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HISTORY OF AFRICA, CONTINUED. 

CHAP. yiiL 

L&XL'er Guinea : comprehending Mutdman, Bengiiela, 
Congo, Angola, Loango, Anziko, Fungeno, Bia» 
far, and C^lbaiia. 

• 

LOWER GUINEA, including the Severn] ex- 
tensive countries of Mataman, Bengucla, 
Congo, Angola, Loango, Anzlko, Fungeno, Bia- 
far, and Calbaria, is comprehended between ^;ix- 
teen degrees of south, and foiir degrees and Ihiriy 
' minutes of north latitude; and is about twelve 
hundred miles in length, and scarcely two hundred 
in breadth. This vast tract of country is bounded 
by Benin and Nigritia on the north ; by the un- 
known parts of Africa on the east and south ; and- 
by the Atlantic Ocean on the west. ' As thc^e re- 
gions are extremely inimical to hestlth, and desti- 
tute of incentives to avarice, theyliave been in ge- 
neral but little explored, and are imperfectly de- 
scribed. But pursuing truth through the mazes 
and the intricacies of riction,^ wcshall endeavour 
to give our readers a concise and -authentic ac; 
count of each division. 

Vol. XIV. B - ^^^- 
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SECTION I. 

Mfitanian and Benguela, 

M ATAMAN, or Matapan, is an arid and ex* 
tensive waste, destitute uf cities, and almost de- 
void of inhabitants ; and is bounded by Benguela 
on the north, and by the ocean on the west. The 
descriptions which have been given of this country 
•^are exceedingly contused, fabulous, and ridiculous. 
In our researches after truths we are surfeited with 
fictions, and diftgusted with stories of nations of 
Amazons and Cannibals, who wage perpetual war 
with each other, and in whose shambles the limbs 
of the captives are exposed to sale ; who bury their 
children alive> and recruit their armies with the 
stoutest of their captives. The Portuguese writers 
are the only persons that have pretended to de- 
scribe this country ; and, as no European settle- 
ments have been made in this barbarous and un- 
promising district, it is in vain to expect relations 
which have the smallest appearance of truth or 
probability. 

The kingdom of Benguela is bounded by Angola 
on the north ; by Mataman on the south ; and by 
the ocean on the west. The principal rivers m 
this district are the Longo or Morano, the Nica, 
the Catonbella, the Gubororo, the Farsa, the Cn- 
tembo, and the great river Cuneni; all of which 
direct their courses from east to west. There is 
no climate more unfavourable to European consti- 
tutions in any part of the habitable globe. The 
countenances even of the natives have always a 
sickly appearance. Their voice is so broken and 
irregular^ thai one might easily be led to suppose 

they 
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jtliey voluntarily' confined their breath between their 
teeth. The stagnant waters, which are expose^ 
to the action of the scorching sun^ soon becom* 
putrid^ and the earth being infected, poisons ifs 
own productions. The whole coasts however, it 
not subject to the same evils. 

The natives bind the skins of .bei^sts round their 
waists, and wear rows of beads about their hecks, 
^heir usual weapons of defence and warfare ani 
.darts headed with iron, bows, and arrows. Theljr 
women have copper collars about their neck; their 
^arms and le^s are decorated with bells and brace* 
lets made of the same metal ; and their waists af« 
covered with a kind of cloth, which is fabricat^ 
of the bark of the insandac tree, and forms their 
only covering. 

As if the scourges of nature were not sufficient 
of themselves^ the inhabitants augment the evils 
of each other, by means of the little industry ancl 
activity which they possess. In addition to vio- 
lence, they employ every base and ensnaring stra* 
^tagem for surprising their countrymen, in order 
Ihat they may sell them for slaves. Their women, 
3who are accomplices in this guilt and robbery, aU 
Jure men to their embraces, suffer themselves to be 
caught by their husbands, and cause the unwary 
victims of their lascivious pleasures to be trans* 
ferred from their arms into chains of slavery. They 
are liars, assassins, and thieves, destitute of mora« 
. lity or religion, and so devoid of the common feel- 
ings of humanity, that they will betray their nearest 
relations, and sell their own children for a few 
European trinkets, or a gallon or two of brandy. 

Old Benguela, the capital of this kingdom, is 
situated in ten degrees and thirty minutes of south 
latitude^ a^d gives name to a province of consider* 

£2 %\>\ft 



4 bgnsuela. 

able extent along the coast. It has a pretty brga 
bay, two leagues in length, half aleaguQ in breadth^ 
and ten or twelve fatloin deep. The harbour, 

 which hcs to the south ot the town, is greatly in- 
comnioiicd by a bank of sand, which obliges ships 
to cast anchor at ihe distance of a league from Ben- 
giiela. The Portuguese have built a fort in this 
ciiy, which U inclosed with a ditch and palisades, 
surrounded with houses^ and shaded with bananas, 
<);artge and lemon trees, pomegranates, and banco- 
vas. About fifteen leagues from Old Kengucla, 
and to the south of that city, stands the town ojf 
Manikicongo, which is a large and populous place, 
a id well supplied with oxen, hogs, and various 
O-iier cattle. 

Most parts of Benguela were once populous and 
fertile, but have suffcrL-d so much by the inroads 
a ui ravaj;es ^of a wandering and savage nation, 
Cillcd Giagas, or lagas, as well as by the freqaent 
wars which the Benguelans had been engaged in 
a ;.iin<:t the kings of Congo and the Portuguese of 
Angola, that the whole country was nearly ruined 

■and depopulated by the former, and in part sub- 
dued by the latter, m the latter part of the sixteenth 
century; since which time it has been so little fre- 
quented by Europeans, that we are imperfectly ac- 
quainted with its late and present state. What its 
ancient government was we are not told ; but pro- 
bably monarchical, as it is stiied a kingdom. In 
J5S9, the greater part was divided into a great 
numberofpetty lordships, subject to the government 
of Angola, "In 1666, there was a Portuguese go- 
yernor in the new city of Benguela, or Fort St. 

' Pijilip and about two hundred white inhabitants. 
'1 he Giagas, whose incursions proved so de- 
structive to Benguela, secoo, from the fierocity of 

' ' ' their 
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their nature, to be. the same as the Imbi and the 
Gallas. We are indebted to Battel, who resided 
among them mnny years, for what we know ro* 
cpecting their customs and manner of life. Their 
chief had the title of Great Giaga. He had an 
array of twenty thousand men, under the command 
of twelve captains, each of whom had the charge 
of one of the gates of the camp ; whilst the chief 
. had his pavilion, or place of residence, in the cen- 
tre. He undertook no enterprize without first 
consulting an evil spirit, who is called mokissog 
and by whom he pretended to know the event of 
every action. This ceremony continued a whole 
day : he was assisted by fifty women, and two sor- 
cerers, who formed a circle round him, making a 
variety of gestures, and repeating certain incanta- 
tions. They djed his forehead, temples, breast, 
and belly, with a kind of powder, consecrated by 
Iheir magical words ; put into his hand hh^casiu" 
gola, or hatchet ; and said to him : " Oo, march 
- against the enemy, and spare not, for thy mohisso 
* will attend thee.'' A male child was then brought,, 
the head of which he split. This boy was follow- 
ed by four men, two of whom he slew with hi»> 
own hand ; the other two were put to death by 
his orders without the camp. A general enter- 
tainment then succeeded : ten cows were killed, 
£ve without, and five within the camp ; with an 
equal number of goats and dogs ; and the fiesh of. 
these animals was eaten with great festivity and Iri-- 
umph. 

The Great Giaga wore his hair very long, braid; 
ed with many knots, and intermixed with shells ;,. 
a girdle composed of the eggs of an ostrich; antfi 
a plain pc^ne of fine stuff, manuiactured from^ it^ 
fibres of the palm-tree. His body was inarlficdf 

B3 ^ 
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with various figures, and every day anointed with 
human grease. A piece of copper two inches in. 
length hung across his nose, and another of the 
same size depended from each ear. He had about 
thirty wives, who followed him when he travelled: 
one of whom carried his bows and arrows, and 
four of the others his cups and vessels of liquor. 
When he drank, they knelt, sung, and clapped 
their hands. He gave an exhortation to his troops 
every day ; and if any one of them turned his 
back to the enemy, he was condemned to death, 
and eaten by his comrades. However laborious 
and fatiguing their march might have been, they 
no Sooner encamped than they fortified the place 
with strong palisades and dry hedges. They em- 
ployed a particular corps of their stoutest men for 
this purpose. Their tenfs or huts were placed in 
a regular manner, and close to each other ; and 
theydepo'iited at the door their bows, arrows, ahd 
other weapons ; §o that, on the least alarm, every 
man could be completely armed and ready in ^ 
moment. 

The Giagas had no idols for worship; but 
adored their nwkisso. They did not permit their 
v/ives to rear up their children, but ordered them . 
to be put to death as soon as born ; the motive for 
which strange and unnatural conduct is wholly un^- 
known. Whether this practice was intended to 
extinguish all natural aft'ettion amowg them, and 
that tiieir women, who were equally warlike with 
tliJ' men, migiil be accustomed ta remain unmoved 
by any seniimenls of njrrcy and pity, or for some 
other purpose, it is impossible to divine. The 
manner m which they recraitfed their armies, was 
bv the captives taken in war, whom they carried 
oiif ill thtjL cuurse of tlieir expeditions, Thc^e 

» . youths 
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youths were no sooner in rolled amongst thcm^ 
than they hung a collar round their necks in token- 
of servitude, and which was to be worn till they 
. had brought home the head of an enemy. It was 
then takep off, and the warriors were-declared 
ifree* men. Nothing had so much influence on 
their minds, as. the hopes of being delivered from 
this badge of slavery; to attain which, they wil- 
lingly braved every danger, and surmounted every 
obstacle. 

When a person of distinction died, the body 
Was washed, anointed with ointments, and be- 
. decked in the most costly manner ; and two of the 
inromen whom he chiefly loved, after having theii^ 
arms broken^ were placed by the side.of the de- 
ceased, and in that manner buried with him in the 

'. ground. As soon as they were thus deposited, the 
grave was filled with earth, and if these wretched 

- women were not immediately suffocated> they e?:- 
pired amidst lingering torments. 
' These barbarians never made war bui for the 
sake of plunder; they only stopped their march 
that they might have lime to consume their booty; 
.andvvhen that was exhausted, they immediately 
recommenced their predatory incursions aed mi- 

. litary operations. But the worst of all was, that, 

. not content with the property which they were 

' :Bb]e to carry off, they generally destroyed, burned, 
or demolished all immoveable possessions, leaving 

. nothing behind them hut a desolate wilderness. 
They never exhibited any desire of settling in a 

. country, as they did on the fertile plains of Ben- 
giiela, except when extremely fatigued with their 
expeditions, or tired and satiated with the shedding 
of blood and of slaughter. 
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SECTION JL 

Cofigo, 

CONGO is bounded on the north by the rivet 
'Zaire ; on the east by a ridge of mountains and the, 
kingdom of Matemba ; on the south by Angola ; 
and on the west by the Atlantic Ocean. The ex- • 
tent of this kingdom, along the sea-coast, is from 
Cape Dande to the influx of the Zaire into the 
ocean, which is about sixty leagues; but its limits 

'^ from east to west are said to be much more exten- 
sive^ though they .have never been exactly ascer- 
tained. When we consider the proximity of Con- 
go to the equator, we might be led to suppose that 
the climate of this country would not be healthy 
and temperate, which it certainly is. These ter- 
ritories being placed on the other side of the line, 
their seasons are diflferent from ours. The winter 
commences with our spring, and th^ summer with 
our autumn, during the latter of which periods it 
never rains; but at other seasons of the year, par- 
ticularly in winter, the rains are violent, the riverg 
overflow their banks in a very short space of tiiroe^ 
and the whole country appears a watery waste. 
The remote hills which extend towards the Cape 
of Good Hope, are the only places where snow is 
ever seen, and hence th* Portuguese denominated 
them the Snowy Mountains. 

This country abounds with copper, the colour of 
which is of so deep a yellow, that it is frequently 
mistaken for gold. It also contains mines of silver 
and iron. The mountains abound with prodigi- 

^ous quantities of the most beautitiil materials for 

building. 
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building, such as porphyry, jasper, and marble of 
various colours; and from which whole columns, 
with their capitals and bases, might be dug up en- 
tire. A stone is also found here, in which many 
beautiful hyacinths are dispersed, that may be ea- 
sily separated From the mass ; but they are gene- 
rally suffered to remain in their natural state, and 
to be erected wiCh it into buildings, which thereby 
inake a brilliant and magnificent appearance. 

> In this kingdom are annually two harvests, the 
first in April, the second in December. In culti- 
vating the earth, they use neither plough nor 
spade 5 but when there seeps to be a prospect of 
rain, the women set fire to all the herbs and roots 
which grow on the land destined for the future 

'Crop; and when the first shower has fallen, they 
turn up the earth with a kind of hoe' in one hand, 
and sow the seed, which hangs in a bag by their 

^sides, with the other. This employment is gene- 

• rally rendered more laborious to the women, by 
the weight of their children, who are hung at their 

•backs, in order to prevent their receiving any in- 
jury ?rom the variety of poisonous insects with 
which this country abounds. ' ^ 

Congo produces various kinds of grain, one of 

. which, called luco, greatly resembles mustard-seed, 
and yields a fine sort of meal, not much inferior to 

. flour. Other kinds are known by the names of 
Congo and Portugal rice. 'This country also 

-abounds with maize, and a species of pulse un- 
known in Europe, which grows on a shrub that 
exists for two or three years, and which yields an 

 abundance of fruit every six months. The man- 

dois 18 a species of pulse that grows under-ground, 

and deserves particular notice ; the natives extract 

. ' 9L milk from it similar to that which is drawn from 
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Iilmonds. TTiere is also another kind of puTsf 
called incumbe, which in size and form greatly 
resembles a rousquet-ball : and from both these 
last, the natives arc furnished with a pleasant and 
wholesome nutriment. The Congoese pulverize 
and make into bread, vast quantities of the mandi- 
oc^, or manioc-root^ the cultivation of which [t 
peculiarly attended to. Little or no labour is re- 
quisite for growing the several hortulane produc- 
tions known in Europe ; and there are many herbs 
Co which we are unable to assign names. 

Many of the trees of this country are of a prodi- 
^'ous size; and the cljief of which is the ensada, 
.that has a very thick trunk, and grows to an un- 
common height. The top of this tree has a profu- 
sion of branches from which small stirings of a yel- 
Jowish colour descend to the ground, where they 
take root, and produce fresh plants ; these in likjt 
manner, in a little time, protrude branches from 
thejr summits, which also take root, and spring up 
jas before ; insomuch that a single tree, by means 
of this repeated production, will frequently exlend 
its branches a thousand paces, and form a very 
effectual shelter for a small army. The leaves of 
the tender boughs are similar to those of the 
quince-tree ; and the fruit, which resembles a fig« 
and is red, grows between the leaves. Within 
the outer bark of the ensada is a fibrous substance^ 
which being cleansed, beaten, and extended, is 
manufactured into a kind of cloth. The mirrone- 
tree possesses the same qualities as the ensada ; but 
it is regarded with religious veneration, and planted 
by the inhabitants near their dwellings. Both the^^e 
appear to be species of the banyan- tree, which is 
so common in Hindostan. With the wood of th« 
jDOSUAU-tree, the natives make canoes, which are 

so 
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lb cxtreifeely light, Ihat they will not sink even 
when filled with water'. This tree grows by th4 
river Zaire, and produces a kind of silky cotton, 
with which the Congoese make personal orna- 
Bients. 

The fruits conirooh to this part of Africa, ar« 
abiUias, anon'es, bananas, arosdses, pompions, me- 
lons, cucumbers, citrons, oranges, and Jemons; 
with a great variety of other natural productions 
df ah exquisite taste. The cola fruit, in particu-* 
lar, which is about the size of a pine-apple, is 
both delicious and medicinal ; the quajava, which 
greatly resembles a pear ; the granate plum 3 and 
the maginette, a grain that possesses the qualities 
of pepper. There is also a variety of olher trees 
and fruits, which are said to possess peculiar vir- 
tues } but the most extraOrdinafy is the mignamig- 
jia, one part of which is celebrated for producing 
poison, agaiinsl which the other part furnishes an 
antidote: should any person, for instance, unwarily 
cat the fruit, which very much resembles a small 
Jemon, he must have recourse to the leaves ; or 
should he be poisened by the leaves, the fruit will 
counteract their pernicious tendency. 

The grass here is so high and thick, that it af- 
fords one of the most dangerous receptacles for a 
variety of wild and voracious beasts and venomous 
insects. This circumstance renders travelling in 
this country extremely difficult. The inhabilanu 
know no other means of delivering themselves from 
these dangers, than by setting tire to the grass 
when it is dry. On these occasions, the animals, 
driven from their retreat by the flames, become 
furious, and attack all they meet, however nume- 
rous. Travellers, who perceive the fire at a dis^ 
ftancey have no othei aiternative to save IUqius^^n^^ 
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from the lions, tigers, serpents, or venomous irU 
sects, than to climb a tree as fast as possible, iii 
which the negroes are exceedingly expert; but the 
Europeans, who are less accustomed to such mar 
roeuvrcs, are more inactive, and under the neces- 
sity of carrying with them ladders of ropes, which 
the negroes iasten for them to the branches of 
trees. 

Of the animals which seem [^uliar to this pact 
©f Africa, the dante, or lante, appears to be mo^ 
remarkable. When this creature is slightly wound- 
ed, it will follow the scent of gun-powder with 
such fury, that the hunter has no other resource 
left for avoiding it, than by climbing a tree with 
all possible speed, from whence he may take aq- 
other aim in safety. The flesh of this animal ^s 
esteemed delicious ; and both the natives and wild 
beasts wage incessant war against it. The latter 
of those enemies, however, it frequently contrives 
to overcome by herding in large companies, in 
which arc seldom less than one hundred at a time ; 
but what animal strength or sagacity can suflicientlj 
guard against the power, and knowledge of the 
lormer ! 

The nsossi, about the bigness of a cat, of an ash- 
colour, and with two small horns on its head, is 
also very remarkable. It is, perhaps, the most 
timid creature that exists, starts -at the least noise 
or breath of air, and never dares to satisfy its hun- 
ger or thirst, without -repeatedly leaving its food 
or drink, and running as if pursued. Its llesh has 
an exquisite taste ; and its skin is converted \)y 
the liatives into bow-strings. This country al^o 
abounds with the elephant, the rhinoceros, the red 
buffalo, zebra, elk, lion, tiger, leopard, bear, wild 
boar^ wolf, fox, civet-cat, ape, baboon, and ourang 

outan^. 
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eutang^ There is also great pleritv of tame ani- 
mals and domestic fowU, with all the diifcrent 
species of European game. 

There are a great number and variety of land 
and sea-fowls. The ostriches are of an unusual 
magnitude ; the peacocks have feathers which are 
formed into elegant umbrellas, u'.d even constitute 
the ensigns and standards of the army of the king 
of Angola; and the parrots are numerous, beauti- 
ful, and various, some of them being no larger 
than sparrows, ]}tit of a fine shape, and gaudy 
plumage. The musical birds, however, aie the 
roost lail)0us of all the aerial' inhabitants of this 
country : they are rather larger than the canary- 
bird, and of beautiful colours; some being wholly 
red, and others, green, while, or black ; but these 
last are the most esteemed for their sweet and har- 
monious notes, which in their modulation' greuily 
resemble the articulation of the human voice. 

Congo is infested with a variety of reptiles ; and 
some oT the serpents, it has been asserted, are of 
such astonishing magnitude, that they will swallow 
a whole sheep. It is probable that this account is 
exaggerated ; but there unquestionably are many 
monstrous and venomous snakes, as well as scorpi- 
<"*>', from which the very dwellings of the natives 
are not exen)pt, being as commonly infested with 
these noxious Creatures, as European houses are 
with rats, mice, and other domestic vermin. 

Notwithstanding the multitude of slaves annu- 
ally tirawn from this country, Congo is extremely 
populous. This is owing to the great fecundity of 
their women ; and it is, therefore, pretended that 
without this perpetual emigration, without wars, 
» and the moncdity occasioned by epidemical dis- 
eases, and wiiliout families, the country would be 

Voi., XIV. C W€iuVw.V^\ 
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overstocked widi inhabitants, wlio would lievour 
^ach other.- The trade of Congo is not extensive, 
and amounts to no more than a little barter among 
the negroes for the most urgent necessaries of life. 
The currency of the kingdom consists of smalt 
•hells, which are called zembis, and which are 
procured in the \^<&[ Bamba ; and besides these^ 
they have no other money. 

It is curious to hear the reasoning of a Congo 
negro, whilst he sits smoking his pipe on his mat, 
covered with mean and wretched clothing, and 
icorched by the perpendicular rays of the sun : 
** Other countries,'' says he, ** are tiie workman- 
chip of angels, mine is that of God himself. The 
sovereign whom I acknowledge and obey, is the 
richest, wisest, and most powerful of monarchs ; 
and the Congoese are the noblest and most happy 
people in the universe. Tell me not of the mag- 
nificence of the courts of your monarchs in Europe 
and Asia; of their immense revenues; of the 
grandeur of their palaces ; the opiilence and hap- 
piness of their subjects ; and of the great progress 
they have made in the arts, science^, and manu- 
factures. All this, however true, is greatly infe- 
rior to the dignity and splendour of our sovereign 
and his kingdom. There can be only one Coi\,;o 
in the world ; and all others were intended by 
their creation to promote the glory of our monarchy 
and the happiness of his people. 

*' To us the sea pays a constant tribute of zem- 
bis; while other nations are under the necessity 
of digging the mountains and breaking the rocks, 
for enriching themselves with gold and silver, 
vhich are only the excrements of the earth. The 
sterility and poverty of your country induce you to 
come and traffic with us, and to expose yourselves 

4 V% 
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io SO tnan^F labours and dangers. We enjoy ease 
and indolence, whilst you Are engaged in servile 
employments. What need have I of your stuffs, 
and of all the produce of your manufactures ? Your 
liats are of no use to me ; for my head, without 
any other covering than hair, h become impervi- 
ous to the rays of the sun, and to the rain which 
^lls during the wet months. My feet, without 
'^hoes, can endure the Ivacd and flinty stones, and 
the b&rnfng sand. 

.*' The mattresses, carpets, smd other articles of 
4fae like kind, which are so much used in your 
country, would only serve to expose me to more 
iieat, and render my repose less pleasing and re- 
freshing. I can sleep with ease and tranquillity 
-on the oare ground, and when the friendly breezes 
arke, by the intervention of a wall, or of a piece 
of cloth extended as a tent, 1 am not deprived of 
that valuable gift o( nature. H drenched by the 
rain, I shake myself, and immediately become 
dry. My wives procure me slaves, and with those 
whom I sell, I purchase the few necessaries which 
way small field, cultivated by my women, cannot 
afford me. In like manner, I buy the domestic 
utensils which I use, and with the fabrication of 
which I am unacquainted. Indulging myself iiT - 
ease and contentment, the price of my children . 
furnishes me with pipes, tobacco, and brandy, 
which rejoice the heart, and constitute the enjoy- 
ments and the pleasures of life; and with other 
women, who bring me other slaves, by whom I 
am enriched.** 

The natives of this country were in general 
black ; but since the Portuguese have been settled 
among them, and intermarriages between these 
•people bav^ taken place, the natural coix\f\eyAc>t^ 
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has been greatly changed, and an olive colour 
seems at present to prevail. The hair of the Con- ^ 
goese is dark and woolly, their eyes are black and 
lively, and they have neither the flat noses," nor 
thick lips, of the negroes. Their stature, in ge- 
neral, IS of a' middle size; and, though much . 
darker in their complexions, they greatly resemble 
the Portuguese. The Congoese are characterized 
as a mild, courteous, and affable people, who are 
open to conviction, and quick in apprehension ; 
but, at the same time, their vices more than coun- 
terbalance these qualifications; and they are 
proud, libidinous, and revengeful, and frequently 
poison each other, though they are sensible that 
death is the certain consequence of detection. 

Before the arrival of the Portugue«e in these 
parts, the natives wore a piece of cloth, manu^ 
factured from the palm-tree, round their waists^ 
and which reached to their knees; and hung be- 
fore them, by way of ornament, the skins of seve- 
ral wild beasts as aprons. The women had three 
sorts of these aprons, of different dimensions, the 
largest of which reached te their heels, and was 
fringed all round. Both sexes also wore caps; 
but these modes of dress are now, for the most 
part, become obsolete ; people of rank and condi- 
tion having adopted the manner of the Portuguese^ 
and the vulgar alone, through necessity, adhering 
to their ancient costume. 

Grain, fiuits, roots, or pulse, constitute the usual 
food of the Congoese ; and water, or palm-wine^ 
is their common beverage. They are very much 
attached to festive meetings, which are commonly 
celebrated in the evenings. On these occasions^ 
they seat themselves on the grass in a ring, and 
^ve a large wooden dish placed before them. 

The 



TTie eldest person in the company t!ien measured 
and presents lo each his share with great exact- 
ness, in order thnt no one may have cause of dis- 
satisfaction or complaint ; and if any stranger acci- 
-dentally approach them, he is immediately invited 
to join the ring without ceremony. These feasts, 
which are generally held for the purpose of com- 
memorating some particular event, are always con- 
ducted with the greatest propriety and decorum. 
Love-songs, in<:trumental music, and dancing, con- 
clude the entertainment, and the guests retire^ 
ivitliout exhibiting the smallest degree of ebriety 
or disorder. The principal amusements of this 
people consist of music and dancing, in th« latter 
of which they are remarkably expert, and observe 
time wilh great exactness. The former, however, 
whether vocal or instrumental, is not very harmo» 
nious to the ear of an European. 

A van will sell his wife, son, or daughter, for 
a few beads, a piece of cloth, or a bottle of brandy. 
When the capuchin friars were one day entering 
the church at St. Salvador, they heard cries and la- 
menlations, and looking round saw a man stamps 
ing on the ground, twisting his arms, and having 
the appearance of a person distracted. On ap- 
proaching him, they inquired the cause of his dis- 
tress, to whom he replied, '* A'as! I once had 
brothers, a sister, a father, a mother, a wife, and 
children. But, unhappy vvretch that I am ! all 
these I have sold, and now I have no part of my 
family left, by whom I can make money.** The 
good fathers were surprised at this relation, and 
began to remonstrate with him on the heinousness 
q{ his conduct, and to shew how much he had vi- 
olated the laws of reason a^d nature, by this ex- 
cess of inhumanity. To this, however, he only 
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replied, '* I have committed nothing but what has 
been practised in this country from the roost early 
periods. What is the crime which I have perpe- 
trated by selling my family ? I have only disposed 
of them to serve others, in a manner they would 
have been obliged to obey me.** 

This barbarous practice has not been abolished, 
but lessened, by the introduction of Christianity. 
The Europeans, who carry on this infamous traf- 
fic, endeavour to quiet their conscience, by ob- 
svrving, that if they did i>otpurcha>e these slaves, 
they would be sold to others ; but, provided others 
should buy them, they would not bo carried into a 
foreign land, and subjected, as in America, to a 
kind of life entirely opposite to their early habits ; 
and were they to remain in a state of slavery in 
their own Country, their condition would be greatly 
preferable, on account of the general indolence and 
• • inactivity of the people. It is impossible, there- 
fore, that any purchase should be made of these 
unfortunate beings, which will not be attended 
with remorse, if we except that of the prisoners 
taken in war by the lagas, or other monsters, be- 
cause they are thus rescued from a cruel and dread- 
ful death ; but the number of these is comparatively 
Bmall. Besides, there is a high degrees ol guilt and 
inhumanity in the conduct of those planters, who 
fescue these unhappy wretches from the butche?* 
ing hands of the lagas, only that they may sub- 
ject them fn a continuance and excess of labour, 
.which renders their slavery infinitely worse than 
death. 

The religion of this country, before the intro- 
duction of Christianity, was a monstrous compound 
of idolatry and superstition, with the most absurd 
and detestable ritci and ceremonies, and merely 
\ \ ' intended 
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intended to render (he people subject to tyranny 
and slavery. They acknowledged, indeed, the 
existence of a Supreme Being, calfed JSizambiam^ 
pongee, whom they considered as omnipotent, and 
tp whom Ihey ascribed the creation of all things; 
ibut ihey beheve that he committed the a^airs of 
this world to the care and government of a great 
number of inferior and subordinate deities. Some- 
of these are appointed to preside over air, and 
others over the fire, sea, earth, rivers, winds, 
storms, rain, drought, heat and cold, men and 
•women, barrenness, famine; and, in a word,'over 
all the blessings and evils to which this world and 
its inhabitants are subject. Hence proceeds that 
immense multitude of idols and altars, which are 
still found in those parts of the kingdom^ where 
the gospel has not been received. 

But though the people were taught by the gan^ 
^gas, or priests, to acknowledge such a variety of » 
inferior deities, they' were left at liberty to choose 
the object of their wprsh'p. By one, therefore, 
they are represented as a serpent, lion, tiger, or 
any other animal ; by another, as a tree or plant ; 
and by a third, as a stone, or some grotesque idol, 
rudely carved. Their worship consisted in genu- 
flexions, prostrations, or fumigations, and other 
supersiitious rites; but what was most insisted on 
by the gangas, and without which, all the rest were 
unavailable, was the oblation made to them of their 
inost valuable effects ; in which, indeed, consisted 
the principal income of the priests. Some of these 
gangas undertake to procure blessings,, to avert 
judgments, and to heal the skk ; others indicate 
the proper time for waging war, sowing, and 
reaping ; and all are said to know what occasion^ 
a person's death ; for the Congoese imagine tbiJt 
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no one di^s a natural death,' but tliat every man 
leaves the world through the malice of some ene- 
my. They entertain no doubts that the gangas 
are able, by means of (h«ir divinations, to point 
out any sorcerer, and this affords them a sufficient 
pretext for freeing the earth of unbelievers, and an 
excellent opportunity of being revenged of their 
enemies. This abominable notion, which is in- 
fused by the priests^ is the source of eternal , dis- 
cord and murder. 

The highest ecclesiastical officer is called cha* 
lombe, who possesses a power and authority similar 
to the pope, and whom the people venerate as a 
subordinate deity. To this high- priest an oblation 
IS made of the first firuits of the earth, with the 
most scrupulous exactness ; if he be satisfied with 
them, the offerers return with the greatest joy, 
and expect to receive an hundred fold the suc- 
ceeding harvest. No person of the highest rank 
is pernrntted to enter his house, under the severest 
penalties, without his permission, or on the most 
urgent occasion, because it is there that he keeps 
the sacred fire, which he distributes to the people 
at an extravagant price. Here also he holds his 
tribunal, and takes cognizance not only of religi- 
ous, but also of civil affairs, for the performance 
of which he appoints a certain number of substir 
tutes, or delegates, over whom he presides in per- 
son. This office gives him such uncontroulable aur 
thority and power, that the governor of the pro- 
vince where the chalombe resides, 'is under the 
necessity of purchasing his favour and proteclioiij, 
in order that he may be received by the people^, 
and live in peace and tranquillity. 

Such, indeed, is the regard paid by the Congo- 
lese to this bighrpriest^ that they consider it a ca- 
pital 
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Jital and unpardonable crime to have any inter- 
course with their wives and concubines, during 
the time that he is absent froni liis usu&l place of 
lesidenee; of "which, and oi'his return, he (ails not 
lo inform them, He enjoys in abundance every 
sdvaniage, convenience, and pleasure of life ; 
l)nt, nevertheless, like Damocles^ he always bc- 
frolds the swT)rd suspended over his head. An>bng 
other super^stitious notions; which the natives en- 
tertain of the chalombc, there is one which must 
considerably lessen the pleasure and satisfaction, 
which the veneration of this infatuated people 
might otherwise give him ; and this is no other, 
thai> that, by the dignity of his office, he is either 
exempted from a natural death, o]r that, should he 
die like other men, the world would be immedi- 
.ately at aa end^ To prevent this fatal calamity, 
therefore, they no sooner perceive his life to be 
in danger, either through sickness or old age, than « 
his successor is empowered to put him jLo death, 
after which the executioner is invested with his 
dignity and power. 

The first preachers of the gospel, that establish- 
^cd Christianity in these parts, Were priests and 
monks of the church of Rome, sent hither by the 
court of Portugal, and who of consequence in- 
structed tlieir converts in no other doctrine or dis- 
cipline than those of the Romish hierarchy ; and 
the catholic religion was so readily received, that 
it became established in all the converted provin* 
ces of the kingdom. But, if we are to believe 
the generality of writers, the greatest part of the 
christians of Congo have notlung of their religion 
besides the name. They are wholly ignorant of 
the fundamental doctrines and precepts of the gos- 
pel ; and otiiers pay so little regard to them, that 
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they hesitate not to keep a great number of con- 
cubines^ besides their lawful wives. Many of 
them who make a fair show of carrying chaplett 

I and crosses, and openly conform to the worship of 
the catholic church, privately indulge in heathen* 
ish superstitions^ and carry talismans and amulets 

* concealed under their clothes. 

These irregularities, so inconsistent with th6 
profession and practice of Christianity, are thought 

. to have arisen, in a great measure, from the de- 

; .pravation of the Portuguese, who disgraced the 
religionr they profess by the immorality of their 
conduct, and set the worst examples before the 
Congoese, who are too much inclined to imitato 
them. Certain, however, it is, that there is no- 
thing here of that pomp and religious pageantry^ 
'Which is so visible in other Romish countries ; no 
stately cathedrals, no archbishoprics, rich abbies, 
or monasteries. There are also no universities, or 
^seminaries of education ; and only inferior schools 
'for the instruction of youth. One cause of the 
decay of Christianity in these parts, may be justly 
imputed to the want of teachers. The Jesuits^ 
^before the dissolution of their order, had in Congo 
the sole care of instructing the christians in the 
knowledge of the gospel. There is only one 
bishop in the whole kingdom. The churches 
which they have erected are badly constructed^ 
have very few ornaments, and the ceremonies are 
seldom or never accompanied with that pomp and 
splendour, by means of which they are rendered 
venerable in the catholic temples. The Christi- 
anity, therefore, which is practised in this coun- 
try, is greatly disfigured and degraded, and the 
externals of religion are not suiiiciently striking 

to 
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to eradicate from the mind 'deeply rooted super- 
stitions. 

The government of Congo is monarchical and 
truly despotic. The king is the sole proprietor 
of all the lands within his dominions, and he be- 
stows them on certain individuals, on condition 
that they pay him an annual tribute, and render 
him particular services ; on failure of either of 
which, and not unfrequently to gratify a favourite 
minister, or even mistress, the old possessors are 
turned out, and the most affluent sometimes re^ 
duced to a state of beggary and want. Even the 
princes of the blood are subject to the same arbi« 
trary custom ; insomuch that there is no person, 
even of rank and quality, that can bequeath any 
land to his heirs or successors ; and when these 
possessors die, the lands revert to the crown. It 
depends, therefore, entirely on the will of the 
prince, whether tliey shall be continued in the 
same family, or disposed into other hands. The 
tribute, or tax, which is affixed to tlie grant of 
lands, induces the governors of the provinces, 
and the great landholders, to treat the people 
with cruelly, and to sell them for slaves. This 
conduct of the king, and his frequent extortions, 
often excite a revolt among the governors, who, 
become too rich and powerful to submit to the 
payment of the tribute, ally themselves to olher 
rebcliious subjects, and openly invade and plun- 
der their country. 

The established rule of succession to this mo- 
narchy, is partly hereditary, and partly elective. 
No person can ascend the throne, whose lineage 
is not derivable from the rpyal family ; but whe- 
ther \^ be of a nearer or more remote kindred to 
the last monarch, by the male or female side ; or 
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whether he be born of a w ifc or a conciibir.e ; his 
interest is neither promot'jd nor lessened by these 
<fircumstances. Of consequence, therefore, it 
frequently happens that, on the demise of a nio-^ 
iiarch, a number of competitors app»ear. Tlufc 
choice generally falls on nim who has most friends, 
or is at the head of the greatest body of forces, 
provided he be of the catholic laith, which is con- 
sidered as an essenlial, and, therefore, an indis- 
pensable qualKicatioii in those who are candidate! 
for the crown. 

There ar« three principal officers, in whom tbe 
.election to the vacant throne is chiefly vested, 
and who are empowered to nominate to the mo- 
narchy. When these perceive, that the contest, 
between tlie competitors is likely to become dan- . 
gerou«5, they command th(.^m to appear before the 
bislwp, or, in case he be absent, before the vicar- 
general, where the matter is fir.ally determined. 
When lh» choice is made, aixl a successor ap- 
pointed, the grandees of ihe realm are summoned 
to meet on a plain near St. Salvador, whence they 
proceed in great pomp to the cathedral ; where 
*in altar is erected, at one end of which the bi- 
shop is seated, and at the other is the principal 
governor of the kinj^lom, aroutui whom stand t!ie 
several candidates, who are yet iiMioratU of the 
elected person. 'J'he governor liaving prayed, 
pronounces a long and elalK/r^itc discourse on the 
duties of a monarch, and the manifold cares aud 
difiicuities that attend royalty ; after which he de- 
clares to the assembly, that he and the other elec- 
tors, having duly and impartially considered the 
different claims and merits of the several can-. 
didates, have noiwinaled such a one to th;i royal 
di^nilyr, 

' " The 
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The elector then advances, and taking the new 
monarch by the hand, brings him to the bishop, 
before whom he prostrates himself. . The k.ing, 
whilst on his knees, receives a short but pathetic 
exhortation from the prelate, who advises him to 
be a firm and zealous protector and promoter of 
christianitj, and to continue an obedient and du- 
tiful son of the catholic church. After whicii, the 
usual oaths are administered to fhe newly elected 
sovereign, which he pronounces v^ith a loud voice; 
the bishop then conducts him to the throne, and 
puts the ro)'al standard into his hand, and tiie 
crown on his head ; on which all the people pros- 
trate themselves before the king, and, with loud 
acclamations, accompanied by the firing of can- 
non and . the sound of musical instruments, ac- 
knowledge him as their sovereign, and express 
their concurrence and congratulations. 

Two remcirkable ceremonies immediately fol- 
lowed the coronation of the king; the first of which 
consists in his giving a solemn benediction to the 
people ; and the other in investing the grandees 
with the principal dignities and fiefs of his empire, 
The former is always attended by a vast concourse 
of people, who consider the benediction of the 
monarch as of the greatest value, and would 
esteem themselves accursed, were they deprived 
of the benefits of it by any neglect. On tlie day 
appointed, the king appears in great splendour, 
surrounded by the governors of provinces, the no- 
bles of his kingd(Mn, his guards, officers, and at- 
tendants, all magnificently dressed. The cere- 
mony is performed in a wide and spacious plain, 
suf!icienily large for contaming ihe innumerable 
multitudes that assemble. On an eniinencc, and 
In tlie centre of the plain, is erected a stately 
Vol. XIV. D VVv\q\\^, 
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throne, covered with a canopy, firom which ha 
can see all the people, and distinguiRh the seveml 
grandees that surround him according to their 
xank. If he perceives any persons present, who 
have been so unfortunate as to incur his displea^ 
sure and hatred, he fixes his eyes stedfastly on 
them, and commands them to be driven from his 
sight, as wretches that are unworthy of the royal 
benediction. This is a convenient method of get- 
ting rid of those who have offended him, as t4iere 
is no room for explanation or resistance. The 
very disgrace of such a rejection would be consi« 
dered as the greatest misfortune that couhl bcfa] a 
man of quality. But this is not all : the populace, 
eager to express their zeal and affection for their 
prince, immediately lay violent liand^ on the ob« 
noxious persons, drag them out of the assembly 
with every mark of indignity, and seldom suffet 
them to escape with life. 

These unhappy men being removed, the king 
addresses himself to the rest of the assembly, ex- 
horts them to continue true and faithful subjects, 
and promises to recompence their loyalty with his 
favour and protection. Then rising from his 
throne, the multitude prostrate themselves on th^ 
earth before him, and receive his benediction; 
This is done not by words, but by a peculiar ex- 
pansion of his arms over them, accompanied with 
an undescribable motion of his fingers, which the 
people return by the most vociferous expressions 
^' joyi and the whole ceremony is concluded with 
the sound of various musical instruments and the 
discharge of artillery. Those who survive the 
disgrace of being excluded from the benediction 
of the monarch, are regarded with horror and 
oontempt, and considered as excommunicated, 

till. 
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tni/by interest, presents, or submissive behaviour, 
tbey are enabled to regain the royal favour, when 
the king^s blessing obliterates all former marks of 
ignominy and dishonour. 

Tlic ceremony of granting investitures is per- 
formed with similar pomp and splendour, and 
equally proves- the submissive and servile conduct 
of the peqple towards their sovereign. On the 
day appointed, the king is seated on the throne 
ivith great magnificence, and around him lie pros- 
trate* the several candidates. for honours or emoIu« 
snents, who are surrounded by a vast crowd of 
spectators in the same posture. At the third dis- 
charge of the artillery, the suppliants are conduct- 
ed in order to the foot of the throne, accompanied 
by their friends and relations in their most splen« 
did dress ; there falling on their knees, the prime 
minister delivers to them the grants ; which being 
received by them with tokens of the deepest sub- 
mission, the king expatiates on the greatness and 
value of the favours he has bestowed, the condi- 
tions on which they are conferred, and the several 
duties which those who are thus highly honoured 
are in consequence bound to perform. In coa* 
ibrmity to these injunctions, they take a solemn 
•oath ; after which, the insignia of the office or dig- 
tiity are delivered to them, and consist of a white 
bonnet, a scymitar, a 6ag of honour, a chair of 
-state, and a carpet. The ceremony concludes 
with prostrations, clapping of hands* and grateful 
acclamations. Should those who are disappointed 
in their hopes of receiving the dignities or offices 
after which they aspire, be so imprudent as to ex- 
Jiibit marks of discontent or displeasure, they 
ivould be put to death by the populace. As soon 
-as the business is terminated, the king rises from 

D2 Uv^ 



hi< f..r-'»r.e, s-i :< c;-£,oed hict to his palace, 
amivUt ihe acciAZi^i.o^s o: t..e people^ the sound 
of musical i:;>:rux<.z.i5^ ;iad the discharge of ar- 
lillerv. 

Tiie king and his co.irt, wl.o i mi tale the Portu- 
guese^ live and diesx \i\ a sjirptjous manner. 
1"l»e lahlti of the monarcr. is covered with a variety 
of the most exquisite dl>he< ; and his cup and side- 
board abound with ve>>els of silver and gold. 
He alvvavs cats alone, and never suiters any per- 
son, not even of the iiighest rank, to sit with him ; 
but he permits the princes of the blood and other 
otiiccrs of state, to stand near him during the time 
he dines. His meat and liquor are tasted by others, 
before he eats or drinks. When he sits in judg- 
ment to hear causes, or receive petitions, no one n 
allowed to speak to hjra, besides the nobles and 
great lords of his court. He seldom goes abroad, 
except on particular occasions, when he is attend- 
ed by a numerous guard, who are armed with 
musquets, bows and arrows, and followed by a 
great number of musicians, the sound of whose 
instruments may be heard to a great distance, and 
^ives notice of the monarch's approach. 

The king's court is very numerous and brilliant, 
and consists not only of the ofHcers of his house- 
hold, but of all the governors of his kingdom, his 
generals and military oihcers. Besides these, he 
has his auditors, judges, counsellors, and secre- 
taries, whose business, however important and 
intricate, is soon dispatched, because every thing 
IS transacted in a verbal and summary manner, 
and without any writings; yvt the maliiplicity of 
atlairs obliges them to a|)(>ear frequently before 
him; and as few of them can read or write, his 
Ucv'isious and orders must be received by word of 

mouth. 
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'iBOoth, and conveyed to the parties interested by 
persons df approved fidelity, entrusted with some 
unquestionable token that what they report per- 
fectly coincides with the will and commands of 
the sovereign. These great officers, notwithstand- 
ing their title, authority, and grandeur, are equally 
slaves Avith those over whom they tyrannize, and 
live in continual expectation and dread of receiv- 
ing some signal mark of the roydl displeasure. 

The palace and apartments of the king are 
splendid and spacious. His seraglio resembles a 
prison, into which when the women have once 
entered, they are confined during the remainder 
of their lives. The apartments of these females 
are surrounded writh a high and strong wall, or 
with quickset hedges which are impenetrable. 
The care and government of this place are usually 
committed to a nobleman in great favour and 
esteem with the monarch. But though the king 
is not prohibited from keeping as many concubines 
as he pleases, he is only allowed one wife, who is 
styled manimofnbanda, or mistress of the women^ 
and superintends the oeconomy of the whole sera- 
glio. Before he enters into the nuptial contract, 
he causes a tribute to be levied throughout his do- 
minions, and which is applied as a dowry to the 
young princess, and is called pinteffo; besides 
which, en the day appointed for the wedding, he 
deputes proper officers to measure the length and 
breadth of every bed belonging to his subjects, 
who are obliged to pay at the rate of so much for 
every span. As soon as the marriage ceremony 
is performed, the queen is conducted to her apart-!' 
ments in the palace, accompanied by those young 
ladies who are destined to be her companions, 
where pastimes of various kinds o(;cup} their at- 
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tention, and employ the principal part of their 
future years. 

The revenue of the king chiefly consists in the 
tribute Ihat is paid him by several vassal princes; 
in the renewal of fiefs and investitures; in the 
voluntary offerings of his subjects; and in the 
current coin of the kingdom, of which he is sole ^ 
proprietor. He can, however, levy taxes through- 
out his dominions^ as oft as he pleases ; but he has 
never recourse to this expedient, except in cases 
of necessity. The military forces of Congo are 
neither numerous, nor well disciplined; and they 
are extremely ill armed and clothed. They are, 
however, obliged to appear at prescribed mus- 
ters, where they are exercised ; but, instead of 

, learning the use of offensive weapons, they are 
chiefly taught to cover their naked bodies with 
their shields, and to protect themselves from the 
missile darts of the enemy. In a word, their army 

. is such, that it would be -utterly incapable ef 
making any resistance against a small number of 
regular and well disciplined forces. The grand 
review generally takes place every year in the 

, nionth of July, and is singularly curious. It is 
attended by all the princes and nobility of the 
kingdom.; and every soldier is anxious and anj;)ir 
tious, that he may appear to the best advantage 

• on that occasion. How far this is the case may be 

: learned from the dress and arms which they at that 
time make use of. Some come armed with bows 
and arrows of various sizes; others have large 
swords, daggers, and cutlasses, hanging at their 

. sides ; some have no other arms or clothes than 
long targets, which cover their naked bodies; 
some have the skins of different animals depend- 

- i^g from thegirdijB to the knees ; and others paint 
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their faces and bodies with various coloars. In 
short, the more monstrous and horrible their ap- 
pearance^ the more brave aad warlike they fancy 
themselves to be. 

Those who are not sufficiently rich for procuring 
9 large swojrd.of steel, fail not to get one of hard 
wood. Their colours, in general, consist only of * 
dirty and tattered rags* Their arms, which ar» 
usually formed of brass and steely ^re comnoooly 
half eaten away with rust; and those that are 
composed of wood, are both . badly made and 
badly painted. To.complete the picture, and finish 
the portrait, invalids, both old and young, toge* 
ther with the blind and the lan>e, are under the 
neces&ity of being present at this annual review, 
and some are seen without legs or arms, or other- 
wise maimed or mutilated in a thousand different 
ways. They are all careful to decorate th*iir 
heads with plumes ot feathers of various ct)!ours, 
according to the peculiar taste and disposition of 
eachJ Besides arms, they generally carry with 
them some domestic utensil, or other mark that 
sufficiently indicates their trade or profession. 

The soldiers being thus assembled in the pre* 
sence of the king and the whole court, the »h>* 
bility pass along the i^anks,vand exhort these bra\^ 
and warlike troops . tio ^^oerform their duty on thet 
day of battle; and to nght the enemy valiantly 
under the standards of their great and mighty mo* 
narch. To ihis exhortaiicm they reply, -by oh* 
serving, ** Where is there one equal to o\xx king 
under the whole heavens T* Another troop ex- 
claims, ** Who is to be compared to our sovereign 
for power, virtue, and, wisdom V* A third <Ties 
out, '* May he live for ever; and his dominioii 
be extended to the most remote age&l'^ And ^l 
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joining, as h were, in full chorus, repeat the fol- 
lowing \prayer with great affection and zeal : 
^' May his Sirone be exalted and established far 
above the sun hnd the stars ! may his enemies be 
confounded before him^, and trod under foot Uke 
the dust '/* These clamours are combined with 
the clashing of arms, the discharge of musquetry, 
and the sound of various musical instruments ; and 
the troops engage in a sham fight, which not un- 
frequently becomes serious and real. This cere- 
mony being ended, the king gives a grand enter- 
tainment ; and tire whole is concluded with music, 
dancing, and feasting. 

When the troops are engaged in actual service, 
they plunder all that comes in their way, without 
any regard to friend or foe. Fruits, grain, and 
cattle, are seized by them, and they leave nothing 
behind them, in the country through which they 
pass, but marks of misery and devastation. The 
inhabitants of the villages and hamlets retire on 
their approach into the woods and mountains, car- 
rying with them their moveable effects. The 
Congoese always endeavour to attack the enemy 
in a spacious plain, where they begin the onset 
with a fury that is almost incredible, and which 
wholly precludes the possibility of attending to 
order or regularity ; and ^ler they are once en- 
gaged, they never listen to the commands of their 
general, whose authority immediately ceases. The 
nght generally continues* in this irregular manner, 
with inveterate c»bstinacy, till some of the troops 
on one side give way ; when the rest instantly be- 
take themselves to flight, without regarding the 
remonstrances and efforts of their officers to rafly 
Item. The flight of one army fails not of exciting 
"he other to a vigorous pursuit, in which the 
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the whole of the evidence to his assistants^ and 
asks their opinion ; after which he immediately 
pronoCinces sentence^ and dismisses the court. 

There are only three offences which arc deem- 
ed capital : treaxon^ murder, and sorcery. The 
punishment for the first of these crimes depends on . 
the will of the prince, who generally condemns 
the traiter to lose his head and estate. The mur- - 
derer is immediately decollated, unless some ag« ' 
gravating circumstances seem to require a more 
severe death, or the relations of the deceased re« 
quest a more dreadiul punishment; in which last . 
case, the criminal is usually delivered up to them, 
to be disposed of according to their pleasure. The 
pretended crime of sorcery is expiated by burning 
alive ; and this punishment, we are credibly in- , 
formed, is still very frequently enforced among 
the pagan natives. They do not consider aduU • 
lery as any very important offence : the gallant is , 
obliged to pay to the injured person the value of a » 
alave ; and the woman to ask her husband pardon 1 
and forgiveness ; on failure of this last requisition, } 
a divorce is sued for, which is generally obtained • 
without much difficulty from the Portuguese priest. ^ 
For the prevention and punishment of more trivial * 
offences, the bastinado, whipping, fines, and im« ( 
prisonments, are used; (he two former being go* | 
nerally the lot of the poorer culprits only. Pick- • 
ing of pockets and private stealing are considered '» 
as crimes worthy of being punished ; but to take .• 
any thing by force, or to rob boldly, is a nobl« ^ 
action, and thought to be more heroic in propor« j| - 
tion to the largeness and value of the booty ac« g 
quired. jg 

The chief commodities imported into this crim'^,^ 
try by the Portuguese, aie tho prodagt of Ei^^'lA^i^ 
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or the manufactures of Europe : the former of 
which cun^i^ts of truil, grain^ and other provi- 
sions ; and the latter of 'Furkcy carpets, English 
cloth, toLacc-o, vv inc, brandy, together with a great 
variety ot domestic utensils. In return for which 
the Congoese export a vast number of slaves to 
America, the annual amount of which is calcu* 
lated to be lifteen thousand. JVIany ot them, how- 
ever, die on their passage, or soon after their ar- 
rival. Nor need we wq-'ider at this, when we 
consider the ciuel and inhuman manner in which 
these miserable creatures are treated during their 
voyage : seven or eight hundred slaves being fr& 
quenlly stowed in the hold of a single ship, where 
tliere is scarcely room to shilt ll.cm selves from one 
side to tlie other. They are allowed no other pro- 
visions than horse beans and water, and generally 
labour under a cum plication of diseases, superad- 
ded to that perturbed state of mind, which una- 
voidably lakes place from the gloomy prospect i^f 
terminating their days In unpitied servitude.^- 
Drea(lful> however, as these sensations and ex- 
pec(ati(;n of the poor negro must be, they are coo- 
sideruhl) heightened by the strange notions, that 
tl'iose vvho are sold for slaves, are immediately put 
to death on their landing in America; where their 
bones are burned and calcined, in order to make 
.gunpowder ; and that thtir flesh, fat, and marrow, 
are exp^es^ed into oil, which, it is supposed, is 
tlie sort iinjviricd by the Kuropeans into Africa. 
The Con}(ofse have these ideas of horrid barba* 
rity so fltmly rooted in thc^r minds, that the 
dread of being stJd into slavery, and sent into 
America, will deter the boldest and most seditious, 
and render them perlectly obsequious to the will 
ol their superiors. 

Thi 
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The chief commodities imported into this 
country by the Portuguese, are the produce of 
Brazil, or the manufactures of Europe : the for* 
mer of which consist of fruits, gpun, and other 
provisions ; and the latter of Turkey carpets, 
English cloth, tobacco, v/ine, brandy, together 
with a great variety of domestic utensils. In re- 
turn for which the Congoese export k vast num-* 
ber of slaves to America, the annual amount of 
which is calculated to be fifteen thousand. Many 
of them, however, die on their passage, or soon 
-after their arrival. Nor need we wonder at this, 
when we consider the cruel and inhuman man- 
ner in which these miserable creatures are treated 
during their voyage : seven or eight hundred 
slaves are frequently stowed in tlie hold of a 
single ship, where there is scarcely room to shift 
themselves from one side to the other. They 
are allowed no other provisions than horse beans 
and water, and generally labour under a compli* 
cation of diseases, superadded to that perturbed 
state of mind, which unavoidably takes place 
from the gloomy prospect of terminating their 
days in unpitied servitude. Dreadful, however^ 
as these sensations and expectation of the poor 
iiegro must be, they are considerably heightened 
by the strange notions, that those who are sold 
for slaves, are immediately put to death on their 
landing in America ; where their bones are bum* 
ed and calcined, m order to make gunpowder ; 
and that their flesh, fat, and marrow, are el* 
pressed into oil, which, it is supposed, is the sort 
imported by the Europeans into Africa. Thi 
Congoese have these innate ideas of horrid baia 
barity so firmly rooted in their minds, that rht 
dread of being sold into . slaveryi and sent into 
Vol. JKIV. E £iine£vw-» 
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America, will deter the boldest stnd most sedi* 
tious, and render tlieni perfectly obsequious to 
the will of their superiors. 

The artificers in iron are most esteemed ; nnt 
on account of the superior usefulness of that me* 
tal» but because of a tradition current amongst 
them, that tlic first hUicksmlth was elevated to 
the tlironeof Con|:;o, Xutwitlistanding, however, 
this honorary distinction, they have made so 
little improvement in this art, that a stranger see- 
ing them at work, would imagine it had been 
only lately introduced. A stone or piece of hard 
wood is their anvil, which tliey hold between their 
legs, and on which they beat and form the iron 
with a shapeless mallet ; whilst, in the mean time, 
they move a wretched pair of bellows with their 
icet ; and they have no files with whicli to polisU 
llie articles they thus fabricate. The weavers 
are still less perfect at their bu<^ir\ess than the 
smiths ; and it is astonisliing how they can make 
such curious works as they perfcTni, with instru- 
ments so simply and defective. They fasten their 
threads only at both ends, to two pieces of tim- 
ber laid on Uie ground, and conduct the cross 
web through each other one by one. Notwith- 
standing the length and difiiculty of this labour^ 
they adorn their work with curious devices, which 
exhibit singular neatness and dexterity. ITieir 
joiners and carpenters produce the most clumsy 
articles imaginable ; though they employ double 
the time in their construction, which would be 
secessary to render them neat and perfect, if their 
tools were more proper for their purpose, and 
Aef bad been taught how to use them rightly. 
In short, every mechanic, however advanced in 
/MIS and 0^erience> appears to be only a learn- 
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cr ; and tliey exhibit not the smallest ingenuity: 
in fabricating their utensils, or in constructing 
their huts, boats, or vehicles for carriage. These 
last articles, however great the distance, or in- 
different the roads may be, are all borne on the 
shoulders of slaves. 

The rich, indeed, travel in a kind of palan- 
quin, which has a covering to shelter it from the 
sun ; and not unfrequently a slave also attends 
with an umbrella, to shade his master. These 
palanquins are carried on the shoulders of two 
stout slaves, who are relieved at proper intervals 
by others, whilst the master lolls at his ease, and 
smoaks, sleeps, or vacantly stares about him. 
Travelling, however, in this country, is tedious* 
chargeable, and inconvenient ; it is wholly per- 
formed by slaves, who are very expensive ; and 
the badness of the roads, the rapidity of the ri- 
vers, the want of bridges, together with the pro- 
digious number of wild beasts, render it equally 
difficult and dangerous. The man who is under 
tlie necessity of making a journey on foot, never, 
burthens himself with any thing, for the wife car- 
ries the bag containing the provisions^ which is 
bung at her back, aiid suspended by a tlion^ that 
passes round her forehead. In addition suso to 
this load, she perhaps carries a child in her aims 
which she suckles, and drags another along by 
tlie hand, whilst the indolent husb«^nd carelessly 
smoaks his pipe, and never once'offiprs to assist 
her. 

The houses of the Congoese are low, ill-built, 
and of a circular form, raised with wood and 
mud, and poorly thatched with straw or fern, 
which barely serve to keep out the sun and rain. 
They hav^ no windows, and they receive light 

X 2 Q^^ 
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only by the doors, which are usually so low that 
the shortest person must stoop to enter them ; 
and even in the huts themselves, a tall man can 
scarcely stand upright. The houses, however, 
in St. Salvadore, the capital, and in some other 
towns, are more spacious and higher ; being 
whitened within and without, and divided into 
apartments, the floors of which are covered with 
conous matting. The habitations of the Portu- 
{piese are constructed after the European man- 
lier, being commonly built of brick and mortar, 
and pretty well furnished. The furniture of the 
Con?oese is mucji adapted to their houses, and 
consists principally of a few ill-contrived instni- 
snents of agriculture, hatchets, cutlasses, cala- 
bashes for holding their provisions, pots, kettles^ 
carthen-dishesy and hand-mills for grinding their 
com. Their most sumptuous beds are large 
coarse sackcloths filled with leaves or straw, over 
which they throw a slight covering ; and logs of 
wood frequently supply the place of pillows. It 
xnust, however, be confessed, that since the Por« 
tuguese have been settled in this country, the 
natives have begun to imitate, in some degree, 
the sumptuousness of their furniture. The pa-- 
laces of most of the princes and viceroys are de- 
corated with large and splendid umbrellas, look- 
ing-glasses, pictures, chairs, china, and cabinets t 
while the inferior nobility, unable to purchase 
these expensive articles, content themselves vnih 
a more humble imitation, or, with a true philoso- 
phical spirit, affect to despise them, as unworthy 
the attention of great ana elevated minds. 

Polygamy was allowed in this kingdom, till" 
the time of the introduction of Christianity ; since' 
which period, however, no persuasions will pre^ 

vail 
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Tail on the most religious oF the Congoese ca- 
tboli<:69 to renounce the custom of keeping as 
many mistresses as their circumstances will 
permit; though the Portuguese nuptial cere- 
mony is chieny adopted by the christian con- 
verts. Even those who seem to comply most 
strictly with the laws of the church, relative to 
marriage, reserve to themselves the liberty of 
conversing with the person made choice of for a 
wife, and to enjoy with her all privileges and 
endearments, for two or three years before the 
nuptial contract be finally solemnized; and 
the relations of both sides think it reason J 
jjble, that some time should be allowed for a 
trial of eacli other, in order that tliey may be- 
come intimately acquainted, previously to their 
entering into an engagement, which is to con- 
tinue during the rem.undcr of their lives. When, 
tJierefore, the conditions of the suitor are ac- 
cepted by die parents and the girl, she is con- 
ducted to the liouse of her future husband, as 
privately as possible, and thus commences her 
state of probation. When the term agreed on 
as expired, it is generally the woman that so- 
licits tlie performance of the nuptial ceremony, 
which alone gives her the title and privilege of 
a wife. The man, however, is commonly very 
indifferent with respect to the solemnization of 
the marriage, because he is about to impose on 
himself a sort of restraint ; but he is often in- 
duced to comply, in order that he may obtain 
the stipulated dowry. But should the woman 
fail with regard to fruitfulness, industry, or 
temper^ during the period of her Qoviciatet the 
husband returns her to her parents. She is not, 
however, coopered as being in the least in- 

E3 '^^ii 
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jured by this intercourse ; nor does the reason 
for which she was returned, operate much to 
her disadvantage, as she is generally soon after 
taken on trial by some other person. But should 
the man, after enjoying for a time all the nup- 
tial privileges, venture to tie the indissoluble 
knot, he invites the friends and relations of both 
sides, who appear in their most sumptuous ap- 
parel, and fill the air with their acclamations and 
expressions of joy. The priest enters and performs 
the ceremony ; after which follows an exchange 
of presents, according to their rank and con* 
dition in life. On these occasions an elegant 
banquet is prepared, in order to treat the guests-. 
The poor, rather than be deficient in this re- 
spect, would sell one or two of their children 
to purchase a calf or an ox, togetlier with wine 
and brandy, for furnishing tfte entertainment. 
The repast, generally, continues till sun- set, or 
rather as long as the provisions and liquor last. 
The whole is concluded with music and dancing, 
till they fall asleep on the spot. 

It is an invariable custom, that fhe husband 
and wife shall have different departments ; for 
the non-performance of which no excuse is ad^ 
xnitted. To the husband it belongs to furnish 
lodging and clothing for his wife and children, 
to prune the trees, and to collect the palm-wine. 
The business of the wife consists in .providing 
food for the family, and waiting on her husband 
at meals. 

The small-pox is frequently very destructive 
among the Congoese, and depopulates whole 
villages. The extreme Tirulcnce of this disease 
k chiefly owing to the neglect of applying pro- 
per remedies, and of obserring due precautions: 

'  the/ 
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they fnffer the sick and healthy to live promis- 
cuously. Besides keeping their pores shut by 
the grease with which they daily anoint their ^ 
bodies, they contract them also by means of the 
cold water, into which they plunge themselves, 
after dancing till they are become disgusting 
with swe-^it. rhough the disorders which thence 
result are of a common kind, their physicians 
are ignorant of the means of curing them, 
and the patients generally die. Fevers, atcend* 
ed with violent pains in the head, are also very 
frequent and dangerous, especially during the 
winter season, when the great rains render the 
air unhealthy. As antidotes to these disorders 
they prescribe abstinence, and will refrain two 
or tliree days from eating or drinking. 

They inclose the dead in cotton cloth, or 
straw mats; but people of rank are wrapped up 
in European linen, and the bier is covered witn 
black. The deceased is buried in the fields, 
where the graves are distinguished either by 
throwing np hills of earth over them, or by rais- 
ing plantations of trees round them. Both rich 
and poor observe a kind of mourning for their 
relatione. They confine themselves for three 
days, during which period they abstain froni 
all kinds 'of food. They also shave their heads, 
anoint their bodies with oil, and then rub them* 
ielves with a quantity of earth, or dust ; wliich 
gires them a most hideous and fantastic appear* 
apce. Those of a higher rank shave only the 
upper part of their heads, which they bind with 
a piece of cloth or leather; and confine them- 
selves to their houses during eight day s, after 
which they return to their former manner of 
^viiif, Wkkiwf, however, wf^ obliged to sub-^ 

TS»X. 
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niit to a much longer seclusion from the world | 
especially at court, and in populous places, 
where it would be considered as extremely in- 
decent and unbecoming for any such females to 
appear in public in less than a year, and even 
then otherwise than in black. 

The Congoese entertain a barbarous and in- 
human opinion, that, as dying persons are about 
to pass from a wretched and troublesome life 
into a state of happiness and tranquillity, no 
performance can be more kind and charitable 
than wliat tends to accelcmte their deliverance 
by any means. Hence it happens, that tliey no 
sooner perceive a man in the agonies of death, 
than they stun the patient with cries and shouts, 
or endeavour to stifle him with caresses. This, 
however, niav be considered as a mild sort of 
treatment, in comparison of what is practised by 
tlie caramon people, who always endeavour to 
dispatch the dying person as soon as possible, 
by stopping his mouth and nose, striking him on 
the breast, or such other inhuman treatment. It 
is related of the inhabitants of tlie province of 
Metamba, that when any of their relations are 
at the point of death, they drag them out of 
their bed by the arms or legs, throw them into 
tlie air as high as possible, and then suffer then) 
to fall to the ground. After viewing them at- 
tentively for some time, when dead or expiring, 
they throw themselves on the body, kiss it, and 
press it to their breasts with sighs and other 
marks of sorrow, which might be capable of 
exciting the pity of those, who are not ac« 
quaintcd with the indi£Ference and want pf af« 
fection that prevail in all their families* The 
body is then dr^si^d in a d^c^a( paaiuier, an4 
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sprinkled with meal by the oldest penon ; whilst 
the rest join in mournful songs, which are ac- 
companied with hideous howlings. 

The origin and history of this kingdom are 
extremely intricate and obscure ; and* there is 
no possibility of fixing either the time of the 
foundation of this monarchy, or of obtaining an 
authentic account of the several kines that oc- 
cupied the throne from" the reign or Luqueni, 
who was the founder and first sovereign of this 
empire. These defects are to be ascribed to the 
ignorance of the Congoese in the art of writings 
smce few facts, and still fewer dates, ha^e been 
preserved by them. The father of Luqueni was 
£minia-n-Zima, a petty prince on the banks of 
the Zaire, who having espoused the daughter 
of another chieftain, gave a loose to the dictates 
of his ambition, and being dissatisfied with the 
small extent of his dominions, resolved to at- 
tempt the subjugation of the neighbouring ter- 
ritory, which "Was composed of a number of 
small republics, jealous of their liberties and in- 
dependence. Accordingly, having invaded these 
states, he met with a brave and vigorous oppo- 
sition, which continued for several years; but 
at length, through dint of valour and perse- 
verance, he made himself master of a strongly 
fortified place, which served him as a retreat, 
and was capable of sustaining the attack of the 
united force of his enemies. From this fortress 
he made several inroads into the country with 
impunity, and, at length, subdued the whole 
territory. 

Luqueni, in the mean time, having incurred 
the displeasure of his father, erected his stand- 
ard, and was proclaimed king by the soldiers. 
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who deserted the cause of £minia-n-Zima> and 
ranged themselves under the banners of his son. 
Klated with the dienity which had been con- 
ferred on him» ana the increase of his army, 
Luqueni attacked and carried all before him. 
He subdued the whole province of Npembacassit 
which has been since denominated Congo, and 
enlarged his conquests from the mouth of the 
Zaire to the city of St. Salvadore, without meet- 
ing any vigorous opposition ; the prince of that 
vast tract of country having been defeated in the 
first engagement, and obliged to live exiled 
during the remainder of his days, llie de- 
scendants of this unhappy sovereign had re- 
course to the clemency of the conqueror, ob- 
tained the investiture of some petty lordships, 
on condition of their acknowledging Luqueni as 
tlieir king, and paying him a certain annual tri- 
bute. Their successors, however, have made 
many fruitless efforts to regain possession of 
their ancient dominions; and in order to pre- 
vent their title to the crown from becoming null 
and void, they yearly protest against the usur- 
pation of the reigning prince : this is done by 
sending a woman annually to command the king 
to retire to his own dominions, and to resign a 
ix»alm to which he has no right. The monarch 
answers, that God has raised him to tlie throne, 
yhich he hopes to transmit to his descendants ; 
alter which having made the woman some con- 
siderable presents, she departs. 
» TN John, king of Portugal, sent Diegp 

^li«t' ^*^'"' ^ ^'^^ ^^ ^^ enterprising genius, 
and the most expert navigator In his ser- 
vice, to make discoveries on die coast of Africa, 
f;;irther southi;yard U^a^ had been hitherto at** 

tempted. 
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tempted. Cam accordingly set sail ; and, en- 
deavouring to double Catalina, be insensibly ftll 
into the river Zaire, in wliich he had not pi o- 
ceeded far before he perceived a great nunibt i 
of the natives, greatly resemblinij the people lie 
had already seen; who approacned the Portu« 
guese, and presented them some of their fruits 
and other refreshments, which Cam. thankfully 
accepted, and returned some sma-1 equivalent. 
Delighted with tlie frankness of their conduct, 
this navigator paid them great attention, and 
endeavouring to become acquainted with their 
sovereign and mode of government, prevailed 
on the Congoese to accompany four or five of 
the Portuguese to St. Salvadore. These were 
charged with various articles of value, as pre- 
sents for the king and royal family, to induce 
the monarch to conclude an alliance with the 
Portuguese. Not, however, returning by tlie 
time appointed, Cam was compelled by different 
causes to leave tliem behind and sail for EurofH?, 
but carried with him four of tlie natives, who 
were persons of distinction, as hostages for the 
safety of his countrymen. During the voyage, 
the Congoese made such progress in accjuiring a 
knowledge of the Portuguese language, that on 
their arrival at the court of king John, they were 
capable of informing his majesty of several impor- 
tant matters relative to their country. This so de- 
lighted the Portuguese monarcli, that he ordered 
Cam to return with them to Congo, loaded with 
presents for themselves and their Icing, whom he 
exhorted to become a convert to the true re- 
ligioxi} and to acknowledge the Supreme Being. 

On his arrival in Congo, Cam was pleased to 
fiiki his men s^e, and that they had been fa- 
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vourably received at court. Soon after, a splen 
did embassy was sent to the king, soliciting hi: 
friendship, to the success of which the represen 
tations of the natives, who had been at the cour 
of Portugal, did not a little contribute. Ac 
cordingly, an alliance was soon formed betweei 
the two nations, which, though sometimes in 
terrupted by intervening causes, has never ye 
been entirely dissolved. Cam havinc; sailed oi 
the coast as far as the twenty-second degree o 
south latitude, made a formal visit to die king 
who received him with the greatest respect i and 
on the departure of this navigator for Europe 
appointed one of his nobles, named Zuchut, h 
accompany him in quality of ambassador V 
the Portuguese court, for die purpose of re 
questing a number of holy men, who might in 
struct him and his subjects in die principles o 
Christianity. Several young Congoese also at 
tended the ambassador ; all of wliom, on tliei 
arrival in Portugal, were taught the doctrine 
of the gospel, and baptized in the christian fai;j 
at Beza, where the court then resided, with th 
greatest splendour and solemnity. 

They were then sent back into tlieir ow 
country, accompanied by several priests; whc 
under the command of Rodcrigo Souza, ai 
riving at the city of Songo, on the river Zair< 
made a convert of die governor of that pre 
vince, who was baptized by the name of Eros 
nuel, in compliment to the king of Portugal- 
brother. Admiral Souza then hastened to tli 
court of the sovereign of Congo, where he mc 
with the most flattering attention. The kin 
was highly pleased with the presents that ha 
been sent himy and especially with the sacr€ 

uteusi 
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Qtensik carried by the priests, for the reception 
of which he resolved to erect a magnificent 
church. This edifice being built, the king, 
queeny and several of the nobdity were ba])tizea; 
Vvm majesties assuming the names of John and 
£Ieonoray in honour of the king and queen of 
PortBgal ; and the royal exanipie was followed 
by many thousands. The sovereign of Congo 
being obliged to set out soon ;ifter, in order to 
suppress an insurrection which liad broken o'jt 
in 1113 dominions, Souza presented Iiim widi a 
standard on which a cross was embroidered, and 
exhorted him to place his conii deuce of success 
in that Saviour, whose religion lie had embraced. 
TTiis expedition terminated in a signal victory, 
which the Congoese ascribed to supernatural 
assistance, and accordingly great numbers of 
them renounced the religion of their country, 
and embraced Christianity. The eldest son cf 
the king became a very zealous convert, and 
assumed the name of Alphonso ; but his yourger 
brother, Panzo Aquitima, continued strongly at- 
tached t© the heathenish superstitior^s in which h- 
had been educated, became the inveterate enemy 
of the Portuguese and of the Christian religion; 
and, at length, prevailed on his father to iipos- 
tatize, and to persecute all his converted sub- 
jects that did not follow his example. Alphon- 
so, however, resisting all the caresses and me- 
naces of his relations, was accused of treason, 
and- banished into a remote province. But the 
king having discovered soon after the injustice 
of the accusation, recalled Alphonso, and gava 
bim tlie government of the principal part of his 
dominions; through which the young prince 
endeavoured to disseminate the doctrines of vh«, 
Vou XIV. V ^os>^^\, 
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gobpcl, and even enforced its establishment b] 
the severest penalties. This irritating his bro 
iher, who siill preserved considerable influenci 
over the king, Alphonso was ordered to appea 
ut court, and give an account of his conduct 
* j^ which, however, he refused to do. Hi 
i!to> *i^thc''*s death happening soon after, hi 
* ^' was proclaimed kin;; of Congo. 
Panzo, who was at that lime at the head o 
a numerous army, was no sooner informed tha 
his brother had taken possession of the throw 
than he marched to attack him. Alphonso hsa 
only a few christian soldiers, whom, howevei 
he inspired with such resolution, that he gaine 
a complete victory, and drove his brother into 
V ood, attended only by an old experienced oi 
licer, where, it is reported, ho fell into a tra 
placed for the purposr of catching wild beastj 
Panzo died two days after, cither from the ir 
jury he received from this accident,^ or from hi 
(rrief and despair at the disappointment of all hi 
Lopes. After this, Alphonso enjoyed an undii 
turbed and prosperous rcU^n^ and promotci 
Christianity to the utmost ot his power. H 
sent his son Don Pedro, accompanied by severa 
young noblemen, to be educated in Portugal 
and tor whom the Portuguese monarch pre 
cured the ablest teachers. These youths having 
made a surprising progress in the knowledge c 
Christianity, after their return to Congo, greatl 
increased the number of converts by the force o 
their arguments, and exemplary conduct. A) 
phonso lived to see the greater part of his sub 
jects renounce their ^cient religion, and becom 
roselytes to the christian faith. A little befor 
is deathi h/e sent for his sou Don Pedro, an 

e^dioitft 
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exhorted him to promote Christianity in his do- 
xninions, as the most effectual means of securing 
to himself and his people, the divine favour 
and protection. Having thus spoken, ^ rs 
he blessed the young prince, and died leoe* 
universally lamented. 

He was succeeded in the kingdom by his 
son Don Pedro, who possessed his father's vir- 
tues, and even endeavoured to surpass hijn in 
liberality, by the considerable augmentations he 
made to the revenues of the church. During 
the reign of this prince, the pope granted to the 
bishop of St. Thomas, the spiritual jurisdiction 
of this kingdom; in consequence of which he 
assumed the title of bishop of Congo. When 
he aiTived to take possession of his bishopric, 
the joy of the people was universal, and almost 
incredible. The king, in particular, distinguish- 
. ed himself on this occasion : the roads through 
which the bishop was to pass, he caused to be 
covered with mats, for an extent of one hundred 
and fifty miles ; whilst myriads of his subjects 
testified their reverence by the humblest pros- 
trations, and followed the prelate with loud ac- 
clamations. This bishop divided the city of 
St. Salvadore into parishes, appointed proper 
pastors for each^ and regulated the several dis- 
tricts of the missionaries throughout the king- 
dom. 

Don Pedro dying without children, * -r^ 
left the crown to his brother Don Fran- , * ^ ' 
Cisco, a prince worthy of being his sue- "^ 
cessor, being possessed of the same excellent 
qualities, and in particular of his sincere :md 
exemplary zeal for the christian religion. Don 

F 2 Francisco, 
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A Tx Francisco, however, reigned only tw* 
1 roe;' years, and died very mnch regretted bf 
*'^'" his subjects. His cousin, Don IHegOb 
ascended the throne, and sent a splendid cd^ 
bassy to the Portuguese monarch, informing 
him of the state of Christianity in his doniiniooi» 
and lequesting that more missionaries might 
be sent to Congo. This prince endeavonied 
by every metliod to oblige the Portugjaese : be 
conformed himself to Uieir manners/ and ind* 
tated their luxurious mode of life; he adorned 
his palace with sumptuous furniture^ which he 
procured from Europe ; and he dressed m the 
most splendid apparel. He died without cfail- 
^ -p. dren, after jl reign of eight years, daring 
I ^io* ^^^^^''^ period Christianity was greatlj 
' diiFuscd throughout his dominions* 
The Portuguese, wIjo had now become "very 
numerous and powerful, through the indulgences 
they had CTcperiouced in several successive reigns, 
induced by the circumstance of the king's dying 
without issue, took upon them to fill the throne 
with a person of their own clioice. This bold 
and daring attempt did not fail of alarming the 
whole kingdom. The princes of the blood, the 
governors i}f the provinces, and the rest of the 
Congoese nobility, justly considered it as an 
open avowal of the intention of the Portngnese 
to subvert their constitution and govemmentf 
and to reduce the whole nation to the most ab- 
ject slaver)*. Tired, therefore, with indignation 
at the insult which was oflFered to tlicir liberty > 
they took up arms, and attacking the Porto* 
guese witli fury, exterminated every one who 
had joined In the conspiracy ; excepting only 
ihi' cicT£^> and mi^fiouaries, tJiou^h it is pro- 
bable 
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bable they were the very persons who had 
originally advised the obnoxious measure. The 
natives having, by this terrible massacre, secured 
their liberty and independence, proceeded to the 
election of a new king ; and the states being 
assembled for that purpose, they made choice 
of Don Henrique/., who was accordingly raised 
without opposition. This prince is said to have 
been a brother of the laie king, Don Diego, who, 
for certain poliiical n;asons, though sensible of 
\h great valour and many excellent qualities, 
kept him ctmhned at a distance from court, and 
sequestered from public affairs. His reign, 
however, was short and ingl».irious. Soon aitor 
his election to the throne, he was engau^oJ in a 
war against the Anzicans, in which being de- 
feated, he died of griet'. 

Don Henriquez was succeeded in tJie  ^^ 
kingdom by his son, Alvarez the first, *,! ■' 
who was a wise and brave prince, a 
zealous christian, and in every respect deserving 
a happier and more prosperous reign than he 
enjoyed. The first object of the newly elected 
monarch was to send a solemn and formal em- 
bassy to Don Sebastian, king of Portugal, to 
excuse and extenuate the late massacre of th{^ 
Portuguese. The ambassador of the king of 
Congo exposed in proper colours to the court of 
Lisbon the atrocious attempt made to subvert 
their constitution and government ; represented 
the odium which had been excited against the 
Portuguese, by their pride, avarice, and tyran- 
nical conduct ; and supported his assertions by 
iuch irrefragable evidence, that Don Sebastian, 
who was on the point of sending a powerful 
army to revenge the slaughter ot hU v>^b\^c^^« 

F 3 ^^''^ 
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vTfic; easily persuaded to listen to the terms of 
reconciiiHiion, and to live in peace and friend- 
ship with Alvarez and his people. 

i'his storm was no sooner dissipated* tham 
the Congoese monarch found himself and has 
kingdom threatened with a fresh calamity. 
This was an irruption of the Giagasy who in- 
vaded hi:i di minions on all sides, and, befoic a 
sufHcient army could be raised to hinder their 
devastations, put all to hre and sword, with^ 
out' the least distinction. Alvarez seeing him* 
self unable to stem the torrent, which deluecid 
and laid waste his territories, retired with ciis 
court to an isl«ind in the Z»>ire, where a grievous 
famine and pestilence attacked and destroyed 
great numbers of his followers. The next year> 
proved sdil more c'rcadful and afflicting : the 
whole harvesl wns devoared by the locusts, 
which covered tl-o ground in such swarms, that 
they left n^iilhcr biude of grass, nor grain of 
com remaining ; and consumed the very leaves 
and barks of trees. 13 y these complicated ca* 
lamities the pcc;j)le were reduced to such dis- 
tress, that parents were under the necessity of 
decimating their cluldren, and of selling some 
to support the rest. 

The king of Portugal being irdbrmed that 
there were several rich and valuable mines of 
gold and silver In Congo, sent proper and ex- 
perienced persons into tnat kingdom, w]iO were 
commanded to make a dilij?ent searcli :ind to 
give him an exact and faithiul account or I'lena^ 
Alvarez, however, being dissuaded by ir.s fa- 
ther confessor from suffering theso mines to be 
discovered, lest the disclosure of them should 
tempt the Portuguese monarch to make himscdf 
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master of the whole kingdom, directed the ar- 
tists into other provinces wliere neither silver 
nor gold was to be found. Disappointed in 
the expectations they had formed, Sebastian 
and his subjects entirely changed their behaviour 
towards the Congoese, and left them in no doubt 
what had been the principal object of the zeal 
and attention, which the Portuguese had hither- 
to manifested. The wealthy merchants ahan- 
doned the dominions of Congo, and the com- 
merce of tliat country fell into ruin and decay. 
The splendid embassies to the court of Lisbon 
experienced a cold and formal reception ; and 
the most earnest and unwearied entreaties of 
Alvarez for a fresh supply of missionaries, who 
might revive the spirit of religion, which was 
become almost extinct, were only answ^ered by 
promises and delays. Christianity daily de- 
creased ; whilst licentiousness and apostacy ac- 
quired strength, and gained new proselytes and 
promoters. The king, worn out with cares 
and disappointments, was • gathered to his fa- 
thers,' and left the crovTn to his son, Alvarez 
the second. 

The newly elected sovereign, not discouraged 
by the ill success which had attended the several 
embassies of his father to the court of Portugal, 
renewed the same requests, immediately after 
liis accession to the crown. Philip the second, 
who at that time swayed botli the sceptres of 
Spain and Portugal, listened to the entreaties 
ofi?Jvarez, and obtained from the pope, a bi^ 
shop for the kingdom of Congo, who was con- 
vey»cd thither soon after, accompanied by several 
cccJ esiastics and missionaries or diflFerent orders. 
Thiise being dispersed through Utt kvcigdoKx, Vs 
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their indefatigable zeal, restored Christianity to 
its former state, in a fewer number of years 
tlian, considering the extreme decay of religion, 
and the many difficulties they had to surmount, 
could reasonably have been expected. The suc- 
cess of their preaching also tended to suspend, 
if not to suppress, the numerous revolts which 
happened under every monarch; insomuch that 
Alvarez had the satisfaction of witnessing the 
surprising progress of Christianity, and of en- 
joying a quiet and peaceable reign during a 
space of twenty-seven years. 
A -pw On the demise of the monarch, Ber- 
> '.,/ nard, his eldest son, succeeded to the 
* throne; but he had scarcely reigned one 
year, before he was killed in a duel by his bro- 
ther Alvarez the tliird, or, as others say, assassi- 
nated by him ; who was immediately proclaim- 
ed king of Congo, and assumed the name of 
Alvarez the tliird. One of the first cares of 
the new sovereign was to exculpate himself 
from being accessary to tlie death of the late 
monarch. He, therefore, ordered a church to 
be erected on the field of battle, and on tlie very 
spot where his brother fell; and as soon as he 
was healed of the wounds, which he had re- 
ceived in the engagement, attended by a nume- 
rous retinue, he assisted in the work himself. 

The monarch's example was followed by his 
attendants, and the succeeding day by the 
queen, at the head of her court, accompanied by 
several of the Portuguese nobility. Alvarez 
A j^ the third died in the seventh year of his 
jggg* rei Ml, greatly regretted by his subjects, 
and by foreigners who enjoyed very ex- 
tensive privileges under his government. He 

is 
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is said to have been a wise and virtuous prince, 
a zealous promoter of Christianity, a lover of 
his country and people, and the friend and pa- 
tron x>f strangers. 

He was succeeded in the kingdom by his son, 
Don Pedro the second, who reigned only two 
years, but in that period had an opportunity of 
displaying his wisdom, moderation, and justice. 
An open rupture having taken place bct^^een the 
natives and Portuguese, both appealed to armi, 
and the latter were defeated. Tne nobility and 
chief officers of the kingdom unanimously ex- 
pressed their resentment against these foreigners, 
and insisted that they should be expelled the 
territory of Congo without trial or delay. The 
king, however, would not consent to this pre- 
cipitate measure, but having made a full and 
impartial inquiry into the matter, was convinced 
that his subjects had acted unjustly, and were 
the aggressors. He, therefore, gave the Por- 
tuguese fresh assurances of his favour and pro- 
tection, and reconciled them witli the natives. 
^Hiis prince also died much regretted by his 
snbjects. 

Don Pedro was succeeded by Don Gar7ia, of 
whom, whether he was a son, or a relation of 
the deceased monarch, it is unknown. * yx 
He was a prince of great virtues and ^fq± 
abilities, and was much esteemed by his 
subjects ; but his reign was equally short witli 
that of his predecessor, and he died in the se- 
cond year after his accession to the throne. 
His successor, Don Ambrosio, is said . y^ 
to have been a pious and benevolent i.*o«' 
monarch ; but his government was also ^ * 

6f 
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A T\ of sliort duration. On the demise of this 
j^*o|'king, Alvarez the fourth ascended the 
' tlironc, of whom we read of nothing 
worthy of notice, excepting that he was the 
A T^ son of Alvarez tlie third. He was suc- 
\ f 'sfi * *^ceded by Alvarez the fiftli, whose reign 
* was unfortunate and of short duration. 
The king having entertained unjust suspicions 
of the duke of Bamba, and of the marquis of 
Chiona, his brother, they were obliged to raise 
forces, and to unite in their own defence. A 
decisive battle was fought, in which the royal 
army was defeated, and the king taken prisoner. 
The two brothers, however, instead of abusing 
their victory, and putting the vanquished mo- 
narch to death, as is the usual custom of bar- 
barous nations, confined him in one of tlieir pa- 
laces, and treated him with the greatest respect. 
At length, in order to prove to the king their 
inviolable fidelity and attachment to his person, 
they conveved him on a hammock to his capital, 
which, witn all the insignia of royalty, ther 
restored to him. The savage and ungrateful 
Alvarez, instead of being reconciled by this 
singular mark of loyalty and respect, became 
more incensed against them ; and, considering 
it disgraceful to be indebted to his subjects for 
his crown and his life, he was no sooner restored 
to the throne, than he levied another army, with 
which he marched against the two brothers. 
The engagement was long and bloody, and the 
victory for some time doubtful. At length, 
however, the royal forces were totally defeated, 
and vast numbers of them slain, among whom 
was the king himself. The duke of Bamba was 
Unanimously chosen sovereign of Congo, pro- 
claimed 
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claimed accordingly amidst the acclamations of 
the people, and assumed the name of the de« 
ceased monarch* 

Alvarez the sixth was a wise and pious prince, 
but he was scarcely seated on the throne, when 
he was assassinated by his brother, the marquis 
of Chiona, who was called Don Gar/ia. Ap- 
pearing with an armed force, he so in- . w^ 
timidated the electors, that not only were i^j^i ' 
all reproaches respecting his enormous 
and unnatural crime entirely suppressed, but 
he was chosen, without opposition, king of Con- 
go. In tho beginning of his reign lie gave great 
hopes, on account of his ability in governing, 
and of his justice and zeal for religion. These 
virtues, however, were soon effaced by his am- 
bition. He conceived the design of securing 
the crown to his eldest son, Don Alphonso, 
vnthout election, and contrary to the laws of 
the country. He began, therefore, with per- 
secuting all tlie princes of the blood, who, in 
preference to him and the duke of Bamba, had 
a right to the crown, which by the victory of 
the two brothers had been transferred to a fo- 
reign family, or, at least, to a distant branch of 
that on the throne. Don Garzia put to death 
all these unfortunate persons, whom he could 
discover. These cruelties discovered the am- 
bitious designs of the monarch, and failed not 
to alarm the states of the empire ; but none of 
them had the courage to expostulate with him 
on the vileness of his conduct. The catholic 
priests, however, ventured to represent to him 
the guilt and danger of these proceedings ; but 
the repulse they experienced soon cooled the 
Mai ox manyy and the rest became objects of his 
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hatred and resentment. The king perceiTing 
that he grew daily more odious and detestable 
to his subjects, had recourse to soothsajerSf 
jiorcercrs, and magicians, who had obtained an 
ascenU;uicy, during tlie period in which the For* 
tuguese had deprived Congo of missionaries* 
These impostors finding that Don Alphonsoi 
was strongly attached to Christianity, inspired 
the father with suspicions against him. With- 
out allowing time for hearing the defence of 
his son, Don Garzia convened the states of the 
empire, and declared Don Alphonso unwerthy 
A T^ and incapable of succeeding him in the 
Ififii kingdom, and caused his son Antonio to 
' be elected and crowned sovereign of 
Congo. 

Don Antonio had no sooner finished the ob- 
sequies, than he began to execute the dying 
commands of his fatlier. He ordered his eldesfi 
brother, Alphonso, to be put to death in a cruel 
manner, and refused him the rites of sepulture. 
The nobles and officers of his kingdom, of whom 
he entertained tlie least suspicion of disrespect 
or disattection, underwent the same fate. At 
length he proceeded to such excesses of cru- 
elty, that he could scarcely procure servants or 
slaves to attend him. The catholic priests re* 
mon.^trated against these enormities, and also 
against the incestuous marriage which he had 
contracted v/ith one of lus relations. Indignant 
at the opposition he received from men who had 
become odious to him, he deprived die clergy of 
their property, and threatened to exterminate 
all the Portuguese in his dominions. The latter 
resolving to be in readiness, revived their former 
(demands on the gold and silver mines, and d^ 

clared 
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clared they were resolved to take possession of 
them by force of arms. Don Antonio> in order* 
to prevent such a measure, levied an army of 
five hundred thousand men. He then consulted 
the diviners and magicians, and offered sacri- 
fices to render their pretended deities favour- 
able and propitious. The soothsayers assured 
him of victory, and that, accompanied by an 
escort of the Portuguese lords, he should enter 
m triumph the city of St. Paul de Loanda, the 
metropolis of Angola, whither he was marching 
his troops. Both armies soon after engaged, 
and the Portuguese, who amounted only to 
about four thousand men, so grievously annoyed 
the enemy, that great numbers of them dispersed 
and fled, and the rest were dreadfully slaughter- 
ed. The kmg, who had posted himself on an 
eminence to observ^e the battle, was surrounded 
and slain, and his head was canied in triumph 
to the capital: an entrance very different from 
what had been predicted by his soothsayers. 
All that is known respecting his successors, 
Alvarez the seventh, and Alvarez the eighth, 
does not appear to merit a place in history ; 
but the Portuguese after a length of time ob- 
tviined the power of new-modelling the govern- 
ment, and of electing a king. 

SECTION III. 

Angola* 

ANGOI-.A, which is also called by the na- 
tives Dombo, is bounded on the north by Con- 
TOi on the east by Matemba, on the south by 
iguela, and on the west by the ocean. The 
Vol. XIV. G iw^^v 
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most considerable rivers in this kingdom, are 
the Dande and Coanza. It is» however, in 
general, well watered ; and the soil is fertile, 
and yields various sorts of grain, pulse, and 
fruits ; and the country is enriched with mines 
of silver, copper, and other metals. The dress 
and external appearance of the natives greatly 
resemble those of the inhabitants of Congo. In 
their dispositions they are intolerably indolent ; 
and their manner of living is indelicate and rude : 
the flesh of dogs is preferred to tliat of any other 
animal, and mey fatten these creatures, and 
publicly expose them for sale. The natives of 
Angola are divided into four classes: tlie no- 
bility; those denominated children of the 
lingdom, who are principally tradesmen and 
artificers ; the slaves of the grandees ; and the 
captives taken in war, who are reduced to ser- 
vitude. 

Polygamy is allowed in this kingdom in its 
utmost latitude, and is practised even by tliose 
who make open profession of Christianity. The 
first wife, however, is esteemed superior to the 
rest. The mother of a child is not permitted to 
cohabit with her husband till its teeth begin to 
appear: when the friends and relations of both 
sexes carry the infant in their anns from house 
to house, accompanied with vocal and instru- 
mental music, and solicit some trifling gift for 
the child, which is seldom refused. The com- 
mon rules of domestic economy are reversed in 
this country : the men stay at home and employ 
themselves in spinnino; and weaving; whilst the 
women transact all tne business of the field, and 
provide for the wants of the families* 

In 
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In their funeral solemnitie*;, they carefully- 
wash the body, and decorate the deceased with 
collars, bracelets, and new cloaths. The de- 
funct is then carried into a kind of vault, and 
placed in a sitting posture, on a heap of earth 
raised for that purpose. The more opulent 
throw various weapons and utensils into the 
cprave, and conclude the ceremony with sprink- 
ling the ground with blood, and with libations 
of wine made in remembrance of their deceased 
friends. 

Angola was formerly a part of the kingdom 
of Congo, and was governed by a deputy under 
the monarchs of that country; but it was after- 
wards made a free and independent state, and 
the deputies became sovereigns, and were suf- 
ficiently powerful to compel those princes to 
live in . friendship with them, without paying 
tribute or allegiance. The kings of Angola 
were little inferior to those of Congo, when the 
Portuguese were admitted into their territories. 
The latter, however, have wrested from them 
a great part of their dominions, and abridged 
them of their wealth and power ; but they do 
not appear to possess that unlimited authority, 
which they hold in Congo; nor are they able 
to prevent the Dutch and English from trading 
with the natives. 

The principal articles imported into this 
country, are silks, velvets, Turkey carpets, 
wines, brandy, knives, pins, needles, fire-arms, 
cutlasses, and various otlicr martial weapons, 
which are given in exchange for slaves. The 
religion of this kingdom formerly consisted of 
the same idolatrous and superstitious worship 
jis th^t of Congo. But after the Portuguese 
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had fixed themselves in several parts of this 
country, they solicited the courts of Rome and 
^ladrid for missionaries and priests, who readily 
consented to labour in so plentiful a vineyard. 
These being dispersed through the several pro- 
vinces, preached to the idolatrous natives with 
€uch zeal and success, that, in the space of ten 
years, twenty thousand persons were converted 
to Christianity. Since that time, their numbers 
have continued to increase, and the kings of 
Portugal, and the popes of Rome, have con- 
stantly sent fresh missionaries into this country. 
New churches have been also erected in the 
provinces subject to the crown, and are main-' 
tained out of the royal treasury ; and the go- 
vernor of the district obliges every lord to 
have in his jurisdiction a cnapel, in which to 
say mass, and to baptize. 

This kingdom is divided into provinces, on 
the chiefs of which is imposed a tribute, which is 
in proportion to the extent, wealth, and fertility 
of the respective districts. Among such a dum- 
ber of governors, some are hereditary and 
others elective; the subjects of the former are 
kept imder better regulations, and more strict 
discipline, while those of tlie Litter are general- 
ly imperious, and refuse to submit to the least 
reproof. The military state of Angola and 
Congo is nearly the same. The troops of this 
country, which are all infantry, arc a sort of 
national militia, in which every man capable of 
bearing arms is enrolled. They seldom appear 
before their commanders, excepting when an 
expedition is undertaken, and then assemble in 
prodigious multitudes. Nor are those who are 
kcptK)r the service of the Portuguese, better dis- 
ciplined 
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ciplincd than the rest ; insomuch that though 
tiie king of Angola can raise an army of four 
or fivie thousand men, this numerous body of 
troops would be easily broken and discomfited 
by a very few regular soldiers. In an engage- 
ment, they are generally divided into three 
squadrons ; and the general, who is in the cen- 
tre, directs their motions by ihe sound of warlike 
instruments. The soldiers attack the enemy 
with loud shouts, and in appearance with much 
fury; but if any accident, or panic, hippen to 
disconcert them, neither the general, nor his in- 
struments, can rally them, or bring them back 
to the charge* All the drums and trumpets of 
Africa could not drown the horrible outcries of 
an army when flying. The officers fight naked 
to the girdle, but hang ahont their neck several 
links of iron, to which are fastened rings; and 
they have bells depending from the waist. This 
dress, they think, inspires the soldiers with ar- 
dour, and gives the commander an appearance 
of pomp and grandeur. Their weapons arc the 
bow, sword, target, and dagger. 

St. Paul de l^oanda, whicli is the capital of 
this kingdom, the residence of the sovereign, 
and one of the most considerable settlements 
of the Portuguese on this side of Africa, is 
situated on the Isle of Loando, which is twelve 
miles in length, and three quarters of a mile in 
breadth, and is in eight degrees and forty-five 
minutes of south latitude. 

The first governor who shook oflF the yoke 
of Congo, and erected this province into a se- 
parate and independent kingdom, was called 
Angola. Being an ambitious person, and hav- 
ing become wealthy and powerful by the re- 
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duction of several of the neighbouring state*;, 
he was easily induced to undertake this mi»a- 
surc. In order, however, to prevent die king 
ot Con^jo from entertaining any suspicions of 
his design, which might have disconcerted his 
views, he continued to send to tliat monarch 
the usual annual tribute, till he thought him- 
s.*^'lf seated Hnnlv on tJie throne, when he took 
otT" rlio m isk, and assumed the regal title. What, 
however, greatly facilitated his measures, wa& 
a war, in which tlie king of Congo was at that 
time engaged with the Giagas, who had made in- 
roads into his dominions, and against whom he 
was obliged t o request the assistance of Angola, 
as a frii'nd and ally. The two monarchs con- 
tinued ever after on the most amicable terms 
rendering assist anre to e.ich other, and encou- 
raging a mutual conmicrce between the two 
nations. Angola lived to a very advanced age, 
and was highly respected by his subjects ; but 
in what year his reign commenced, or termi- 
nated, no author has been able to ascertain ; 
though it must have taken place after tlie dis- 
covery of this country by the Portuguese. 

'J'he king had a great number of wives and 
concubines, one of whom, on account c^f her 
prudence and economy, he made his chief cjueen. 
He had no son, but three daughters by her ; to 
the eldest of whom, named Zunda Riangolat 
he endeavoured to secure the succession. An* 
gola being grown very old and intirm, commu- 
nicated his project to his prime minister, a fa- 
vouritc slave, whom he had raised to that dig- 
nity for bis services and abilities, The artful and 
ambitious minister failed not to applaud and 
9pproTe the ixxtention of the monarch, though 
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tis principal design was to supplant the princess, 
and tv.^ seize the throne. Accordingly, taking 
an opportunity when the court was employed in 
sowing the Unds, he spread a report that some 
enemies had penetrated into the dominions of 
Angola. This rumour being confirmed by se- 
veral of his partlzans, was universally believed, 
and every one prt^pared to liee for safety. In 
this confusion, the tiv;ichcrous minister con- 
ducted tlie princesses to the royal palace, and 
acquainted the monarch with the pretended 
danger. The king in great trepidation, and 
unable to stir from his bed, begged him to take 
50Tne steps for his safety ; upon which, the 
minister, who was young and vigorous, took 
.Angola on his shoulders, and conveyed him into 
a neighbouring wood, under pretence of saving 
Iiim from tJic fury of the eni^niy ; but he was no 
sooner out of the siglit (^f those that accompa- 
i"iled him, than setting down liis royal master, 
he drew a dagger, and plunged it to his heart. 
Many of the nobles of the kingdom immediately 
appeared in arms against him ; but finding hiff 
party very powerful, they suffered him to ascend 
the throne without opposition, on his declaring 
that he only intended to secure it for Zundi 
Riangola, The young princess, though she 
readily penetrated the whole oiF bis aesigQ^ 
tliought proper to dissemble her sentiments, ajid 
seemingly to acquiesce in his measures. Several 
years, however, elapsed without the performangje 
of his promise, or any attempt of her to dethrone 
him. But, at length, the usurper died suddenly, 
and tlie young princess was acknowledged and 
crowned queen of Angola. 

ZundjI 
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Zunda Riangola having assumed the diadem, 
resolved not to marry, that she might have no 
rival near the throne. The same mistrust, how- 
ever, inspired her with sentiment; of jealousy 
towards the two sons of her sister Munda, who, 
as the presumptive heirs of the crown, were 
become the hope of the kingdom. Apprehen- 
sive that her subjects, weary of being governed 
by a woman, would place one of them on tlic 
throne, she suffered continual uneasiness, and 
resolved to have them destroyed. She, there- 
fore, ordered them to be brought to court, un- 
der pretence of having them educated as her 
own children, and lieirs of the crown. Tlie 
eldest, however, had scarcely arrived, when §he 
caused him to be sacrificed to her jealousy. 
The horror which seized the parents of the 
illustrious youth, at the report of his assassina- 
tioh, was excessive, and they immediately sal- 
lied forth at the head of their vassals, with an 
intention of surprising the c-ueen. They found 
ber, however, prepared to receive them, at the 
head of a numerous body of forces; but the 
troops of the queen quickly gave way, and aban- 
doned her to their resentment. The mother of 
the deceased youth rushed on her unnatural 
sister, and havin? plunged a dagger to her 
heart, commanded the body to be torn to pieces^ 
The states of Angola immediately offered to 
place her and her husband on the throne of that 
empire; but they refused that honour, and con- 
ferred the crown on their second son Angola 
Chilvagni. 

This prince was a great warrior, and soon 
enlarged the ancient dominions of the empire^ 
1^ the conquest of several considerable provinces 

on 
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on the eastern and southern frontiers. His fame 
became so great that powerful nations submitted 
at his approach, and were proud of fiehting 
under his banners. He had a great number of 
wives, and many sons, whom he placed in the 
governments of the provinces he conauered. 
He died highly regretted by his people, and 
was succeeded by one of his younger sons> 
named Dambi Angola. This prince had no 
sooner ascended the tlirone, than becoming ap- 
prehensive that his brothers would unite against 
him, in favour of the eldest, he resolved to adopt 
the inhuman and too frequent expedient of put- 
ting them to death. This design, however, could 
not be carried into effect with such secrecy, but 
that tw^o of the princes received notice of the 
king's intentions, and escaped into a distant part 
of the country. Dambi was a monster of per- 
fidy, cruelty, and avarice ; and his subjects es- 
teemed it fortunate, tliut his reign was of short 
duration. Plis funeral, nevertheless, was per- 
formed with as much magnificence and ostenta- 
tion, as if he had beeu the best of monarchs ; and 
a mount was crc^Sled over his grave, consisting, 
according to the barbarous cu.stom of the coun- 
try, of a number of human victims immolated 
to th^ nianos of the deceased sovereign. 

He was succeeded in the kingdom by Angola 
Chilvagni the si^cond, a \v;iilike and liberal 
prince, but ambitious of glory. He made tlie 
most dreadful and dt s:ructive inroads into the 
frontiers of Congo, the livers of which were 
tinged with tlie blood of myriads, whom he 
massacred in these excursions. The generosity 
he exercised, however, towards those that sub- 
mitted themselvcfc to liis mcrcv, induced the 
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governors of the territories which he was about 
to enter, to send deputies to meet him, who ac- 
knowledged him as their sovereign, and im- 
plored his favour and protection. His surpri- 
sing success, added to the extravagant praises 
which his parasites failed not to bestow upon 
him, had such an effect, and rendered him so 
vain, that he began to fancy himself one of the 
deities of the country, and, therefore, required 
that divine honours should be paid him. He 
was, however, compelled to submit to the com- 
mon fate of mcvrtiils, and died childless. 

His successor Ngingha Angola was a prince 
of cruel and tyrannical disposition, and, under 
the pretence of justice, exercised the greatest se- 
verities. His subjects, however, were soon de- 
livered from his cruelties and oppression. Death 
put a speedy period to his existence, and his 
reign ; and he was buried with the usual pomp 
and solemnities, and had a whole hecatomb of 
haman victims slain upon his grave. Bandi 
Angola, his son, was even more cruel than his 
father, and carried his inhumanity so far, that 
he rendered himself odious and detestable to 
his subjects. A general revolt ensued, in which 
the Angolese requested the assistance of the 
neighbouring Giagas, These, like a band of 
cannibals, hasted to their aid, as to a splendid 
banquet, and besieged the tyrant upon an inac- 
cessible mountain, where they hoped to reduce 
him by famine. In this emergency, the mo- 
narch applied for succour to tlie king of Congo, 
whose interest and policy it was, to prevent 
these barbarians from entering the dominions 
of Angola, from whence they might easily pass 
into his own. ITiat prince, therefore, hesitated 

not 
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not to render Iiim speedy and efFectual aid, but 
commanded a powerful body of Portuguese to 
inarch to his assistance. Accordinely^ they 
attacked the Giagas with such irresistible fury, 
that they were quickly routed, and the rebels 
were reduced to obedience and submission. 

Band! Angola finding himself thus freed from 
danger, and peace and tranquillity restored to 
his dominions, was so affected with this signal 
service of the Portuguese, tliat he received them 
into his dominions, and even made them 
members of his privy council. But the princess, 
the king's daughter, becoming enamoured of 
the Portuguese general, the monarch formed 
the resolution of extirpating them. This design 
was not concerted with such secrecy, but that 
the princess received information of the plot, 
and communicated die same to her lover. The 
general finding himself unable to oppose the 
whole force or the kingdom, decmod it proper 
and expedient to retire with his countr}'men to 
Congo, whither tliey arrived in safety without 
molestation. He then set sail for Portugal, and 
related to the court of Lisbon the plan he had 
formed for reducing Angola, and the specious 
pretence which the treachery and ingratitude of 
that prince afforded for invading his dominions. 
This matter was highly approved by the king 
and council, and an armament was immediately 
prepared for the expedition, the chief command 
of which was vested in the general. Accords 
ingly, they set sail, and landing in Angola^ 
strongly fortified themselves in an advantage* 
ous situation, on the banks of the Coanza. 

These circumstances being reported to Bandiy 
he assembled his troops, and engaged the enemy. 
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The PortU":ncse, however, soon rontcd and dis- 
persed the king's forces, and ravaged the whole 
country with fire and sword. The monarch 
escaped to an inaccessible retreat, from which he 
tvas induced to remove by a stratagem of his own 
subjects. 'JTiey sent deputies to inform him of 
the revolt of a certain governor, who, at the 
head of a numerous body of forces, committed 
dreadful devastations, and to request permission 
of his majesty, tliat they might levy a siiiEcient 
number of troops for suppressing the rebellious 
chieftain. This proposal was very acceptable 
to the king, who immediately granted their re- 
quest. Four days after, they sent to acquaint 
him, that they had attacked the rebels, and si^- 
fered a repulse ; but that, if his majesty would 
condescend to honour them with his presence, 
the very sight of him would inspire the soldiers 
witli fresh courage. The king, therefore, witli- 
out any other escort than his guards, marched 
to head his troops, which were encamped on 
the banks of the Luculla. He was no sooner 
come within sight of the army, tlian the princi-. 
pal officers went forth to meet him, as if to pay 
tlieir resptcis to the monarch ; by which means, 
having separyted him from his guards, and s-ur- 
rounded him on all sides, they attacked and put 
him to death. 

He left hve children, one of which was an in- 
fant by a favourite concubine, and the other 
four, consisting of a son and three daughters, 
Vrere by a female slave. The first was oeemed 
incapable of succeeding to tlie throne, on ac- 
count of the infidelity of tlie mother ; and ac- 
cording to. the laws of the realm, the latter 

children could fiot inherit the crown, because 

1 r.f 
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Oa entering the hall of audience, she was sur« 
prised to observe a magnificent chair placed for 
the viceroy, and opposite to it, on the floor, a 
superb carpet and velvet cushion for her. She 
concealed her displeasure, however, with great 
presence d mind, and beckoned to one of her 
female attendants, who immediately fell on her 
knees on the carpet, and leaning on her arms, 
presented her back to her mi<;tress. Zingha 
placed herself upon it, and remained in that si- 
tuation during the whole conference. The Por- 
tuguese offered to enter into a treaty of alliance 
with the king of Angola, on condition that he 
would acknowledge himself a vassal of the crown 
of Portugal, and pay an annual tribute to that 
court. To this the princess replied with much 
indignation ; " these conditions are fit to be pro- 
posed to a people conquered by the force of 
arms, but not to a powerful monarch, . who gra- 
tuitously solicits the friendship and alliance of 
the Portuguese/' Zingha obtained her purpose : 
the treaty was concluded, .without any other 
conditions than the exchange of prisoners. The 
audience being finislied, the viceroy conducted 
the princess out of the hall, and observing to her 
that the lady, on whom she had sat, continued 
still in the same posture, requested she v^puld 
order her to rise. Zingtia replied, " It does 
not become the ambassadress of a great prince 
to make use twice of the same chair : I leave lier 
to you.^* - 

The princess was so captivated with the . ^^ 
politeness of the Portuguese, and the ho- , ' * 
Jipurs paid to her, that she continued for 
some time at Loanda San Paulo, their capital. 

Vol, XIV. H SUe 
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She was also pleased with observing Ihe order, 
arm^, and various evolutions oi' their troops. 
During the period of her remaining in that city, 
she consented to be instructed in the principles of 
Christianity, to which she seemed so much at- 
tached, that, whether from policy or taste, she 
caused herself to be baptized. On her return, 
her brother requested the viceroy to send proper 
persons, who might teach him also the doctrines 
of the christian religion, which, he said, be was 
desirous of embracing. Missionaries accordingly 
arrived, and were kindly received by the king, 
who seemed to approve of the principles of the 
gospel ; but when the priests advised him to be 
baptized, he peremptorily refused, and command- 
ed them to return to the Portuguese. Zingba 
tried every possible means to dissuade him from 
an action, which could not fail of exciting the 
anger and r(;sentment of the viceroy, but in vain. 
The monarch also, instead of ratifying the treaty, 
which had been concluded by his sister, deter- 
mined to renew the war with the Portuguese, and 
to invade their territories. These tergiversations 
proved his ruin. His troops were defeated, and 
himself obliged to sv^im for safety to a small island, 
whither the Portuguese pursued him. Being sur- 
rounded by his enemies, he seemed to have no 
other alternative, than to fall into their hands^ 
or to be devoured by wild beasts, with which the 
place abounded* He was, however, speedily 
relieved from both by a dose of poison, which, 
8s was believed, some of his attendants adminis- 
tered to him, by order of his $ister Zingha. He 
had, however, sent his son to a chief of the Giagas, 
whom he besought to take him under his care and 
protection. 
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No sooner was Zingha in possession of . ^ 
the throne, than she tried every means to ,1^* 
corrupt the person to whom her nephew 
had been intrusted^ and protested that she ac- 
cepted the crown with no otJier view, than to 
place it on his head, as soon as she found him 
capable of assuming the reins of government. 
The chief of the Giagas being fully apprised of 
her character^ disregarded tiiese pretences and 
protestations, and for a considerable time resisted 
her repeated solicitations, that the young prince 
should be sent her« At length, hov\ever, wea- 
ried with hei intreatieg, the too cre<iulous Giaga 
became persuaded that there could be no danger 
in consenting to a short interview with the qaeen, 
and the unfortunate youth accordinlgly waited 
upon her, attended by a suitable retinue. Zing- 
ha received him at first with such apparent ten- 
derness and affection, as removed all cau^e of 
fear and suspicion ; but no sooner was the prince 
entirely in her power, than slie stabbed him with 
her own hand, and commanded his body to be 
thrown into the Coanza. 

The next attempt of the queen was directed 
towards effecting the deliverance of the kingdom 
firom the Portuguese, who had become so nume- 
rous, wealthy, and powerful, that they were 
djGead^d by all her subjects- They had got into 
their hands the most beautiful part of Angola ; 
an usurpation she was as little disposed to suffer^ 
as she was to confine herself witliin the province 
of Metamba, the only possession they seemed 
willing to allow her. Being of a martial temper, 
Zingha did not hesitate to enter into a war with 
the Portugivese; and she only delayed to declare 

112 it. 
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human sacrifices. She was elected their chief, 
and became more ferocious than. their singhtllo», 
or priests. Such was the influence and authority 
of Zingha over the people that composed her 
monarchy, that they were ready at the first in- 
dication of her will, to encounter every danger, 
and to follow her on the most hazardous entet- 
prize. In this mutual confidence, she made 
many strenuous and daring attempts to dislodge 
the Portuguese from their fortresses ; but what 
could myriads of such naked and undisciplined 
troops perform, when opposed to the fire from 
the ramparts and artillery ? Finding, therefore, 
that all efforts of this kind were vain and fruit- 
less, she employed her forces ^^ making contir 
nual inroads into their provinces ; ravaged the 
level country with the fury of a ferocious ani- 
mal; massacred and burnt, plundered and de- 
stroyed, wherever she went ; and having retired, 
loacled with booty, she quickly re-appeared, 
though supposed to be at a considerable dis- 
tance. 

This war continued many years. Zingha 
suffered several defeats and experienced ro^ny 
losses ; but her valour and prudence always as- 
sisted her in repairing them. Hitherto, the Por- 
tuguese had in vain endeavoured to reduce the 
queen by force of arms, or to reconcile her by 
means of promises and presents : she rejected the 
one with disdain, and eventually succeeded 
against the other ; and would listen to no terms, 
unless they consented to resign all their conquests 
in Angola. Apprehensive, however, that Zingha 
would be able to induce a powerful chief of the 
Giagas^ wiio had yd remained neutral^ to unite 

his 
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his troops with those of the queen, the Porlu- 
giiese sent an ambassador to her under a pretence 
of becotning mediators between her and her ene- 
mies. Imagining also that she was not s^bso-' 
lately averse to Christianity, they dispatched 
along with the ambassador, whose name was 
Pon Caspar Borgia, a learned priest called Don 
Antonio Coglib, who, while the former was 
treating in regard to p>6lilical affairs, was to 
endeavour to revive in her mind those sparks of 
religion, which were supposed not to be altoge- 
ther extinct. 

On their arrival, they met with such a re- 
ception, as gave each of theiyi hopes of success. 
But after the queen had heard them to the end 
of their speech, she assumed a haughty and im- 
perious tone, and replied to the former," that it 
did not become her dignity to lay down her 
arms, till the war had been brought to an ho- 
nourable conclusion; and that in fespect to the 
Giagas, into whose sect she had been admitted, 
and with whom she had lived ra^iny years, they 
had furnished her with such a number of forces, 
that her interest and honour required she should 
alwavs retain them in her service, and afford 
them protection and support. To the latter 
she answered, that she remembered extremely 
vvell she had formerly embraced Christianity, 
and been baptized; but that the time was not 
then proper for desiring her to change her senv 
timents and professions ; and she requested they 
vvould recollect, that it was entirely owing to 
them that she had abjured their religion. Borgia, 
perceiving that no change could be wrought 
j|i her sentiments of religion^ tool;; occasion tq 
. ' observe^ 
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observe^ that she had already gained sufficient 
honour in war, and that it was now time to 
think of giving peace and tranquiUity to her sub- 
jects, and of accepting the proffered friendship 
and alliance of the king of Portugal. To this she 
only replied, that she was well aware of the 
strength and valour of the Portuguese,, and should 
esteem it an hon'our to be allied to them ; but that 
they certainly could have no claim to those domi- 
nions, of which she had been so unjustly de- 
prived. Thus terminated the embassy, and the 
negociators returned without success but not 
without hopes. 

The war was carried on with redoubled fury, 
and with various turns of fortune^ by both par- 
ties. In one engagement, Zingha was deprived 
of her two sisters, Cambi and Fungi, who were 
taken prisoners by the enemy ; and she herself 
escaped with difficulty. Fung^ abusing the per- 
mission that had been granted her of walking 
about the town, in which she was confined, 
bribed some malecontents to open the gates to 
the forces of her sister. This treason, however, 
being di&covered before the time appointed for 
|he execution of the plot, she was strangled by 
order of the Portuguese governor. The queen 
was sensibly affected with the death of her sister, 
and this being quickly succeeded by the defeat of . 
her allies, and the total expulsion of (he Dulch 
out of Angola, she considered herself as unfor- 
tunate, and became melancholy. The Portu- 
guese viceroy, Don Salvador Correa, a man of 
great moderation and prudence, thought the . 
moment favourable for overcoming, by kind 
pffcrs, that spirit which could^not be subdijed Jby 

force. 
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force. He, therefore, dispatched two Capuchin 
missionaries, men distinguished by their wisdom, 
who were charged to return her thanks for cer- 
tain favours, which she had conferred on the 
christians in her states, and to solicit a continu- 
ance of them. ' She gave therii a gracious re- 
ception, and complied with their request. But 
when they represented to her the extreme 
guilt of her apostacy, and the danger she in- 
curred by thus persevering, she seemed greatly 
agitated. 

At length, fetching a deep sigh, the queen 
spoke as follows : " May God be merciful to a 
princess, who is injured in what she considers as 
most valuable. It is not by my own fault, but 
by that of another, that I am reduced to the 
state in which you now see me. I should not 
have been in this condition, I should not have 
felt the stings of remorse, more poignant than 
words can express, had I not been deprived of 
my just rights. Have compassion upon me, O 
my fathers ! and pity my lamentable case ! If 
I am driven into utter perdition, they are the 
occasion of it who have expelled me out of my 
dominions. I am sensible that I have departed 
from the right way : but I must continue m my 
error, or I shall become the contempt and scorn' 
of my subjects. I must also remain in it, till 
those usurpers restore every thing of whicli they 
have deprived me. Consider how unhappy I 
am to spend all my life in the tumult of arms, 
and in "the midst of blood and slaughter. Pray 
then to God for me, that he would vouchsafe to 
break the chains w?(h which I am loaded ; be- 
cause I am not sufficiently strong to do it my- 
self. 
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self. In that case I promise in the sight of the 
Almighty, that I will return to the religion- 
which I have been tiius obliged to renounce, 
and ihat I will give you every encouragement 
and assistance in my power, to enable you to 
propagate and establish the same among my 
people/' 

The concluding words of the queen's speech, 
which was accompanied wilh tears, convinced 
tlie missionaries ot the impossibility of bending 
the haughty and stubborn mind of this princess, 
so Ion]g; as the Poruiguese persisted in attempt- 
ing to make her submit by force, and to pay 
the tribute and homage, which they wished to 
uupose. upon her. The viceroy, to whom they 
related the event of their mission, was also of 
the same opinion. Though opposed by the 
council, he relaxed in his pretensions; entered 
into a sincere negocialion with Zingha; and, 
having restored to her some provinces, acknow- 
ledged her as the friend and ally, and not the 
subject and vassal, of Portugal. This open and 
generous conduct of the viceroy strongly affect- 
ed this magnanimous princess: she also^ relaxed 
in the pretensions she had made on her part; 
granted with good will to the Portuguese what 
they could never have extorted from her by 
force ; and was wholly occupied in thinking on 
and condemning the evil she had committed, 
particularly in regard to religion. 

At this period, the queen was seventy-five 

years of age, and therefore had little time re« 

maining for any thing of that nature ; but she, 

nevertheless, exerted herself with all the eager- 

jj^ss and enthusiasm of a young convert. She 

t^Uirned 
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returned with the utmost sincerity into the bosom 
of the church, and in a premeditated harangue 
exhorted her subjects to imitate her example, and 
to be converted to Christianity. The attachment 
of the people to their sovereign was. so great, 
that even this speech was received by the Giagas 
with almost universal acclamations ; and no 
cpmmotion ensued. The sivghillos, indeed, mur- 
mured their disapprobation of the advice, but 
they durst not attempt to excite any disturbance 
among the people. Great numbers of her sub- 
jects voluntarily requested to be instructed in 
the doctrines, and baptized in the faith of Chris- 
tianity ; after which tliey were enjoined to avoid 
the conversation of idolaters. The queen then 
caused an edict to be published throughout her 
domhiions, expressly forbidding the practice of 
idolatry, under the severest penalties^ In order 
to restore marriage to an honourable estate, 
she consented to marry a young man of mean 
birth, 'who having enlisted into her service, had 
raised himself to considerable rank and eminence. 
Not content with shewing a good example in 
her own person, she obliged her sister Barbara, 
who was extremely averse to the. measure, to sub- 
ject herself to the same bond. In a word, by 
means of her persuasions and the endeavours of 
the Capuchins, the queen had the pleasure of 
seeing the generality of her people comply with 
the edict she had issued against polygamy; and 
those who did not conform to its injunctiotis, 
were severely punished. She also forbade mo- 
thers in future to expose their children, or to 
destroy them in any other manner. 

As testimonies of (he sincerity of \.\\e c^we^xi^ 
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conversion, we might be led to consider ihe many 
churches she buih, and the immense riches with 
which she endowed them ; but these were actions 
of less importance, and more equivocal in their 
nature, than the uninterrupted proofs she exhibited 
of her piely, by the care she took to administer jus- 
tice, to relieve the wants of her people, and to 
instruct them in the principles of Christianity. 
Whilst Zingha was employed in these laudable 
occupations, and in promoting the conversion 
of her subjects, she fell sick oi a violent inflam- 
mation, and thinking that her end was approach- 
ing, sent for her confessor. She earnestly re- 
quested, that after her death he would see her 
corpse interred with proper solemnity, and that 
none of the detestable rites of the Giaga*; should 
be performed at her funeral. But', notwithstand- 
ing this prohibition, when the body was carried 
to the church, where it was to be delivered into 
the hands of the queen's ladies of honour, in 
order to be deposited in the vault, the dread of 
being buried alive with their deceased mistress 
became so strong in their minds, that they re- 
fused to perform this last service, and immedi- 
ately fled. As soon, however, as the grave was 
filled with earth, they returned, and spent the 
night in the church, mourning and lamenting, 
with the rest of the people, tlie death of their 
beloved sovereign ; and their regret being found- 
ed in esteem, was sincere. All ranks and de- 
grees of people were inspired with the same 
sentiments of sorrow and affection, and even 
those who continued in the religion of the Giagas, 
and were displeased at her conversion to Christi- 
anity, readily forgave her on account of her many 

excellent 
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excellent qualities. Zingha died in the eighty- 
second year of her age ; and her death put an dnd 
to the empire. 

Her sister Barbara^ indeed^ was raised to the 
throne; but that princess ruled with a feeble 
hand^ and being worn out with age, disease, 
and grief^ died, after a reign of two years and 
six months. The king appointed by the Portu- 
guese, or rather they themselves, in the names 
of these princes, united under their dominion all 
the provinces which were possessed by Zingha. 
Tired, at length, of maintaining these phantoms 
of royalty, they converted Angola into one of 
their most useful colonies, and committed the 
command of the kingdom to a viceroy. 



SECTION IV. 
Lomigo, 

THE kingdom of Loango formerly constituted 
a part of the empire of Congo, from which it 
"was afterwards detached, and became a separate 
and independent dynasty, under a prince of its 
own. It extends ^along ,the African coast from 
the Cape of St. Catherine, under the second de- 
gree of south latitude, to the river Locando, in 
the fifth degree of ihe same hemisphere ; and is 
sitif^ed between ten degrees thirty minutes, 
and fifteen degrees ten minutes of east longi- 
tude. Though this kingdom lies in the midst 
of the torrid zone, it is healthy and pleasant, 
being well watered by small streams, which in- 
tersect the whole country, and on the banks of 
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which are abundance of towns and vilh^esf 
but with regard to their population, elq^ance, 
or commerce, we are, totally without inforni»> 
tion. The soil is extremely fertile, and capable 
of vast improvements ; but the natives are-con^ 
stitutionally indolent^ averse to the labour of 
a^^riculture, and seldom raise more grain than 
will supply the exigencies of the year. Indeed, 
they are commonly contented with bread, fish, 
and such fruits, as the ground spontaneously pro- 
duces ; so that when an unfavourable season 
happens, it is usually followed by all the horrors 
of famine. 

The palm, banana, and other trees, produce 
excellent fruits, of which they make wines, whicli 
they prefer to those of Europe. The cotton aod 
pimento trees grow wild, as well as the gram 
of paradise, sugar-canes, cassia, nnd tobacco, 
and a few cocoas, oranges, and lemons ; but the 
most useful vegetable productions are those called 
anzanda, alicandi, and metamba, which afford 
materials to the natives for cloathtng themselves, 
and covering their houses. The country abounds 
with few animals, except goats and hogs ; but 
poultry is so cheap, that six-penny worth of 
beads will purchase thirty chickens. Pheasantf, 
partridges, and other wild fowl, are still taore 
numerous. Among the wild beasts, they have 
the zebra and the elephant ; the teeth of which 
last animal are exchanged with the Europeans 
iior iron. 

Vast quantities of fish are caught on the coast ; 
for which purpose they make use of carping 
irons. The natives are also said to watch a 
large fish^ about the size of a grampus, that 

comes 
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comes daily to feed along the sliore, and drives 
before him whole shoals of the smaller sort» 
which, are llien easily taken. They call these 
creatures sea-dogs ; and, from their great utility, 
deem them almost s^credr The natives, who are 
callecLBarmas, are a tall, stoat, and well-pro* 
porttMed set of people ; they are friendly and 
generous to one another, but very libidinous 
and jealous. They exercise a variety of trades, 
but their mechanics are both tedious and un- 
skilfuh Their dress commonly consists of palm- 
leaves, but those who are poor, generally content 
themselves with the foliage of some more vulgar 
tree. From the young shoots of the palm, 
lopped off and dried, they obtain by friction a 
kind of flax, which being spun and wove, is hung 
found -the body from the waist to the ancles : 
out of this they fabricate four sorts of cloth; 
the first, or richest, is variegated with party-co- 
loured flowers, and is worn only by the king, or 
such of his nobles as are his. particular favou- 
rites ; the secoi|iJ> which is less fine, by the 
grandees ; and the two other sorts by the mid- 
dling ranks of people. The body from the girdle 
' "to the head is naked, except being adorned with 
bracelets, chains, and necklaces, of various me- 
tals, or glass, according to the ability or taste of 
the wearer. 

The men, ^ho go always armed with a cutlass, 
fword, or bow, are klso obliged to wearthe skins 
of wild and tame cats, or of some other animal ; 
five or six of which are sewed together, and being 
stuck full of the feathers of parrots, are suspended 
in front as a f>rincipal ornament. To the hems 
of tbe^ furs they hang a number of bells, which 

1 2 occasion 
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occasion a continual sound. The dress, of iho ' 
women is nearly the same, except the wearing 
^f furs, and their petticoats are much shorter 
than the covering of the oilier sex ; but the more 
opulent have some fine European silk, linen, 
or woollen stuffs, thrown over them. ^The? 
adorn their legs, arms, and heads, with"rious 
ornaments of gold, silver, and coral ; and both 
sexes wear rings, which are considered as amu- 
lets ; and they stain their bodies with a red kind 
of wood called lakeel, which \% bruised on a stone 
lor that purpose. 

Polygamy is allowed, and universally prac- 
tised ; many having ten or twelve, and none 
fewer than two wives. The consent of the [Ba- 
rents, and the payment of the sum demanded 
for the bride, being all that are required, the 
formality of courtship is wholly unknown. Fe- 
males, however,* have but few inducements to 
enter into the matrimonial state, which, besides 
their being obliged to endure many rivals in the 
affectioni of their husband, reduces them to the 
most abject slavery : they till the ground, gat^^^r 
in the harvest, grind the corn, and perlonn 
every domestic duty. They stand at a proper 
distance, while their husband eats, and are 
obliged to be satisfied with what he leaves; and 
are not permitted to approach him, -without 
exhibiting marks of submis<;ion and respect, or 
to address him but on their bended knees. To 
compleat also their infelicity, the women are 
liable to be turned out of doors by their husbands, 
upon the least suspicion of infidelity, and subject 
to the most severe inflictions without any actual 
proof of guilt. But though this be the servile and 

deplorable 
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deplorable state of the married women of Loang^o, 
there is a law which obliges the children to follow 
the condition of their mothers; that is, they 
must continue slaves^ if the mother were in a state 
of slavery^ though the father himself should be 
free. ^ 

The children of the natives are white at the 
iime of their birth ; but in the sp^ce of two days 
assume the complexion of their parentis ; and 
there is a race of people in this country, the co- 
lour of whose faces resembles chalk, and who 
have grey.eyes, apparently fixed in the sockets, 
without lustre or motion. These extraordinary 
persons possess the gift of vision only by night, 
and are regarded as monstjers by the rest of the 
natives; though they are well received by the 
kin^, who causes them to be educated in all 
kinds of sorcery and divination, and keeps them 
continually about his court and person. They 
are called Dendos by the natives, and Albinos 
by the Portuguese; and are the chief persons 
employed in all religious affairs and supersti- 
tious ceremonies; but neither they nor the Lo- 
angoese in general have any adequate ideas of 
a Supreme Being. They seem, indeed, to ac- 
knowledge one under the name of Sainbian 
Pongo; but they pay to him ho adoration, nor 
attempt to define his attributes. All their wor- 
ship and invocation are addressed to inferior 
deities ; who, they imagine, direct the seasons, 
and rule the powers of nature. These are re- 
presented by them under various forms of men, 
women, or animals, and are set up in their houses, 
or carried in- small boxes suspended from their 
necks. 

13 Ui« 
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The persons cpnsecrated to the service of 
these imaginary deities, are generally advanoed 
in years^ and ordained by the Eng-anga Mokisso, 
or chief of the inagicians with a number (^ 
superstition^: ceremonies ; which are no sooner 
finished than the novice begins to look wild, 
(distort his features, and put his body into atti* 
tudes, which excite horror and disgust. The 
Loan^^ocse entertain various notions respecting 
the nature of the human sou! ; all of which, how- 
ever, are extravagant and absurd. The royal 
family, in particular, imagine that those of their 
deceased friends transmigrate into the bodies of 
tljeir posterity. Others suppo<«e that they be* 
come guardian spirits, and itierefore make little 
niches under the roofs of their houf?es, where 
they place images of the defunct ; and some at^ 
sign the soul a residence under the earth, where 
it is supposed to enjoy a kind of existence suited 
to its merit. It is, however, universally believed;, 
that the Mckisjo, or Spirit, to whom they were 
dedicated at their birth, has power to inthct pn- 
nishment, and even death, on those who neglect 
the vows they have made, or the ceremonies 
which they have enjoined themselves. Accord- 
ingly, when a man is pnsperous, he thinks that 
his Mokisso is satistied with his conduct and ser- 
vices ; but should matters become adverse and 
disastrous, he considers himself as having incurred 
the divine displeasure. 

The Mokissos have a variety of temples, in 

>. each of which a priest performs service every 

morning, by striking a fleece of wool with his 

staff, and muttering a few words, to which a 

youth, who assists him, makes regular responses; 

After 
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Aher this ceremony, he addreses his petition to 
the Mokisso, and recommends to his care the 
iiealth of the king, the f)r<)sperity of the country, 
the fertility of the land, and the success of their 
trade and fishery. 

When a person of ordinary rank dies, his 
friends and neighbours set up a dreailful how), 
orowd round the decjaased, and carry the dead 
body into the open air, where they ask it the 
caXisiS of its death, and whether it died for want 
of ibod, or by the effects of necromancy. These 
,inierrogations generally continue two or three 
hours; during which, some of the relations of 
the deceased- are occupied in purifying and 
atibinting the corpse, and staining it with red 
wood ; whilst others are busied in preparing the 
prave, into which the body is thrown with seve- 
^[ domestic utensils. The term of mourning is 
generally six weeks; during which period, the 
relations of the defunct meet tevcry morning 
-iind evening at the place of intertnent, to bewail 
jhis death. On the slightest indisposition of a per- 
son Nof rank, the Engangas are immediately con- 
Stilted whether his disease is caused by any en- 
chantment ; in which case, all sorts of counter- 
charms are made use of for effecting his recovery. 
But if none of them avail, and the gatient di^, 
thfey pferlbrm a number of pompous ceremonies 
round the corpse, and the females sing funerkl 
dirges> in which they expatiale^on the virtues of 
the deceased, and the baseness of his enemies. On 
the third day, the body is interred with the same 
ceremonies ^s those of the vulgar ; but the mourn- 
ing continues for three months, during which 
period the strictest inquiry is made whether his 
oeath was occasioned by any fascination. 

Tl\^^ 
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They do not suffer the corpses of strangers 
to be buried, and oblige them to be conveyed 
two miles from the shore, and thrown into the 
sea. The cause of this inhospitable custom is 
said to have been as follows : a Portuguese gen* 
tieman happened to die and be buried in Loango; 
soon after which the inhabitants were visited by a 
dreadful famine, in consequence of an excessive 
drought. The Mokissos being consulted relative 
to the occasion of this evil, replied, " that a 
christian had been interred among them, whose 
body must be taken up, and cast into the sea, 
before rain could be obtained/' The people tm« 
mediately obeyed, and a plenliKil rain falling soon 
after, they firmly believed that the calamity had 
been assigned to its true cause. 

A governor of Loango having revolted from 
th^ king of Congo, whose subject and vassal he 
then was, had the address to raise himself to the 
dignity and power ef an independent sovereign* 
One of his successors wrested several other pro* 
vinces from the same monarch, and obtained 
divine honours* The kings of this country are 
still esteemed very powerful, and capable of 
bringing vast armies mto the field ; every subject 
able to Dear arms being enrolled as a soldier, and 
obliged to appear whenever called upon. Their 
arms are' darts, daggers, and shields ; the latter 
of which are sufficiently large to cover the whole 
)}ody, and vstrong enough to repel any arrow or 
similar missile weapon. 

It is esteemed a capital offence to look at the 
)cing when he eats or drinks ; for which reason 
the high- steward has no sooner placed the meat 
before his majesty, tlian he retires, and locks the 

door 
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door after him, leaving the rnonarcb to dine by 
himself. The nobles and attondanU of the court 
wait in the anticharaber till the king has finished 
his repast^ when he usually adjourns to his drink- 
jng-house. This is the most splendid apartment 
in the v/hole palace, is surrounded with a spa- 
cious court, inclosed with palisacioes of palm- 
trees ; and is the place where the sovereign, seat- 
ed oil a royal throne, formed of hne black and 
white palmetto pillars curiously inlaid, admi- 
nisters justice to his subjects. On each side of 
the throne are placed two large osier baskets, in 
which the natives believe he keeps his laies, or 
famihar spirits, that guard and preserve his life. 
t)n eacb side of the n)onafch stands a cup-bearer, 
to one of whom he beckons for the cup, which 
is instantly presented to him ; the other, in the 
mean lime, holds two iron ro's, which he strikes 
togeth^, to give notice to the attending nobles, 
that his majesty is about to drink. On tnis signal 
being given, ail fall with their faces towards the 
ground, at^d continue in that situation) till the 
jingling noise ceases, when they immediately 
rise, and express their felicitation by the loud and 
repeated clapping of hands. As this hall h the 
place where the king hears causes, and discussed 
matters of importance, he frequently remains in 
it many hours; but it tiiere be no affairs that 
require his personal attendance, he retires early 
to his seraglio, and spends the afternoon with 
some of his wives. 

The monarch seldom stirs out of his palace, 
except on some grand festival or solemn occa- 
8ion> or when his vassals come to pay him their 
annual tribute and homage. On these public 

exhibitions. 
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exhibitions, he repairs to a spacious plain, in the 
centre of which a splendid throne is raised^ sur* 
rounded by vast numbers of attendants, and no- 
thing is to be heard but the voice of congratula- 
tion and joy. 

The funt- ral obsequies of the kings of Loango, 
are performed with much pomp and ceremony. 
They surround the seat on which the corpse 
is to be placed, with images made of clay, wood, 
wax, or other malerials, and which are to serve 
as the attendants of the deceased monarch in 
another world. The vaults are made sufficiently 
large ^o contain, besides the corpse, which is 
always arrayed in the most superb manner^ 
a vast number of domestic utensils. With the 
king ^ they, also sometimes bury a few of his 
slaves, who are to bear witness, when they 
come before the sovereign of the other world, 
Jiow their master has lived and conducted himself 
in this. 

The crown does not descend to the children 
of the monarch, but to those of his eider brother 
or sister. This unusual mode of succession fre- 
quenily occasions great confusion ; though in- 
ternal struggles for the throne arc guarded against, 
by assigning those who are nt^arest to the succes- 
• sion, some particular town or village in the neigh- 
- bourhood of Loango, the capital, and those who 
are more remote being obliged to reside at a pro- 
portionable distance. By these means, when the 
sovereign dies, the heir to the crown removes to 
the metropolis, and the others approach a stage 
nearer, according to their rank and proximity of 
blood, a new clairaanl being always nominated to 
succeed the most distant.. 
The laws of Loango are more lenient than 

those 
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those of the neighbouring states, except for 
crimes committed against the person, dignity, or 
honour of the king. Theft is expiated by resti- 
tution, or by exposing the offender, tied to a tree, 
to the scorn and derision of the people. Adul- 
tery is punished with a fine ; but if any of the 
monarch's wives be suspected as guilty of tht« 
crime, the lady and her paramour are condemned 
to the flames, and burned alive in sight of each 
other. 

The city of Loango is situated in the province 
of Loango-raongo, in four degrees and a half of 
codth latitude, and about five or six miles from 
the sea-coast, which forms a bay of the same 
name, and has rather a difficult and dangerous 
eatrance. The houses are built of wood, and 
usually contain three or four rooms : but there 
is no apartment above the ground floor. Their 
principal furniture consists in a variety of pots 
2^d kettles, calabashes, baskets, and mats. The 
^hde city is remarkable for its neatness and 
cleanliness; and the streets are shaded on each 
side with rows of palms, bananas, or bacavas, 
which afford an agreeable coolness to the neigh- 
bouring houses. In the centre is a square of 
immense extent, on one side of ^hich stands the 
royal palace. This edifice, . which is a mile and 
a half in circumference, consists of several de- 
tached buildings, that form apartments for the 
wives and attendants of the king, as well as 
public offices and halls. In 'the neighbourhood 
of this square, the inhabitants hold a daily 
market, which contains great quantities of palm- 
cloth, corn, meal, poultry, fish, wine, and oil. 
They also formerly sold here a great abundance 
of elephants^ teeth, but of late yeais lU^ ^^.W <5i 
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this article has been removed to Kanga^ the port 
of the capital. In this market stands a celebrated 
temple ; and there is also an idol, called the Mo- 
kisso of LoangO/ which is held in great veneration 
hy persons of all ranks. 

The commerce of this country consists princi- 
pally in slaves. The natives also sell great quan- 
'tities of ivory, tin, lead, iron, and copper, brought 
from the mines of Sundi, which are situated 
far to the east, and almost adQoin to the terri- 
tories of Abyssinia. Tiiose Europeans that in- 
tend to trade with the Loangoese, are obliged 
to obtain a licence from the icing, by means of 
rich presents bestowed on the royal family and the 
favourites of the monarch. This renders com- 
merce with these people very expensive ; and 
their ignorance of the Emopean languages makes 
it likewise ditHcult and tedious. 

The trade which existed between this country 
and Congo, it was hoped, would have contri- 
buted to the conversion of the Loangoese to Chris- 
tianity ; and accordingly, they expressed an ear- 
nest desire that missionaries should be sent for 
that purpose. Even the kings, respected and 
iciolized as they are by their own subjects, made 
several pressing instances to the monarchs of 
Congo and Angola, and the Portuguese viceroy, 
that proper persons might be dispatched to in- 
struct them in the knowledge of the christian 
faith. But the few teachers of Christianity that 
were in these parts, rendered it impossible to 
'comply with their request. 

The three kingdoms of Loango, Congo, and 
Angola, have been frequently subjected to the 
irruptions and devastations of the Giagas. The 
l2rst cJjief under whom ;hey invaded, and made 
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themselves masters of a great part of this coon- 
try, was-call^ Zimbo. He first appeared at 
the head of a numerous body of people, col- 
lected, as was supposed, from the wilds oi Africa, 
^nd who attended him in hopes of enriching 
themselves by plunder. With these he pene- 
trated, V^itliout meeting any consider abit: oppo- 
sition, into the centre of the empire, commiUing 
the most dreadful ravages, and leaving behind 
him marks only of desuiation and ruin. One of 
these Giagan chiefs, named Quizzuva, a man no 
less brutal than warlike, caused a square before 
his habitation to be paved with the skulls and 
bones of those he had devoured. Presuming, 
however, to attack the Portuguese in one oi iheir 
fortresses, the troops of ihis chieftain were de- 
feated, and obliged to seek safety b) flight, and 
Quizzuva himself was left dead on the field of 
battle. Zimbo, in order to be revenged on the 
Portuguese for the disgrace which had thus at- 
tended the arms of the Giagas, marched his 
forces, and attacked them with great bravery. 
The engagement was long and obstinate, but at 
length the Portuguese were defeated with great 
slaughter. The places of the sea-coa^t then suc- 
cessively fell a prey to the ravages of this merciless 
race of people. These being more populous than 
many other parts of Africa, were more capable of 
supplying them with the means of gluuing them- 
selves with human blood, their thirst of which was 
insatiable. 

Among the chiefs of this people that separated 
themselves from the rest, Dongii was particu- 
larly famed, on account of his being tiie father 
of Temban-duraba, a woman who gave to the 
Qiagas a number of diabqlical laws, by whiclv 
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they became afterwards more known as a sect, 
than as a nation ; and who added m kind of reli- 
gious fanaticism to the ferocity of these monsters, 
and consequently rendered their barbarity more 
fierce and dangerous. Dongii dying soon afler 
the birth of his daughter, Mussaza, his wife, a 
bold and intrepid woman, who had been educated 
from her in^ncy amidst blood and slaughter, 
and was well instructed in the exercises of war, 
assumed the command. She $oon gave such 
convincing proofs of her sanguinary disposition 
and intrepid conduct, that the people hesitated 
not to submit themselves to her guidance and 
contrpl. They followed her in the most dan- 
gerous expeditions, and always perceived her 
the foremost in battle, and the last to retire. 
She was fond of appearing, on all occasions, in 
the dress and armour of a man. The martial^ 
spirit and intrepid conduct which she observed in 
her daughter, induced her to equip her in the 
same manner, and to make her follow her in her 
' expeditions, in order that she might be instructed 
in the same discipline. 

Temban-dumba . made such a proficiency un- 
der the instructions of her mother, and disco- 
vered such presence of mind in the midst of dilH- 
culties and dangers, that Mussaza scrupled not 
to intrust her with the command of a party of 
her forces, whilst she conducted the rest on some 
important expedition. The daughter was so 
elated with the povyrer thus delegated to her, that 
she could scarcely brook any longer the superi- 
ority of her mother. Being also of an amorous, 
as wgW sls warlike disposition, _she indulged her- 
self in the embraces oi* ReveiaV ^owlK* of her 
axmy, ivit/j whom ^ was no %qqci^ Via^^» ^^k^. 
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she caused thera privately to be put to death* 
Her mother frequently reprimanded her with 
such severity for her cruelty and excesses, that 
Teipiban-dumba could no longer.endure her con- 
straint^ but openly revolted against her. She 
bad already displayed such intrepidity and cou- 
rage on many occasions, that this bold and un- 
natural action, instead of disgracing the mar- 
tial heroine, made her become more admired 
and dreaded by the whole army, who began to 
consider her as more than human, and were eager 
to fight under her banners. The greater part of 
her mother's forces revolted to her, and she 
quickly found herself at the head of a numerous 
and powerful body of troops, by whom she was 
revered and obeyed, and who imagined her. to 
extel all otliers in prudence^ courage, and every 
martial qualification. 

Tejnban-duroba, sensible of the distinction 
which her achievements had occasioned among 
the troops, and of the extraordinary ideas that 
had been thereby excited in herYavour, took oc- 
casion to improve the belief of the soldiers to her 
own advantage. Having drawn up her army 
in battle array, and appearing before them in 
her masculine dress and armour, she acquainted 
them with her intentions of rendering them vic- 
torious and happy, and, by means of their valour 
and assistance, of laying the foundation of a power- 
ful and glorious kingdom, which should eter- 
pise her memory^ and make th^m dreaded by all 
the neighbouring states. But first of all, added 
this heroine, '^ I am desirous of instructing you 
in the laws, and initiating you in the ceremonies 
of the ancient Giagas, which will be the \t\Va\- 
]i\)\e me^ns qF rendering you rich and la^ivv^f* 
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I am about to perform an action, which is wortliy 
of your courage and example. It you do not 
imitate it, I shall believe that you have dege- 
nerated from the illustrious race from which you 
boast your descent. '^ 

Having by this speech attracted the attention 
and expectation of the soldiers, she commanded 
an only son, whom she had by one of her. para- 
mours, to be brought her. Then taking a large 
pestle and mortar, this mcgoera, instead of load- 
ing the child with the caresses of a mother, 
pounded her offspring to death, till the bones and 
flesh were reduced to a kind of pulp, with which 
she mixed several sorts of powder, herbs, roots, 
oil, and other drug**. This being put into a 
kettle, and placed over a fire, she made into 
ointment, and having stripped herself, caused 
some of her maids to rub the whole of her body 
with it, before the people. Thus anointed, she 
resumed her martial dress, and accosted her 
V troops &s follows:" All those who shall make 
use of the same balsam as I have, will be ren- 
dered not only strong and fit for warlike actions^ 
but they will become invincible and invulnerable, 
and a terror to all nations/' She then added, 
that to cause the ointment to be more efficacious, 
it ought to be made from the flesh of the children 
of the ' most distinguished families, voluntarily' 
sacrificed by their parents. 

It is scarcely to be conceived how much this 
inhuman and unnatural action was admired and 
applauded, or how speedily and universally the 
gdvice of Temban-dumba was followed by her 
barbarous subjects: many thousands of male 
children were sacrificed in the same manner, and 
^r ihe same purpose, Ske soqu after enacted a 
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law, by which it was required, that none of her 
subjects should undertake any matter of consei- 
qiience, till they had previously anointed them- 
selves with this ointment, which, she told them, 
would inspire the people with military talents, 
and give them prudence and wisdom in their 
jcouppils. Other edicts were issued, all of which 
tended to excite a spirit of ferocity, Several sorts 
of male children were excluded from being ad- 
mitted intp the kilomhq, or camp, or even permit- 
ted to live ^ some were pounded to death, for the 
us§ abpvermentioned ; and others that w^re de- 
formed or ifpperfecl, were commanded to be 
thrown to the dogs. No woman was suffered to 
bring forth, in the camp, under pain of being 
condemned to devour her own offsprmg, or of 
submitting to death hersejf. 

These laws, which she denominated quixillos, 
pr inviolable, and pretended that they had been 
(derived from time immemorial from the ancient 
Giagas, were ever afterwards in general religi- 
ously observed by that barbarous nation. |n 
some respects, however, she found it necessary 
Jo abate the severity of those, which seemed^ to 
threaten the total extinction of the people ; but 
took care to conclude this horrid code with an 
injunction to her subjects, that they should al- 
ways feed on human flesh, in preference to any 
other. But Temban-dumba made an excep- 
tion in these particulars with respect to those 
of her own sex, who were forbidden to be put 
to death for the sake of anointing the body, or 
to be eaten as food ; 'and they were reserved for 
the purpose of being sacrificed at the tomb of 
some deceased noble or .favourite, or of being 
interred with him vr the same grave. This pro- 
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hibition, however, did not produce the intended 
effect: we are told of one of their nobles, that he 
Caused a young woman to be butchered every day 
^r his table. 

The laws which she enacted relative to her po- 
litical government, were much more numerous, 
, tho'gh of the same nature, and calculated to en- 
courage and inure her subjects to rapine, blood- 
shed, and cruelty; but they are too shocking* to 
deserve farther detail, especially as we have al- 
ready had occasion to mention them as introduced 
and practi'^ed by the no less superstitious and san- 
guinary queen Zingha, while the princess conti- 
nued attached lo that sect. Thus did two pas- 
sions carried to excess — vengeance and ambition 
-—convert into mon«iters two women, who were, 
perhaps, formed to be heroines. We ought, how- 
iever, to make some distinction between the peni- 
tent Zingha, and the harde;ied Temban-dumba, 
who, always tranquil and at ease in the midst of 
her crimes, opened to herself the grave by a con- 
tinuation of successive atrocities. 

The kilnmbo&i or camps, of Temban-dumba 
and her followers, very much resembling those of 
the ancient Romans, were composed of such ma- 
terials, and built in such a manner, that they 
were erected with ease and expedition. The of- 
ficers who were the principal directors of the en- 
campment, having made choice of a spot of 
ground proper for. the purpose, formed it into 
seven divisions, each of which was governed by 
k separate commander. In the centre stood the 
royal pavilion, surrounded by those of the mi- 
bisters, officers, and servants, belonging to the 
6ourt. The whole of which composed a spacious 
square. The next in tank was the quarter of the 

kalombolo. 
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kalomholo, or general of the army under the king 
or queen : this officer was called chief of the war. 
He ordered and directed all military expeditions 
and operations^ and must therefore have been 
an experienced and intrepid warrior^ cruel^ and 
void of compassion and humanity. 

The weapons in use among the Giagas is the 
ddrt or javelin, the bdw, arrow, hatchet, dag* 
ger, and shield; the last of which is made of 
tough leather, and sufficiently long to cover the 
whole body. They all fight on foot, either on 
account of the want -of horses, or because they 
know not the use of them in war. The chief ex-» 
cellency of the Giagas consists in their strength 
and activity in defending themselves with their 
shields, or annoying the enemy with their mis- 
sile weapons. Their monarchs hve in great state, 
none being allowed to seat themselves in a chair 
in their presence, except the kalombolo, or chief 
commander, who sits as supreme judge, and de- 
termines all civil and criminal causes. Some 
persons of rank, however,* are permitted to seat 
themselves- on a carpet in the royal presence. 
When the common people speak to the monarch, 
they prostrate themselves on • the ground. If 
the king happens to sneeze or cough, the whole 
audience immediately wish him health and long 
life; and those who are nearest to him, give no- 
tice to others that are distant by the sound of a 
drtmi, when a loud and repeated clapping of 
hands ensues. 

Temban-dumba having murdered great num- 
bers of her lovers, in order to prevent the. disco- 
very of her debaucheries, at length became ena.- 
moured of a private warrior. This man was 
called Cuietnbo, was bold and intrepid, and of a 

2 vaSk 
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^all ami pleasing form. He was not ignorant of 
the fate that had attended his predecessors, ^nd 
therefore acdepted of her condescending qflfers, 
with the determined resolution pi' anticipating her 
design, as soon as he should find that her passion 
began to cool. In the roeap time, he endeavoured 
to please her and gain her ^vour by all the art 
and Address of which he was master, and spon ob- 
tained such an ascendency in the affections of 
Temban-dumba, that sjie was prevailed on pubr 
licly to acknowledge him as her husband. Thp 
nuptials were celebrated with great pomp^ and 
after the marriage, a vast number of human vic- 
tims were slaughtered for the entertainment of 
the guests. Nothing, however, could prevent 
Culembo from watching his spouse very narrowly, 
and he became more sensible of her inconstant 
and tyrannical disposition, and, at length, per- 
ceived, notwithstanding the dissimulation of Tem- 
ban-dumba, that he was at least grown indiffe- 
rent, if not disagreeable, to her. He attempted^ 
therefore, to ward off the blow which threatened 
him, by renewing and redoubling his caresses, 
by sumptuous banquets, and such means as 
seemed most likely to suspend her treacherous 
intentions. But fearing that she might obtain 
her purpose, he infused a strong dose of poison 
among her wine, which she had no sooner drank 
than she expired. 

Culembo acted the part of a tender and af- 
flicted husband, with such counterfeited excess of 
grief, that he was not suspected of being acces- 
sary to the d^th of his spouse. His well known 
valour and conduct made so great an impression 
on the minds of the Giagas, that he was unani- 
mously declared successor to /l>mban-dui]f>ba, 

and 
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and proclaimed king accordingly. The first care 
of Culerabo, after his accession to the throne, was 
employed in performing the obsequies of his 
wire with such magnificence as might serve to 
convince them of his affection for her person. 
He did not neglect to signalize. himself, in the 
begini)ing' of his reign, by frequent incursions 
and ravages ; but a beauteous slave ha\Hng cap- 
tivated his heart, he married her, and was in- 
duced to exchange the toils and dangers of war for 
the pleasure and ease of domestic enjoyment. After 
his death, Jie was considered by his subjects as an 
inferior deity. 

He was succeeded by Chingarii, whose name 
signifies lion, and whose disposition greatly re* 
sembled that of the king of animals, he being 
insatiable for blood and rapine. In fact, there 
scarcely ever appeared, even among the Giagas, a 
chief more' cruel and inhuman. He was defeated 
and slain in battle by the Portuguese. His suc- 
cessor, who was called Culiximbo, was a man of 
courage and intrepidity, and had been very suc- 
cessful in his expeditions. His disposition, how« 
ever^ was gentle and humane, and he could not 
be prevailed on to eat the flesh, or drink the 
blood, of men. For that reason his barbarous 
subjects conceived an invincible aversion towards 
him. The singhillos, or priests, propagated the 
idea that the late queen Temban-duraba resented 
this open violation of her laws ; in consequence of 
which, Culiximbo was assassinated to appease^ 
as was said, her manes. 

He is said to have had thirty successors, who 
reigned till the year 1657 ; but we are not in- 
formed how long this dynasty continued, nor of 
any thing wotthy of notice respecting its late 
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kings. But certain it is, that the governn>ent of 
each was of short duration ; and that they ap- 
peared only for a moment on that bloody throne. 
•The person who h^d received protection and kind- 
-ncss murdered his friend and benefactor ; the fa- 
ther assassinated the son, or the son the father ; 
and it perhaps would not have been a matter of 
regret, if the soldiers had imitated the example of 
their commanders^ and the whole of this detestable 
race had been exterminated. 

SECTION V. 
Anziko, Fungeiio, Biafar, and Calbaria, 

THE kingdom of Anziko is an inland coun- 
try, bounded on the west by the river Umbre, 
which empties itself into the Zaire, on the north 
by the deserts of Nubia, and on the south by a 
part of Congo. It abounds with mines of cop- 
per and other minerals ; and has great plenty of 
rhinoceroses, lions, and various wild beasts. The 
natives, like the Arabs, wander from one place 
to an6ther, and have no permanent habitation. 
They neither Sow nor reap, but live by plunder ; 
and being cruel and intrepid, are dreaded by the 
neighbouring nations. Their language is barba- 
rous, and difficult to be learned. People of con- 
sequence wear red and black caps made of velvet ; 
and those of inferior rank of both sexes go bare- 
foot, and without any covering on the upper parts 
of the bodies. To preserve their health, thev 
make a composition of white sandal-wood, pouncl- 
ed and mixed with palm-oil, with which they 
anoint themselves. 

Their arms are battle-axes, bows, and arrows. 
The Anzike&e kill birds flyings and shoot with 

such 
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such dexterity and dispatch, that they can dis- 
charge twenty-eight arrows from the bow, before 
the first falls to the ground. One end of the 
battle-axe is sharp and cuts like a wedge, the 
other is flat like a mallet; with this latter part 
they screen their bodies, and ward off the darts 
of the enemy. They aisp wear daggers, which 
they carry in ivory bells. When they take any 
prisoners, they tie them to a stake, and try their 
courage and firmness by siiooting at them as at' 
a mark, but in such a manner, that the arrows 
only pass near them. Those who discover figns 
of fear are killed and eaten ; but those who ap- 
pear intrepid and resolute are adopted by them, 
and have their noses and ears bored, and two . 
teeth of their upper jaw pulled out, as a token, of 
slavery. The Anzikese recruit their armies with 
these prisoners, whom they accustom to human 
flesh, if they have not been used to feed upon it 
already, and soon render them equally barbarous 
and ferocious with themselves. 

The women of this country imagine, that to 
have two teeth fewer above and two below is a 
great ornament, but they are not to be pulled out, 
till the* person be considered as fit for marriage ; 
if any one should refu-^e to have this mark of 
beauty, she would be thought dishonoured, 

Fungeno is a kingdom tributary to the sovereign 
of Anziko, and situated between the rivers Zaire 
and Coanza. The Portuguese carry on a trade 
with the natives for stuffs and slaves. 

The kingdom of Biafar lies on the east of Be- 
nin, and extends soutluvard as far as the fourth 
degree of north latitude. The natives are ex- 
ceedingly addicted to> the superstitious belief of 
magic, and imagine themselves capable ol c^m^ 
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ing rain, thunder, and lightning. They worship 
the devil^ and offer up their children in sacri- 
fice, < 

Calbaria adjoins to Rio Real, and derives its 
name from that river, which, though broad, is 
too shallow to be navigated by ships of burthen, 
and runs in a northern direction. Near the 
^oast is a town called by the. Dutch Wyndorp, 
and by the natives Toke, from the great quan- 
$jty oi wine it produces. The city of Calbaria 
is a place of great trade, especially with the 
Dutch, and is inclosed with palisadoes. The 
commerce of this part of Africa consists chiefly 
ia slaves, who are exchanged for small bars of 
copper. The natives also bring vast numbers 
of elephants* teeth annually to market. The in- 
'Isabitants are characterized as a deceitful and filthy 
people, who have their bodies painted with diffe- 
rent colours, and thek foreheads marked with 
liideoiis figures. They possess no affection for 
one another : parents sell their children ; hus- 
bands» their wives ;' and brQtliers^ their sisters. 
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^ruiitea proper: camprehendingthe Kingdom of Benin, 
and the Slave, Gold, Ivory, and Grain Coasts. 

THIS extensive country is boanded on the^ 
north by Ni^ritia, on the east by the unex-* 
plored parts of Atrica, and on the west and south 
by the great Atlantic Ocean. The air of this tract 
of territory is extremely fervid, and the periodical 
rains overflowing all the level parts during several 
months in the year, it is very inhnical to healthy 
and has proved remarkably fatal to European 
constitutions. > 

SECTION I. 

Benin » 

THE kingdom of Benin is bounded by the 
gulph of Guinea and the Slave Coast on the 
west, by Loango on the south, and by the un- 
known parts of Africa on the north and east. 
•Notwithstanding the pleasing scenes which this 
country presents to the eye of a stranger, the air 
is not only very unhealthy, but the musquitoes 
or gnats are here exceedingly troublesome, and 
their sting is so painful and poisonous, that it in-* 
flames all the neighbouring parts, and occasions 
ulcers. Formosa is the principal river in this 
kingdom, and is said to have received its appel- 
lation from the verdure and fertility of its bankit, 
which are adorned with tall and spreading tree&« 
On the sides of this river are some 1L\x\o^«axi 
seUlemenls, principally belonKinR Vo vVi^ Y>>3XgVi\ 
Vol. XIV, L ^ ^ VV.^ 
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the names of these are Boededo, Arebo, and Agat- 
ton. The first contains about fifty houses^ and 
has a viceroy and councii, whose jurisdiction ex. 
tends to all matters of a civil nature ; and they 
levy taxes and raise imposts on merchandize. But 
matters of great importance are referred to a su- 
perior court. 

Arebo is a large and populous city^ ivhich^ to- 
gether with the adjacent territory, is also go- 
verned by a viceroy and council, vested with 
similar powers as those of Boededo. It is the 
centre of the comrherce of this kingdom, and had 
once an English and Dutch settlement ; but the 
former has for some time been abandoned. 
Agatton has likewise been a place of considerable 
eminence, for its extent, trade, and population ; 
but the ravages of war have reduced it nearly to 
desolation. 

The last of the four commercial towns in this 
kingdom is Meiberg, an appellation given it by 
the Dutch, who carried on here a great trade, 
' and maintained a considerable settlement ; but 
the place is now only famous for. the following 
tragical event, which proved its almost total 
ruin, Beelsyder, a Dutch factor, having con- 
ceived a violent passion for one of the women be- 
longing to the negro governor, carried her away 
by force. The governor, enraged at this insult, 
attacked the Dutch settlement with a body of 
troops, and obliged the factor to retreat on 
board a vessel that lay in the road, after having 
received a wound of which he soon died. — 
Upon this, the Dulch director-general, resolving 
to revenge the death of the factor, fitted out a 
brigantine, and surprising the blacks at Meiberg, 
massacred without distinction every individual 

1 that 
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that could be met with. The news of this event 
soon reaching the court at Benin, the king de- 
manded an explanation of the causes of this san- 
guinary proceeding. Being informeJ of the par- 
ticulars, instead of turning his resentment against 
the Dutch, who had certainly violated the laws 
of Justice, hospitality, and humanity, he shame- 
fully joined the oppressors, and with the most hor- 
rible circumstances of barbarity, ordered the inno- 
cent governor and his whole race to be extirpated. 
This sentence was speedily put in execution : their 
dead bodies were delivered as a prey to the wild 
beasts; and their houses were levelled to the 
ground, with thisinjunction^ that they should never 
be rebuilt. 

Benin, the capital of this kingdom, is a city of 
great extent, stands in seven oegrees thirty mi* 
Dutes of north latitude, and in nve degrees four 
minutes of east longitude, and contains the impe- 
rial residence. All the streets are extremely long 
and broad, and are adorned with a variety of 
shops filled with European merchandize, as well 
as with the produce of the country. Formerly 
the houses stood much closer to each other, and 
the city was more populous : many edifices now 
lie in ruins. As the country affords no stone, the 
buildings arc composed of mud and clay, and co- 
vered with reeds or straw, in a very elegant man- 
ner. The city is divided into several districtf« 
each^f which is under the government of its re- 
spective officer, called king of the street, and is 
surrounded with walls, ditches, and palisades; 
whtch^ however, would afford little defeace 
against a powerful or resolute enemy. 

A great "part of the city is occupied by the 
royal palace, which is a building of prodigious 

L 2 d\xwiw^vi\\^» 
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dimensions, but neither commodious nor elegant. 
It cMefly consists of galleries supported by rough, 
unpolished pillars, and turrets, on the summits of 
ivhich are carved statues of the rudest workman- 
ship. The king's audience-chamber, where he 
receives the foreign ministers and ambassadors, 
has no appearance of pomp or magnificence, and 
would rather seem to be a repository for goods 
and merchandize, than a^royal apartment. His 
throne, indeed, is of ivory, and placed under a 
canopy of rich silk ; but the monarch being en- 
gaged in trade, as well as his subjects, it is sur- 
rounded by great numbers of elephants' teeth, and 
other commodities intended for sale. 

The decay of the city of Benin is justly attri- 
buted to the tyrannical conduct of one of its sove- 
reigns ; who, envious of the wealth of some ef 
the richest of his subjects, ordered them to be 
seized and put to death, and their property to be 
confiscated to his use, under pretence that they 
had conspired against his life ; and, notwithstand- 
ing they exhibited the clearest and most indubi- 
table evidence of their innocence, they suffered 
according to the detertnination of the monarch. 
i\nother grandee, dreading the same fate, quitted 
the city, and carried with him a great majority of 
the inhabitants. They were immediately pursued 
by the king, who attacked them with a ifdmerous 
body of forces, but was defeated by the fugitives, 
and compelled to retreat with loss. In a second 
on?et he was still more unsuccessful : his troops 
suffered another repulse, and he was pursued by 
the enemy to the very gates of his palace. The 
plundering and devastation of the city immediately 
commenced, which continued for almost ten suc- 
cessive years. At length, by the mediation of the 

Dutch^ 
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Dutch^ a peace was concluded^ and a free pardon 
granted to the rebellious grandee^ with permission, 
and even a request, to return to his former habita- 
tion. But not choosing to put himself again into 
the power of a sovereign, whose disposition w^s 
too well known, he fixed his residence at a place 
situated about three days' journey from the capital^ 
and preferred poverty, accompanied with freedom, 
to wealth and dignity with servitude. Since that 
period, Benin has never regained its former splen- 
dour and population. « 

The food of the natives consists of yam and 
^ potatoe-bread, beef, mutton, fowls, and fish ; but 
the flesh of cats and dogs is, of all others, the 
most esteemed among them. The beverage of 
the common sort is pure water, but (he more opu- 
lent contaminate it with a filthy kind pf wine; 
called Pardon. 

The government is perfectly despotic ; and 
the empire is divided among a number of petty 
princes, all of whom are subject to the king. The 
natives may be characterized as a gentle, civil, ami 
obliging people ; extremely grateful for any good 
usage they may receive, but very inflexible to 
every kind of severity. They are brisk and quick 
in the dispatch of business, steady in their agree- 
ments, and greatly attached to their ancient cus- 
toms and institutions. The government appoints 
brokers, called ^nercadors, who being smatterers 
in some of the European languages, treat with 
strangers relative to merchandize. Private bar- 
gains are therefore concluded with the greatest 
secrecy, for fear of exciting the jealousy or avarice 
of the governors. 

The state of Benin is divided h^to three classes 
of men ; the great lords, who attend the king's 
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person^ and to whom all such suitors must apply 
as have favours to request of him ; the ares dc 
roes, or street-kings, who preside over various 
subordinate ranks, and from which order are 
elected the viceroys and governors of provinces ; 
the fiadores, who are invested with peculiar 
badges of distinction, but are subordinate and 
inferior to the ares de roes. These various ranks, 
at the head of which is the king, support, ac- 
cording to their ability, a certain number of poor. 
The blind, the lame, and the infirm, are the pe- 
culiar objects of their charity : by which excellent 
police, not a beggar or vagrant is to be seen. 
The public officers compel the idle to labour, in 
order to prevent a burden on themselves; and 
should the indolence of their disposition overcome 
the fear and shame of want, they are suffered to 
starve, unpitied and disregarded. 

The opulent inhabitants appear in very neat 
calico dresses, fastened about their waists, the 
upper parts of the body being entirely naked. 
The women of quality cover their faces with a 
thin veil, which they take off in the presence of 
their friends and acquaintance. Their necks 
are also adorned with chains of coral, agreeably 
and ^ncifaily disposed; and they wear copper 
and iron rings on their legs and agns. These 
decorations give them a strange and fantastic ap- 
pearance ; otherwise their persons are by no 
means disagreeable. The lower tanks of people 
differ from others only in the quality of their 
clothes, the manner of their dressing being ex- 
actly the same. 

The men marry as many wives as their cir- 

rumstancea will allow, the laws limiting them to 
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any nuptial ceremonies^ and, indeed, marriage 
is so frequent, that its solemnity must thereby be 
greatly diminished ; the only particular in wRich 
it differs from a common assembly of friends, is 
the elegance and profusion of the entertainment. 
When a man falls in love with a young female^ 
be discovers his passion to the most considerable 
person among his relations, who, proceeding to 
the house of the virgin, demands^ her of her 
fricmds. The consent of the woman is seldom 
refused, if she be not already engaged. Yet« 
notwithstanding their unlimited indulgence in 
sensual appetites, the natives are jealous of one 
another to a degree of phrehzy, but never regard 
the liberties takjen with their wives by Euro* 
peans, deeming it impossible that the taste of the 
woman can be so ^r depraved as to grant un- 
lawful favours to a white man. Adultery is; 
punished in the most exemplary manner, and 
both the offending parties are considered as 
equally culpable. From the seventy of the pu- 
nishment, however, with which this crime is at- 
tended, the violation of the marriage-bed is as 
little known in Benin, as perhaps in any country 
whatever. The natives are extremely delicate 
with regard to the nuptial rite, and pregnant 
women are not suffered to receive the caresses 
of their husbands till after delivery. All male 
children are presented to the king, as of right 
belonging to him ; but the females are con- 
sideDsd as the property of the father, and are en- 
tirely at his disposal till their marriage. About 
a fortnight after birth, the infants are circum- 
cised. They have also incisions made in different 
parts of th^ir bodies, expressive o\ cet\aATv xvecx^^ 
jnaniic figures, in order to prevent VVvt effect ^ 
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evil spirits^ who are supposed to reside in parti- 
cular woods, which no native of Benin has the 
couj'age to enter. 

The inhabitants of Benin seem less afraid of 
death than other natives of the same coa^t. 
Though not absolute predestinarians, they as- 
cribe duration of life to the gods, and believe 
that n)an has a limited portion of time upon 
earth. Nevertheless, they use means for pro- 
longing their existence. When any one is at- 
tacked with a malady^ he has recourse to the 
priest, who, as in several other barbarous coun- 
tries, performs also the office of physician. The 
bodies of the dead are carefully washed. When 
a native of Benin dies in a distant province of 
the kingdom, the corpse k brought to the place 
of his birth, and being first dried over a slow fire, 
is put into a coffin, and perfumed with aromatlcs. 
As it frequently happenss that no means of con- 
veyance can be procured for several years, the 
body of the deceased remains unburied during 
that period ; for the funeral rites can be performed 
only in the place of their nativity, and it would 
be considered as a mark of the greatest impiety 
and disrespect, to inter the dead in a foreign soil. 
The nearest relations of the deceased express their 
, grief in various ways : some shave their heads, 
others their beards, and a third sort only one half 
of each. They also sometimes howl in a doleful 
manner, for a few weeks at stated periods, and 
drink plentifully during the intervals. Public 
mourning is usually limited to the term of fourteen 
or fifteen days. 

Wlien the king dies, his obsequies are per- 

^rmed with vary extraordinary ceremonies, cha- 

racteristic of the superstiliou oi \\\<i ^w^V^^ Be- 
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fore the palace they, dig^ hole to a great depth, 
the top of which is extremely narrow^ but its di- 
mensions at the bottom are very considerable. 
The body of the deceased monarch is then ex- 
posed in the presence of an infinite concourse of 
'people, fell of whom contend for the honour of 
being inhiuli'ed with him. Those who are elected 
to this iffl||i!»Uy, are accordingly buried with the 
Icying^ amme iK>Iemnity is concluded with placing 
a large sifiKbe at the mouth of the pit. % 

The lalfl^ of inheritance are generally equi- 
table, when the sovereign does not interfere. At 
the death of a person of rank^ his eldest son suc- 
ceeds to the property, on condition of his paying 
a fine to the king, and providing for his brothers 
and sisters. The mother is allowed a jointure, 
proportioned to the estate, and to her own rank 
and quality. In this country, as in many others, 
justice is frequently perverted, ''and money aC^ 
cepted for Sheltering offenders from punishment. 
Pecuniary oblations will atone for the commission 
of mpst crimes; but where money is wanting, 
the deficiency is supplied by corporal inflictions. 
Murder and adultery, however, are excluded 
from the number of venial offences, and are al- 
ways made capital. Manslaughter is expiated by 
sacrificing a slave to the manes of the deceased, 
and by paying to the three great lords a sum pro- 
portioned to the circumstances of the ofiender; 
upon which he obtains his freedom, and the 
friends of the defunct remain satisfied with his 
having fulfilled the law. 

When a crime is doubtful, and the accusation ^ 
not clearly proved, they practise five different 
nodes of^ purgation, four of whlcVv 2^1^ vwAfe 
vse of in civil and venial offeuces, «cti^ ^i^ftfe 
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fifth in criminal charges only. In the first me- 
thod of purgation, the accused is carried before 
the priest, who pierces his tongue with a cock's 
feather, well greased ; if the perforation be easily 
made, he is esteemed innocent, and the wound 
will soon heal; but should it be attended with 
any difficulty, no other proof is required for esta- 
blishing his guilt. In the second mode of purga- 
tion, the priest takes an oblong piece of turf, 
into which he sticks a few small quills, and en- 
joins the offender to draw them out one by one ; 
if he perforins this easily, he is acquitted, and 
considered as innocent ; but should he do it 
^ith difficulty, he is immediately convicted of 
the crime. The third metliod is no less extra- 
ordinary, and is performed by injecting the 
juice of certain herbs into the eyes of the sus- 
pected person, when, if they become red and in- 
flamed, he is pronounced guilty, otherwise he ir 
absolved. The fourth ordeal consists in the 
priest's stroking the tongue -of the accused three 
times with a hot copper bracelet, which, if not 
followed by. a blister, is considered as a criterion 
of his innocence. The fifth kind of trial, which 
* is confined to persons of rank, seldom takes place; 
when it does, the accused is carried by the king's 
order to a certain river, whose waters are sup- 
posed to possess the extraordinary quality of sup- 
porting the innocent, while the guilty inevitably 
sink to the bottom. 

The fetisso is worshipped in the kingdom of 
Benin; as in other countries on the western coast 
of this continent; but the natives consider him 
as an inferior and subordinate deity, who acts as 
mediator between man and his creator. To God 
they ascribe the attributes of omu\&clence« omni- 
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presence, omnipotence, and invisibility ; and be- 
lieve that by him ail things exist, and that he 
governs the world by his providence. They 
imagine that a wicked and malicious spirit is the 
cause of the calamities they occasionally suffer, 
and therefore give every evil the appellation of 
devil, whom they worship through fear, and to 
prevent his injuring them. The natives of Benin 
firmly believe in the existence of apparitions, and 
that the ghosts of their deceased ancestors walk 
on the earth. The supposed suggestions, there- 
fore, that they receive in tlieir sleep from these 
invisible beings, are regarded with the greatest 
veneration. By these preternatural communica- 
tions, they think themselves warned of the ap- 
proach of danger, and of the means of frustrat- 
ing the malignity of fate ; for which reason they 
commonly sacrifice to the bountiful agents, who 
provide for their peace and security. Besides 
these occasional offerings, annual sacrifices are 
performed with all imaginable pomp, which con- 
tinue for' several days ; to these festivals all ranks 
of people are invited, and the inferior sort are 
usually dismissed with presents by the more 
opulent. 

They place the seat of bliss or misery in the 
sea ; and the shadow of a man they consider as 
a real existence, which, at some future time, will 
give' testimony of his good or evil actions ; but 
the more intelligent are at a loss to account for 
the mode of retribution, that awaits the different 
lives of men. The Benins fill every corner of 
their houses with idols, and yet they have temples 
appropriated for the residence of ^atV\c\3\^\. 
deities, to whom ^heir votaries sacv\ftce ^wd v^'lju 
regular worship. Their priests preteud Vo iicv^ 
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art of penetrating into futurity, by means of a 
pot pierced at the bottom, from which issues a 
dismal noise, tiie oracle of their responses. No- 
thing is undertaken, without first consulting the 
priests^ who, nevertheless, are prohibited from 
interfering with afiairs of state, on pain of suf- 
fering death. 

The high priest of Loebo, a town situated at 
the mouth of the river Formosa, is particularly 
famous for his skill in divination. His power is 
also allowed to extend over sea and air, and by 
the gift of prescience, can foresee and prevent 
the contingence of future events. He is consi- 
dered as the head of the priesthood, and so ve- 
nerated, that no one approaches him without 
fear and trembling ; and even (he ambassadors 
of the king shew him the strongest toke^i^p^/awe 
and respect. To enumerate the various super- 
stitious ceremonies which this people observe, 
would not only prove an endless but unpleasing 
task. Extreme ignorance covers this land with 
her dusky mantle, and hence every thing which 
18 the object of fear, becomes also the object of 
veneration. 

The Benins divide time into years, months, 
weeks, and days ; each division being distinguish- 
ed by its proper appellation. The year is coqa- 
posed of four months ; and every fifth ^^yj^ft- 
consecrated to religious purposes, and. is cp|SP^ 
dered as a day of rest. They have also othW days 
appropriated to sacred purposes, and celebrated 
with extraordinary solemnity ; particularly an an- 
nual feast in memory of their ancestors, and the - 
coral festival. On this last occasion, the king, ar- 
rayed in the most magnificent attire, surrounded 
by his women, and attended by his guards, makes 
i^ oblations 
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oblations for him^self and for his people. This act 
of piety in the prince, is followed by the shouts 
and acclamations of his assemblec) subjects. 

The succession to the throne is regulated by 
the reigning monarch, who, on perceiving that 
iiis death is approaching, calls one, of the oneg- 
vras, or principal lords, and imparts to him the 
name of his successor, with an injunction that ho 
should not divulge the secret till after his de- 
cease. When that period arrives, the onegwa 
takes into his custody all the royal jewels, trea- 
sures, and effects; and the young princes, who 
are in a state of uncertainty and uneasiness, im- 
mediately come before him, and do homage to 
. the arbiter of their ^te. At the time appointed 
for declanng a successor, the minister summons 
the high marshal to attend, and informs him of 
the will of the late king, which the other repeats 
aloud six times, with a solemnity adequate to the 
importance of the subject. The young sovereign 
is soon after invested with the badges of royalty, 
and receives the homage and allegiance of the 
great officers and nobles of the kingdom. This 
ceremony being performed, he retires to the town 
of Oscebo, wiiere he is instructed in the art of 

government, and the duties of a monarch. Hav- 
ig finished his studies, the king returns to Be- 
nin, and taking possession of the palace and the 
ensigns of royalty, commences his reign with the 
murder of his brothers, and the removal of every 
rival ; this sanguinary measure is considered as 
indispensably necessary, as well for securing the 
monarch on the throne, as for the public tran- 
quillity. 

The revenues annexed to the crown of Benin 
are very considerable, and arise from varvovx^^ 

Voi. XIV. M Vrn^sVa 
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impodis and exactions. The governors of pro- 
vinces are accountable to the kin^ for a yearly 
stipulated sum ; but the inferior officers generally 
pay their taxes in kind. By this means the court 
IS constantly supplied with every necessary, and 
the overplus is sold, and the money deposited in 
the royal coffers. Certain duties are also imposed 
on foreign trade, but all Europeans are treated 
with indulgence and respect. 

Some writers have repi'esented the king of 
Benin as a great and powerful prince, who can 
in a very short time raise an army of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men ; while others 
affirm, that the art of war is unknown in this 
country, and the people are so pusillanimous, 
that the want of courage exposes the kingdom 
to the incursions and devastations of the neigh- 
bouring states. In' order to reconcile these op- 
posite accounts, we need only remind our rea- 
ders, that numbers do not always constitute 
power; that it is very possible the king of ^enin 
may easily collect an army of one hundred and 
twenty thousand men ; but it seems also probable, 
that neither the arms, nor the military exercise 
of this people, will render them dreaded by na- 
tions who are better acquainted with the im* . 
proved arts for the destruction of the human . 
race. 

SECTION II. 

Tlie Slave Coast* 

WE next proceed to the Slave Coast, which is 
bounded on the east by lV\e k\x\^do«v. of Benin, 
oa the weu by the Gold Coaat, «g^^otv\iHa^wiia. 
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by the Atlantic Ocean ; comprehending the king- 
doms of Goto, Popo, Whidah, and Ardrah.— * 
Authors are not agreed with respect t© the several 
limits of these nations; nor is it material to our 
readers to know their precise extent, since they 
will all be comprehended under the general view 
of the Slave Coast. 

The kingdom of Goto is level, sandy, and un- 
fertile, and produces few trees except the palm, 
which grows here very luxuriantly. The coun- 
try, however, is tolerably abundant in cattle, and 
the rivers contain great plenty and variety of 
fish. The natives are said to be inoffensive, 
civil, and obliging. In their politics, economy, 
and religious institutions, they greatly resemble 
the inhabitants of the Gold Coast, whose man- 
tle^!^we shall hereafter have occasion to describe. 
Their wealth consists in the number of their 
idols, which are always increassd in proportion 
to the augmentation of their riches. A negro," 
who is not. possessed of a dozen idols jut least, is 
reputed poor. The houses, roads, and foot-paths, 
are filled with these images ; whence we may in- 
ier how far the fetissos contribute to their happi- 
ness and fortunes. Their commerce, which is in- 
considerable, is principally confined to the men, 
women, and children taken in their predatory 
excursions, and sold to Europeans ; nor is this 
sort of plunder csteenysd either disgraceful or 
illegal. 

The kingdom of Popo, which is divided in la 
districts, called Great and Little, is principally 
a level, sandy, and barren tract. The inhabitants 
are artfuU fraudulent, daring, and active; and 
subsist entirely on plunder, and l\\e saim^VvTA 
ol tra£Sc wbicb is carried on by \Vv,e t»3i\N^s ^l 

M a ^^^ 
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Coto; but they are braver and more resolute, 
and therefore more successful than the latter. 
The "royal palace is a large edifice, composed of 
T a niunber of huts^ each of which is guarded by 
a company of soldiers ; but the accommodations 
of the monarch have less appearance of affluence 
than those of a British mechanic. The constant 
amusement, and, indeed, the sole occupation of 
the king^ consists in smoking tobacco, toying 
with his women, and conversing with his omcers 
on the most trifling subjects. He is treated by 
his subjects with considerable deference and sub- 
mission. The natives pf Popo have a blind and 
superstitious confidence in their priests^ who pos- 
sess the most unlimited authority. In fact, these 
weak and ignorant creatures are persuaded, that 
the intercession of these holy men can procure 
them the favour and protection, or the wrath and 
vengeance, of the deity. All the Europeans that 
trade here, endeavour to secure by bribes the in- 
terest of the priests, in order that they may obtain 
the friendship of the devotees. 

The kingdom of Whidah is so denominated 
by the English, the Portuguese, and the natives ; 
from the French it receives the appellation ,of 
Juida ; and from the Dutch that of Fida. It 
extends about ten leagues along the shoi*e, and 
is bounded by the kingdom of Popo on the west, 
and by that of Ardrah on the south. It ii^ wa- 
tered by two rivers, the Jakin and Euphrates ; 
the former of which is navigable only by canoes ; 
but the latter is in general deeper, and might be 
entered by large ships, did not some banks of 
sand impede the passage. All the Europeans 
who have visited Whidah, speak of it with rap- 
iure, an extol it as the mo^t V)«».>il\{ul ^art in 
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the world. Round the coast the country is ilat^ 
and rises with an equal and gradual ascent to- 
wards the interior, by which means the land- 
scape appears in full view, and presents a most 
pleasing and rich prospect. The trees are 
straight and tall, and disposed in regular order. 
The verdure of the meadows, the luxuriancy of 
the fields waving with crops of com and fruits^ 
and the purling of the streams in their descent to- 
wards the sea, form as delightful a scene as the 
fency can well imagine. In short, Whidab is 
esteemed a paradisaical spot, where a fertile . 
soil is improved by cultivation to the utmost, ^ 
though nature has been so benignant, that art 
has little more to effect, than to prune her super- 
fluities. A sprii)g and autumn perpetually suc- 
ceed each other, for no sooner is the corn ^ut, 
than the ground is again plowed and sown ; and 
the next crop proves equally vigofous and pro- 
ductive as the former, as if nature were inex- 
hausliblt. Nevertheless, so populous is the coun- 
try, that a stranger would conceive it impos- 
sible for the most fertile soil to supply the 
numerous inhabitants with food. Single villages 
contain as many people as some kingdoms on 
the coast ; and the towns stand so near each 
other, that the whole country exhibits the appear- 
ance of one prodigious large city. Indeed, could 
^e delineate Whidah in all its beauty, enume- 
rating its various charms, and distinctly describ- 
ing its profusion of animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions, our readers would probably suspect that 
we had indulged in the enthusiasm of poetic 
imagery, and over-leaped the bounds of historical 
truth and faithful narration, 

M 3 'S^<i\Ns\>5cw- 
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Notwithstanding the small extent of this king- 
dom, it is divided into twenty-six provinces, 
which are denominated from their capitals. These 
states are distributed among 'the chief lords, and 
become hereditary in their families. In Xavier, 
which is the metropolis of 'Whidah, the markets 
are numerously attended by merchants, who dis- 
pose of their goods without noise or confusion. 
A judge, attended by proper officers, is appointed 
by the king, to inspect all merchandize, and to 
hear and determine all grievances and disputes^* 
To oppress liberty, or to sell a freeman for a slave, 
is considered as a crime, of the deepest hue, and 
always punished with death'. At this market, 
woollen cloths, linen, silks, calicoes of European 
and Indian manufacture, are disposed of in ^reat 
plenty ; slaves of both sexes are bought and sold ; 
and gold, iron, lead, together with all the vari- 
ous productions of Europe, Asia, and Africa, may 
be procured. The principal manufactures of 
Whidah, are cloths, umbrellas, baskets^ plates, 
and dishes. Gold-dust is used in all bargains ; 
bat a small white, shell, called bujis, of tlie size 
and shape of an olive, is the general currency of 
the kingdom; 

The nobility of Whidah, and the more opu- 
lent inhabitants, when they go from home, are 
carried in hammocks, or palanquins, on the 
shoulders of slaves. This mode of travelling is 
an excellent defence against the heat of the cli- 
mate, which is so intense, that an European 
could not walk a mile in, the middle of the day« 
vvithout suffering fatigue, and exposing himself 
to great danger. The Whidahs are said to exceed 
aU other negroes, both in their virtues and their 

vices, 
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vices. All ranks of them treat ' Europeans with 
extreme civility and respect; and they had ra- 
ther give than receive presents. Their manners 
are engaging and respectful, and accompanied 
with a degree of politeness not to be expected 
in a rude and ignorant people. When a p'erson 
of low condition meets his superior, he imme« 
diately faHs on his knees, kisses the earth three 
limes, and remains in that posture till the latter 
has gone past. The same respect is shewn by 
the younger to the elder brothers ; by the children 
to their lathers ; and by the wives to their hus- 
bands. When persons of equal rank happen to 
meet, they mutually salute, fall down, and clap 
their, hands; their attendants also observe the 
same ceremonies ; and a retinue of one >, hundred 
persons may sometimes be seen on their knees, 
a spectacle which might easily be mistaken for 
some public act of devotion. In short, the in- 
habitants of no part of the world are more polite 
in external ceremonies, than are the natives of 
the kingdom of Whidah. It would not be easy 
to account for the difference of manners that pre- 
vail in this nation, contrasted with those of the 
surrounding states, with which it has continual 
intercourse. One would be led to imagine, 
tl^t this happy people are possessed of a soil, 
a climate, and a disposition, almost peculiar to 
themselves. 

The Whidah s are tall, elegant, and robust. 
Their complexions are black, but not so jetty 
as those of the inhabitants of the Gold Coast, 
They excel all other negroes in diligence and 
industry. Idleness is characteristic of the -Afri- 
cans in general: on the contrary, \\\^ tv^Vv^^'^ 
o\ this country, of both sexes^ exVi\b\\. 3i %^vtS^ 
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of unremitting assiduity and attention in every 
undertaking. Travellers have not improperly 

-compared the quahties of this people to those 
of the Chinese: the same love o{ labour, (he 
same industry, the same ceremonious civility, 
the same jealous affection for their wives, the 
same cunning to cheat in commerce, and the 
same external politeness towards strangers. If 
they should meet an European one hundred times 

,the same day, one hundred tim(;s would they 
fall down on their knees, and kiss the ground, 
and not rise from this posture till a signal had 
been given by the person whom ihey were tiius 
saluting. 

When a woman happens to incur the jealousy 
or suspicion of her husband, she is immediately 
cold to the Europeans. If a person debauches 
another man's wife, he is not only himself con- 
demned to suffer death, but every individual of 
his family is involved in the consequences of his 
guilt. To touch the body of any of the wo* 
men belonging to the king, even accidentally, 
is frequently deemed worthy of capital punish, 
ment ; for that reason, therefore, those that are 
employed about the palace, are continually 
calling out that a man is in the way. The 
king also is wholly attended by women^ who 
alone are permitted to enter his apartment. 
Young females, however, are by no means de- 
sirous of being admitted into it; because unless 
the monarch casts a favourable eye upon them, 
they are condemned to perpetual celibacy ; and 
a beautiful maid that had been carried thither 
by fqrce, threw herself into a well. On the sftiall- 
est disgust, the king will frequently sell eighteen 

or twenty wom^n out of his seiaaVio^ 
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The natives of Whidah dress in a more ele- 
gant and splendid manner than any other peo^ • 
pie on this coast ; but they are unaccustomed to 
decorate their bodies with ornaments of gold 
and silver. They wear five or six different suits 
of clothes at once, the uppermost of which is 
seven or eight yards in length, and wrapped 
about them in a decent and becoming manner. 
None are permitted to have garments of a red 
colour, except the king and royai family. The 
dress of the sovereign and his nobles consists in 
general of a piece of white linen, about thre# 
cijs in len^h, wrapped round the waist, and 
appearing like ^ large apron. Over this a co>- 
vering of silk of the same dimensions is worn ; 
to which is sometimes added a train of the same 
stuffy that sweeps along the ground. They 
reckon an European hat and feather as a most 
elegant cover for the head ; but as this costly 
article can only be purchased by persons of 
exalted rank, the common people are exposed 
to every variety of weather, without any other 
defence than a^ coarse cotton doth, or a few 
weeds tied round their waists. Nor do the 
women wear a less number ot clothes than those 
of the other sex. Their dress is not so becoming 
as that of the men. They are, however, adorn- 
ed with necklaces, and strings of pearl and 
coral, from the wrist to the elbow ; and they 
wear caps of coloured straw, curiously plait- 
ed, which have some resemblance to the papal 
tiara. 

The inhabitants of this kingdom seem to 
possess considerable genius ; and though ig- 
norant of letters, tliey are able to caVcvs\^\A ^^ 
largest sums of money with aiQCUTSLC^f ^tv^ ^^^ 
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patch, to stale shares in partnership with arith- 
metical precision, and solve questions with asto- 
nishing truth and expedition, which would puzzle 
the clearest European head to compass without 
the roles of art. The wisest, however, anoong 
them cannot tell his own age ; and if a person 
be asked when he was born, he replies, it was 
about the time that such a ship, or such an Euro- 
pean factor, arrived at Whidah. The^/^keep no 
equation of time, and observe no distinction of 
hours, days, weeks, or stated periods ; and they 
only know the variations of the seasons by the 
revolutions of the moon. But in music they give 
evident proofs of taste superior to most unpolished 
nations. Their harp is really a musical instru* 
ment: it is strung with reeds of different sizes, 
which they touch with great dexterity, and dance 
in exact time t0 their own music, and in a plea- 
sing manner. 

The Whidahs, even the poorest, have each 
forty or fifty wives ; the nobles generally keep 
three or four hundred ; and the king has seldom 
fewer than three thousand. Polygamy is al- 
lowed in its utmost extent; and fruitfulness is 
so much esteemed, that the female who has 
^iven anti-nuptial proof of this happy quality, 
IS always preferred to the chaste,st virgin. When 
a man falls in love with a girl, he asks her of 
her parents, who seldom refuse their consent, 
provided she be of a proper age ; in the per- 
formance of. this matter consists the whole of 
the marriage-contract. But though the con- 
nubial rites are accompanied with no ceremony, 
and divorces are not attended with any legal 
obsiractiom, the decrees, as we have already 
seeiij are extremely severe aga\iBi^\. ^Ldviltery* 
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Unmarried women, however, are i)ermiUed to 
indulge their amours without reprehension, being 
considered as their own mistresses. 
* Both sexes undergo a species of circumcision ; 
l)ut we have in vain endeavoured to trace this 
custom to its origin; the natives generally an- 
swering, that they received it from their an- 
cestors. This operation takes place at different 
periods, being performed at four, five, six, or 
ten years of age. It is common to see two 
liundred little children in one family. Hence 
ariscji the wealth of the parent, who generally 
sells all of them, except the eldest. Children 
are treated with the utmost parental indul- 
gence ; and, in return, behave with the greatest 
veneration and respect to their parents, whom 
they never address but on their knees. The 
elder brother is peculiarly respected by the rest 
of his brethren ; and on the decease of his fa- 
ther succeeds to his fortune and effects, and 
even to his women, with whom, from that time, 
he lives in quality of husband. His own moc 
Iher, however, is excepted, who has a separate 
habitation allotted her, and a stipend- appointed 
for her subsistence. 

Fevers, dysenteries, and other diseases, are 
frequent in this country, and the inhabitants are 
diligent in the use of medicine, and of sacrifices 
to the gods for the recovery of their health. 
Indeed, so fearful are they of death, that the 
Tery sound of the word is attended 'with visible 
emotion; and it is even reckoned a capital pu- 

^ nishment for any negro to pronounce this awful 
syllable before the king. The but^\\\^-\\^^^ ^'^ 
the sovereigns and nobles of WVudah 'v% \w ^ 

ga/Jer/ ereclcd by their ^ofis, TVv^i bo^^ *^^ ^""^"^ 
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in the middle of the vaults and near it are placed 
the buckler, sword, bow, and arrows of the 
deceased. The heir always mourns a whole 
year, during which period he secludes himself 
from society, and quits his usual attire; and 
though he is at full liberty to enjoy the properly, 
immediately after the death of his fiaiiher, yet ko 
strongly rooted is his affection, grief, or preju- 
dice, that he firmly adheres to this custom, which 
has an appearance of decency, but certainly sa- 
vours very much of gloomy superstition and' un- 
conquerable horror. 

The people of Whidah believe in one God, 
who punishes vice and rewards virtue ; who 
causes the clouds to rain^ the heavens to thun- 
der, and the sun to shine. The residence of tJ)i.^ 
Being, they think, is in heaven, whence he go- 
verns the world with justice and mercy. They 
have also some obscure and confused ideas of a 
place of torment, of an infernal spirit, and of 
the eternal existence of the soul after its separa- 
tion from the body. But with these sentiment's 
they blend others equally impious and absurd. 
They acc^ount it presumption to supplicate the 
Eternal Spirit, and have, therefore, substiiiKed 
inferior deities, to whom they pay adoratioi"^: 
these are the serpent, which holds pre-eminence 
among the subordinate divinities ; tali trees ; the 
sea ; and Agoya, the reputed god of counsel ; 
exclusive of the fetiches, which they worship in 
common wilh the other inhabitants of this part of 
the globe. 

They deduce the origin of the adoration of the 
snake from a signal victory gained oveir the na- 
i/i'cs of ArdtRh, by its be\\\^ cV^^i>.V^d vi\ iUti 
/japds of I he high- priest dviuu^ Ocvfe Yi\w\^ v>!v vvvi, 
4 ^v.'^'.-^v- 
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engagement. Credulity having attributed the 
success of the battle to this religious manceuvre, 
a splendid temple was immediately erected for 
the residence of the patron of the country, priests 
were appointed^ and all the accommodations esta- 
blished, which are usually attendant on Pagan 
deities. This snake is pretended to be immortal, 
and its worshippers vainly imagine that tt^ey now 
adore the very animal, which procured their an- 
cestors the above-mentioned advantage. They 
sacrifice to it every year a certain number of beau- 
tiful virgins ; and it has become so prolific, as to 
produce such an infinity of deities, that, in all 
probability, they would overspread the country, 
were it not for the assistance of other animals, 
and especially of the hogs, who are excessively 
fond of these divinities. 

Punishment, however, is frequently inflicted 
on the hogs and other animals tor taking such 
liberties with their gods; and should a human 
being have the presumption to destroy a single 
snake, he would be condemned to suffer the most 
cruel death. This was fatally experienced by the 
first English settlers on this coast, who having 
killed a serpent of the sacred species, were all 
massacred by the natives. The ofhce of the 
marabuts, or priests of the grand serpept, is con- 
tinued in one single family, of which the high- 
priest is the head, and to whom they are all sub- 
servient. They unite spiritual with secular em- 
ployments; but the former, as in all other coun- 
tries where ignorance prevails, is both the easier 
and more lucrative profession. 

They worship trees as the guardians ;vv\d ^^- 
trons of health, and the sick and \an\e i^?»o\\ vo 
their priests, with all the ardovit wVVvcVi cv\V\vMSi- 
Vol. XIV. Jj «kAt» 
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asm can inspire. The sea^ also^ has its priests, 
who, wlien it becomes stormy and tempestuous, 
having sacrificed a bull or a sheep on its- bank, 
the blood of the victim is sufiered to unite |vith 
its waters, but the carcase is carried to the habi- 
tation of the priest, whose property it becomes. 
The external appearance of the god of counsel, 
wbo is generally consulted by the people, be- 
ibre any matter of importance is undertaken, ^ 
is a little miyhapen figure of black earth, which 
is placed on a red pedestal, adorned with cow- 
ries, and crowned with lizards, serpents, and 
red feathers. Before this idol stand three cala- 
bashes, in which are put fifteen or twenty balls 
of indurated earth. When the suppliant explains 
his business, and malces his oblations to the god, 
the marabut throws the balls a certain number 
of times out of one calabash into another, and 
when an odd number remains, the prit:st de- 
clares in his favour, and asserts that (he deity 
is propitious to his views. Thus have Jthe 
most enlightened and the most illiterate nations 
fallen into religious errors equally absurd ; and 
when we recollect that the wise, the great, 
tlie learned Greeks and Romans formerly prac- 
tised the same as the people of Whidah, we 
ought to pity the weakness of the human under- 
standing, and learn properly to prize the inesti- 
mable blessings of divine revelation, which alone, 
is able to direct the mind in search of religious 
truth, free us from the bonds of superstition, and 
.animate us witii the substantial hope of an ever- 
lasting felicity ! 

Wjth respect to the regal succession, the 

crown is hereditary, and passes inviolably to the 

eldeU; ym, on extraosdlnatj OQRmwv%, >\\^ w^j;- 
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bles arrogate to themselves the power of elect- 
ing a younger son^ as was the case in the year 
1725. But though the eldest son of the reigning 
monarch is presumptive heir to the throne, be 
must have been born after his father's accession, 
otherwise he is only regarded as a private si|t>-i , 
ject. An invariable and extraordinary custdte-:?^*"- 
prevails, that as soon as the heir apparent is boltt ^ - 
he is conveyed to a remote province of the kiA« 
dom, and committed to the care of an obsci^e 
person, who is prohibited, under pain of death, 
from treating him otherwise than as his own child, 
and from giving him the slightest hint of his birth- 
and quality. In this situation he remains till the 
death of his father, and is kept totally ignorant 
of his destined rank ; and when a late king was 
called upon to fill the throne, the nobles, who ' 
acquainted him with his good/ortune, found their 
intended sovereign feeding tne hogs of his sup- 
posed father. 

Several months pass, and sometimes even 
years, before the young king is crowned, or en- 
trusted with the management of the state; yet 
during that period he appears in all the external 
badges of royalty ; but his name is not mentioned 
in any of the public acts. At length, when the 
nobles think him sufficiently instructed in the con- 
stitution and laws of his country, to assume the 
reins of government, they procure his approba- 
tion of their conduct, and a ratification of all 
the laws passed during the interregnum, afler 
which they prepare for the coronation of the 
monarch ; and the voice of joy, of harmony, and 
congratulation, is heard in every part of Uve 
capital, and resounds to the ex\xemvV\^^ o^ V^v^ 
\ungdom. When the day appointed lot iVie w- 
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ronation arrives, victims are sacrificed to the 
great fetiche ; the women of the deceased so- 
vereign are escorted from the palace bv a file of 
musqueteers, preceded by music, and their place 
is supplied by the young, the handsome, and 
the gay, in whatever part they can be found. 
Tumultuous joy resounds throughout the whole 
kingdom, and continues for several successive 
d^jfs, till pleasure becomes tasteless, and festivity 
loses its charms. 

The new monarch has no sooner ascended the 
throne of his ancestors, than he is immediately 
considered as a divinity, and worshipped ac- 
cordingly. Nevertheless it generally happens, 
that, on his original ignorance and meanness, 
he engrafts only effeminacy and lewdness ; and, 
forgetting the great object of his elevation, be- 
comes •nly studious to gratify the inordinate de- 
sires of appetite, and to secure the unbounded 
gratification of his wishes. 

The commerce which Whidah carries on with 
some enlightened nations, has been the means 
of introducing into this country a great number 
of the elegancies and luxuries of Europe, and 
taste and magnificence are displayed in the im- 
perial palace and houses of the nobility. Remote 
countries, also, furnish their entertainments with 
suitable delicacies ; and even the most refined 
people would esteem their table, equipage, and 
attendance, elegant. and splendid. 

' In the year 1727, an extraordinary revolution 

happened in Whidah. Efieminacy and luxury, 

the effects of ease and afHuence, had crept in 

among the inhabitants, formerly so active and 

laborious; and the king, who had ascended the 

throne at Lhe age of. fouiieeiv» Vva^ d&V^^^t^d the 
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concerns of goverrfment entirely to the nobilityj 
mnd abandoned himsdf to indolence and pleasure. 
These circumstances stimulated the brave and 
politic king of Dahomey, who possessed an in* 
land cotintry, and who had suffered some un* 
merited insults from the monarch of Whidah, to 
attempt the conquest of the kingdom. He had 
already obtained possession of the neighbouring 
nation of Ardrah, where he proposed to remain 
in peace and tranquillity/ had he not been pro- 
voked by the king of Whidah. Truro Audati, 
the sovereign of Dahomey, commenced his at- 
tack on the most northern province belonging to 
tiie Whidahs^ in which a negro chief ruled, whose 
government was hereditary. The governor im» 
mediately requested succours from the king, whom 
his favourites and courtiers rendered deaf to his 
remonstrances. Finding, therefore, that help 
coufd not be obtained, he took the resolution of 
submitting co Audati ; and his voluntary homage 
procured him mild and favourable terms from the 
conqueror. 

A free passage was thus opened into the 
kingdom of Whidah^ and a river was the only 
obstruction that remained between the confines 
and the capital. The king of Dahomey en^ 
camped on the opposite bank, in expectation that 
the passage of the river would be disputed by 
the enemy. In this opinion, however, he was 
mistaken : the superstitious and effeminate Whi- 
dahs, placing the whole of their security in the 
interposition and assistance of their gods, as- 
sembled with their priests on the bank opposite ^ 
to the king of Dahomey, and having carried 
thither all their moveable deities, ^?LC\\^te\ Va 
the grand serpent; after which cei<i«^oT\>j ^«?5 

N 3 tftVuiTafia 
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returned to the city, in full assurance that the 
efficacy of what they had done would impede the 
further progress of the enemy. Truro Audati 
pei'ceiving that the defence of the river was com- 
mitted entirely to the divinities of the Whidahs, 
immediately dUpatched a body of troops to- 
wards the capital with colours displayed, and 
amidst the sound of musical instruments. The 
king of Whidah, in&rmed qf the approach of 
the enemy, fled with precipitation from the 
palace^ and, attended by his court and females, 
retired to an island not far from the king- 
dom of Popo. Great numbers of the inhabi- 
tants were drowned, in attempting to follow 
their sovereign ; and the rest took shelter in 
woods and thickets, where, endeavouring to 
avoid the sword, many of them perished by 
femine. 

In the mean time,' the detachment of Daho- 
meyans, which had entered the city, meeting with 
no resistance, set fire to the palace, the flames 
of which informed the king of the success of his 
troops. Upon this signal, Truro Audati march- 
ed his whole army across the river, and found, 
what he could never have been brought to be- 
lieve, had it not been proved by ocular demon- 
stration, that a whole nation bad abandoned to 
the enemy, their property, their wives, children, 
and gods, without attempting any thing in their 
defence. The Dahomeyans paid not to the gods 
that regard and veneration, in which they had 
been hitherto held by the superstitious Whidahs ; 
on the contrary, finding every house filled with 
snakes, they broiled them upon charcoal, and 
ga/d, " they had never before dined on divini- 
iies; but ds these gods had oiv^^u k^%v^d u^on 
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human sacrifices, it was only just aud reasonable^ 
that they should also treat in their turn.'^ 
. Having possessed himself of the capital, and 
received the submission of the principal persons 
of Whidah, the king of Ejahoraey returned, in 
order as well to render the conquest of Ardrah 
more complete, as to prosecute a war in which 
he had been engaged with the king of Yos. 
During this period, an European, of the name 
of Testesole, to whom had been delegated the 
management of (he affairs belonging to the Eng- 
lish establishment in Whidah, conceived the 
idea of restoring the deposed monarch to his 
throne and dignity, and communicated his de- 
sign to the king of Popo. That sovereign rea- 
dily entered into the views of Testesole, and 
promised to assist him in the executiofi of his 
plan. Accordingly, they raised a body of troops 
under the command of the deposed monarch, 
and a faithful minister named Ossu. The king 
of Dahomey received the account of this revolt 
with the greatest astonishment, and wondered 
that a prince, who had been so negligent in de-^ 
fending his crown and kingdom; should endea- 
vour to regain them by force of arms. Truro 
Audati was at that time in no condition to under- 
take a fresh war : .he had lost a great number of 
men in an engagement with the king of Yos ; and 
he had dispatched most of his remaining forces to 
the^ different parts of the sea-coast. For extri- 
cating himselr, however, out of this difficulty, 
he hit upon a stratagem, no less happy in the 
contrivance, than successful in the event. Hav- 
ing assembled a great number of women, Vv^ 
caused them to be clothed ax^d 2kXtc\^^ \^^ 
jpeuj and Jbrmed into gOKppaiu^s» Y<Va!(:\\ \Ad 
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their proper officers, colours, and music. The 
front line of every company was composed of 
men, in order to deceive the enemy, and, if ne- 
cessary, to sustain the first shock. The Whi* 
(dahs being informed of the march of this nu- 
merous army, were struck with consternation 
and dismay, proportioned to the suddenness' of 
the event, and the timidity and effeminacy of 
the people. They immediately abandoned their 
king and fled ; nor could all the endeavours of 
that uufortunate prince induce them to return 
to their duty, Truro Audati, therefore, retain- 
ed possession of the kingdom of Whidah, which/ 
was afterwards governed by a viceroy, depen- 
dent on the king of Dahomey ; but the people 
were permitted the use of their religion and 
laws. 

The last kingdom on the Slave Coast is -that 
©f Ardrah ; which is only of very contracted 
limits, and is likewise tributary to the king c>f 
Dahomey, who reduced this country about the 
same time as that of Whidah. It is divided 
into Great and Little Ardrah ; under the for- 
mer is comprehended all the maritime coast ; 
and urjder the latter, the interior parts of the 
country. The principal towns worthy of notice 
are Jachen, Offra, Great Foro, and Assem. Ja- 
chen, which received its name from the first fiac- 
tor resident there, is a place of considerable 
extent, surrounded by a deep ditch, and where 
the English and Dutch ha.d formerly settle- 
inents. Before the subjugation of this kingdom 
by Truro Audati, this city was the residence of 
a r>hidaI^o, or prince, who lodged in a splendid 
palace, and Wv^d in a very elegant style. But 
ihc palace of Jachen 4\as Durv\V Vo V\\^ ^\o\wvd^ 
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notivithstanding the prince submitted himself to 
the king of Dahomey. To the north of this 
place stands Ofira^ a considerable city, where 
the English and Dutch have elegant settle- 
ments, proportioned to the advantages they 
derive from iheir commerce. Farther north lies 
Great Foro» a populous, though inelegant place ; 
which, however, contains a curiosity in this 
part of the world, namely, an inn for the accom- 
modation of travellers, where the provisions of 
the counlfy> and pito beer, ^re both plentiful and 
cheap. 

Still farther north is the metropolis, called 
i^ssem by the natives, and Great Ai'drah by the 
Europeans. This was the ancient residence of 
the kings of Ardrah, extending five or six 
leagues in circumference, and containing two 
royal palaces, constructed with taste and mag- 
nificence, and internally decorated with a va- 
riety of useful and ornamental furniture. The 
gardens were spacious, and laid out with a ge- 
, nuine simplicity of taste, which was not in the 
least indebted to the rules of art, but which 
seemed to surpass and leave them all at a remote 
distance; where the elegant parterres, the groves ^ 
and serpentine walks, and the murmurs of a 
running brook, conduced to 'the beauty and the 
pleasures of the place. The Euphrates encom- 
passes one half of the city. The buildings are 
made of clay, covered with straw ; and the 
streets are kept in the greatest order and neat- 
ness. The inhabitants of this town treat £u-. 
ropeans with great civility and respect; each 
distinct nation having a separate quarter aliot^ 
ted them. The Dutqh carry ou a comviei"5Jic\^ 
tr9de with Ardrah; and the commttce o^ ^^ 
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English in this kingdom, though less extensive^ 
is not less profitable. This traffic^ which con- 
sists of slaves, cotton-cloths, and a blue stone 
called acori, is settled with the sovereign or high 
priest. Various giits are presented by the cap- 
tains of Europeani vessels to the king, royal fa- 
mily, and principal officers of state, for the liberty/ 
of trading. 

The slaves, who are annually exported to the 
number of three thousand, are prisoners made in 
war, criminals whose punishments have been 
commuted, insolvent debtors, and the wives and 
relations of those who have disobeyed the mo- 
narch, and thereby incurred the royal displea- 
sure. To the king chiefly belongs the greatest 
number of these unhappy wretches, who are 
examined with the utmost circumspection be- 
fore the bargain is made, and from this group 
the lame and the maimed are excluded. Those 
who are approved, are then numbered ; and to 
the indelible disgrace of the callous and detes- 
table dealer in human flesh be it recorded, that a 
red-hot iron is made use of to imprint his name 
or arms on each «elccted victim, for the purpose 
of preventing any escape or exchange. The de- 
voted victims are then stowed in the holds of 
the ships, where they are supported with bread 
arid water, having been previously stripped na- 
ked, and in this miserable condition are exported 
to America. Europeans, in all bargains for 
slaves, commonly pay one half of the price in 
cowries, brought from the Maldives, which are 
the principal currency of the kingdom ; the other 
moiety generally consists of goods of the manu* 
ikciure ofthoir own nation. 
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This IS, in general, a pleasant and fertile coun* 
Uy, and produces wheal, millet, yams, potatoes, 
lemons, oranges, cocoa-nuts, and palm- wine. 
The inhabitants of the sea-coast are employed in . 
fishing and making salt, wiiich is disposed of « 
in the interior provinces ; whil^ the natives of the 
inland parts are chiefly engaged in agriculture 
and breeding of cattle; in the former of which 
occupations they deserve distinguished commen- 
dations for diligence and indefatigable industry. 
The air is insalubrious, and fatal to European 
constitutions. Of the several diseases, with 
which the inhabitants of Ardrah are af!iic(ed, 
the small-pox is the most common and dc^^truc- 
tive. The natives, who escape the ravages of 
this^ dreadful disorder, are robust, healthy, and 
vigorous. They prefer the language of Alghemi 
to the vernacular tongue, as being more elegant 
and sweet ; but they have no written characters 
of either of them ; though the king and nobility 
speak and read Portuguese with great fluency 
and propriety. The common people make use' 
of a small cord tied in knots, to each of which 
they, affix certain ideas, and by means of them 
convey their sentiments to a considerable dis- 
tance. 

The dress of the men greatly resembles that of 
the Whidahs, though it is inferior both in ele- 
^nce and splendour. But the women carry 
their passion for dress to an exorbitant height, 
and are clothed in the finest satins, chintzes, and 
brocades, and adorned with a profusion of gold 
and other ornaments. Both sexes pay the most 
scrupulous regard to cleanliness, aiwd vi^^^ 
themselves every morning and evevuvx^, ^^^ ^ 
dw same iime make the raosV V\bei«X u^^ ^^ V^'^" 
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fumes and aromatic herbs. The usual food oF 
the people consists of pork, beef, mutton, goats' 
and dogs' Aesh, .together with rice, fruits, roots, 
pulse, and all kinds of vegetables. Their bread 
is made into cakes ; and tlieir chief beverage is a 
sort of beer, called pito^ mixed with water. 

Polygamy is here allowed in the utmost lati- 
tude, and the men marry as many wives as they 
are able to maintain ; and as the general de- 
portment of the women is lascivious and loose, 
little ceremony is required in obtaining their 
consent. Love, or rather lust, sets all on a le- 
vel ; parity of birth and circumstances, w ith set- 
tlements and portions, being neither regarded 
nor^ required. The nobility generally contract 
their children at nine or ten years of age; but 
consummation is deferred till nature indicates 
maturity : the nuptials are then celebrated with 
great pomp, and every species of licentiousness 
is fully gratified. But thou)2;h a plurality of 
wives is permitted, adultery is no less frequent 
than in those countries where the men are re- 
stricted to a single female ; and the women, on 
their, part ungralified in their desires, and ne- 
.^lected by their husbands, court the attention of 
btrangers, by the most wanton and indecent be- 
haviour. Dancing is considered as the criterion 
of female accomplishments; and so much do 
they esteem it, that seminaries are established 
for their instruction in its various figures and 
gesticulations. 

Instead of a public bury ing-place, the natives 

of Ardrah are interred in their houses, in a vault 

appropriated to that purpose. All.funei-al ob- 

seqaies are performed with ^rcat pomp and ce- 

renionj. The iiUernaeut oi iV\c Vvu^ ^\^«^'^ vev. 
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nothing from that of his subjects, except tliat 
three months afler his deaths a certain number of 
slaves are sacriAced to his manes, and buried by 
his side. 

Though the natives of Ardrah are' perhaps the 
least addicted to superstition of any people on 
this coast, the number of their priests is infinite ; 
and persons of tlie highest distinction deem it ^ 
honour to maintain them in their own houses. 
They have some faint and confused notion of an 
almighty superintending power, who fixes the 
apra of their birth and death, and is able to con- 
fer happiness or misery in this world; but be- 
yond the present scene of existence they form no 
conceptions. They are alarmed at the least ap» 
pearance of danger; and having no idea of a fu« 
ture state, meet the approaches of death with the 
greatest degree of horror and dismay. The 
marabut, or chief priest, who pretends to the gift 
of prescience, is treated with extreme venera- 
tion and respect. The manner in which he is 
believed to fbretel future events, is by conversing 
with an image, about the size of a child, v^hicn 
is painted white according to their ideas of the 
devil. The natives assemble every six ihonths. 
to interrogate this fetiche respecting their future 
fortune, and to oSer sacrifices to the deity ; and 
their questions are answered in a low lone of 
voice, which they are firmly persuaded proceeds 
from the image. 

The fetiches, however, are as arbitrary as the 
will of the marabutf and consist of animate and 
inanimate objects, birds of the air, beasts of the 
fields, moutiiains, rivers, and rock^. Th^^xx^;^^ 
exercise tJje medical as wtll as \Vv« ^aLcet^oViX 
art, and are w^II sk'flhd in the poVfW^ o^ %\va>^^^ 
• Vol. XIV, O ^ Wv^ 
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and decoctions. When they find these expcdi- 
eiits fail, and that the patient thereby receives no 
benefit, they assume their sacred office, and pre- 
scribe sacrifices and offerings to the deities, as 
the price of healthy and the means of convales- 
cence. 

SECTION III. 

Gold Coast. 

THE Gold Coast, which received its appella- 
tion from its producing such immense quantities of 
that precious metal, is bounded by Megritia on the 
north, hyjhe Slave Coast on the east, by the ocean 
on the south, and by the Ivory Coast on the west ; 
extending about two hundred miles along the shore. 
The French and Portuguese contend for the ho- 
nour of having discovered this coast Some of the 
French writers assert, that this part of the world 
was known to their nation before the Portuguese 
commenced their discoveries. In 1382, three 
•hip^ having sailed from France arrived at Com- 
nendo, and the following year the French mer- 
chants erected a strong fort, where the village of 
Elmina now stands. This colony continued to 
increase, and iti commerce to flourish, till the civil 

^^wars in Frailcp occasioned its falling into decay in 

* UlS. 

The Portuguese observing the great adx'anta- 
;^ which the merchants of Dieppe had received 
)y their commerce to Guinea for the space of 
fifty years, equipped a ship at Lisbon under the 
protection of Don Henry, for the sole purpose 
of making discoveries on this coast. Tne ves- 
sel accordingly sailed from Portugal, and arriv- 
/n/f tn this port during the rainy season, the crew 

^I sick of various disorders, of wVvvcVimwvy died. 
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They resolved, therefore, ' to leave so inhospitable 
a shore, but being ignorant of the tides and winds 
prevalent in this part of the world, were driven 
on the island of St. Thomas, which they colonized. 
The court of Lisbon, eager in the pursuit of 
wealth, and ardent in promoting the interests of 
commerce, soon fitted out a fleet to strengthen 
and secure this infant state. In a little time ' 
they extended their discoveries to Benin, and 
at length arrived at Akra on the Gold Coast, and 
erected factories in different parts. After the 
death of Aiphonso, king of Portugal, in whose 
reign these voyages had been underlain, John, 
his successor, established a Guinea company, witn 
exclusive privileges ; and the profits oi this new 
corporation proving very considerable, they mul- 
tiplied their colonies, and built several other forts 
on the coast. 

In the reign of Henry the Third, king of France, 
tranquillity being again restored to that kingdom, 
the French renewed their voyages to the Grain 
and Gold Coasts ; but such was the terror which 
the Portuguese had excited in the natives, that 
they would scarcely accept any overtures. At 
length the inhabitants of Akra, provoked to the 
utmost by the severities exercised by the Portu- 
guese, attacked the fort situated in that province, 
massacred the garrison, and razed the walls to the 
ground. The credit of the Portuguese immedi- 
ately began -to decline; and from the year 1578, 
in which 'this occurrence happened, the trade 
of other Europeans with the coast of Guinea com- 
menced, and they pnrtook of that wealth which 
had been for a long time engrossed b^ ^ ^\v\^t^ 
nation. 

Jt was not, however, till 1595, VVv^t \V^ V>^^^ 

O2 ^^^^ 
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made a voyage to this coast, and treating the 
natives with great civility, ofiered them a va- 
riety of goods at a low rate. The Portugue^^e 
endeavoured to obstruct the progress of a people, 
Vrho, they foresaw, would prove dangerous and 
powerful rivals, and represented them as a na- 
tion, whose only principle was gain. At length, 
however, the Dutch, by means of their intrigues 
ivith the king of Sabo, obtained permission to 
build a fort, which was accordingly erected. 
After many years, and several attempts which 
proved unsuccessful^ they made themselves mast 
ters of tbe Portuguese fort at Elmina. The 
Dutch having thus acquired a powerful ascen- 
dancy in this part of Africa, they established a 
government perfectly, despotic and tyrannical : 
they took cognizance of all matters^ and consti- 
tuted themselves the sole dispensers of liberty and 
property, life and death* to the miserable and 
servile natives. 

The English began to visit this coast about the 
same period as the Dutch ; but the - latter having 
strongly fortified themselves on the coast of Africa, 
they took and destroyed the settlements of the 
former. In 1672, however, Charles the Second, 
king of England, formed a corporation, called the 
Royal African Company, which, in spite of the 
jealousy and endeavours of their enemies, raised 
the English commerce on this coast equal to the 
trade of the Dutch, and superior to that of any 
other nation. 

The extensi^eness of this coast w so great, that 

in sharing such an immense tract of country, 

there was no occasion for Europeans to entertain 

Jinjr destractive jealousy towards one another ; 

^li/ commerce resembles ambition, awd Wwows no 
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bounds. This competition, however, among (he 
new seltlers, has not been entirely useless to the 
negroes, who have thereby been made acquainted 
with the price and value of European merchandise^ 
of which 'they must otherwise have remained ig- 
norant ; and they have also by these means ac- 
quired a profit, which, if it has not rendered theili 
opulent, has at least made them comfortable. ^ 
But what can compea^sate for the loss of liberty ! 
or what so dreadful and deplorable, as to be torn 
from their relations, their friends, their country, 
from every thing near and dear to them, and to 
be hurried into a state of misery and servitude; 
worse than death itself I 



^uid non morialia pectora cogis. 



" Auri sacra fames J 

Will means never be used for abolishing this 
inhuman trafficv which is peculiarly disgraceful 
and criminalin the professors of Christianity ? 

This coast is divided into several petty king- 
doms, which received their appellation from the^ 
principal towns : the names of these are Axihi; 
Anta> Adom, Jaby, Commary, Fetu, Sabo, Fan- 
ty rt, Acron, Agona, and Aquamboe. 

The canton of Axim produces rice, water- 
melons, ananas, bananas, cocoa, oranges, 1e- 
monsy together with other fruits and vegetables 
in great plenty. Maize, however, by reason of 
the humidfity of the soil, is neither abundant nor 
excellent. Rice is exported into the several  
kiogdbms of the coast, in return for which th*e 
Datives receive millet, yams, potatoes and palm- 
oil. Axim also produces great numbers of 
black cattle, sheep, and goal%. TVe? ^ov^ycv- 
jnGDt of this state is composed ol Vwo \»^^fc"^ ^ 

OS ^ 
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the natives ; the cabdceroes, or chief men, and the 
manoeroes, or young men. In this republic, the 
cognizance of all civ^ afiairs belongs to the for- 
mer; but whatever is of general concern^ and 
may be properly called nation al, equally apper- 
tains to both. For instance, these two bodies, 
constituting the legislative power, determine with 
respect to the propriety of declaring war, of con- 
tracting alliances^ and imppsing taxes ; and form 
a constitution nearly similar to a British house of 
peers and commons, where no act is passed till 
the assent of each is obtained. Murder is pu- 
nished by death or a pecuniary fine ; the former is 
seldom executed, except when the criminal is 
poor, and unable to comply with the demands of 
the judge. The only punishment for theft is 
restitution, or the paying of a fine proportioned 
to the quality of the offender. The creditor may 
sdze on the property of the debtor double the 
amount of what is due to him ; but the execution 
of this law being deemed oppressive, the most 
usual method is to settle the account by arbitra- 
tioQ. Aquamboe, the capital of this state, stands 
under the cannon of the Dutch fort, and is pro^ 
tected by a thick wood, which covers the whole 
declivity of a neighbouring hill. The houses 
are separated by groves of cocoas and other fruit- 
trees, planted in parallel lines, and forming an 
elegant vista. These avenues, with the beauty of 
the prospect, render the Dutch fort one of tlie 
most pleasant settlements in Guinea ; but the pe- 
culiar dampness of the air, and the insalubrity of 
the climate, greatly tend to accelerate the hand of 
&te. ^ 

The kbgdom of Anta is bounded on the north 
tjr the country oi Adorn, os^ the uocth-east bj 
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Mampo, on the west by Axim, and on the south 
and southeast by the ocean ; its extent from 
east to west being about t^en leagues. The coun- 
try is mountainous, and covered by large trees, 
among which are many beautiful villages. For- 
merly Anla was a potent and populous king- 
dom, apd inhabited by a bold and warlike peo? 
pie, who annoyed thje Europeans by their fre- 
quent incursions. The continual wars, how- 
ever, in which they have been engaged with 
Adorn and other neighbouring states, have 
greatly depopulated the country, enfeebled the 
people, and left no vestige of their ancient glory. 
The vallies are rich and extensive, and the land 
produces plenty of rice, maize, sugar-canes, 
yams, and potatoes. The country is not less 
beautiful than rich, adbrding bread, wine, oil, 
and animal food, in great abundance. But with 
the number of the people, the spirit of the few: 
remaining inhabitants is also departed. De- 
sponding, and abject, they shelter themselves 
under the cannon of the Dutch fort, and sufier 
the greatest part of the land to lie neglected 
apd without cultivation. It is deplorable to 
view this country in its present state, and to 
reflect on its once flourishing condition ; and 
nothing, perhaps, more fully displays the dire- 
ful effects of vvar, the sins of fell ambition, and 
the pride of man. 

Sukqnda is a pleasant village, noted for thjO 
mildness and sstlubrity of the air. Formerly^ . 
the French had an establishment here; but, at 
present, the English ^nd Dutch are the on\y^ 
European nations , that maintain forts at iV\\% 
place. For some time, their cotatneice vi?ls wi 

TO 
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the English and Dutch, and to a rivalship that 
was prejudicial to both parties. Their animosi- 
ties encouraged the natives, who having driven 
the former from the fort, pressed hard on the 
enemy's rear ; upon which the English request- 
ed the protection of a Dutch ship, which at that 
time lay in ihe road. " Do you imagine," said 
the captain, " that we take any concern in your- 
misfortunes ?" But we must perish then, replied 
the English. " Perish/' rejoined the Dutchman, 
" and may God have mercy on yoi^r souls." 

There are several other European settlements 
in different parts of the^ kingdom. Eastward 
lies the country of Jaby, the inhabitants of which 
are extremely poor, though the fertility of the 
soil would soon enrich them, were they not ex- 
posed to the continual incursions and depreda- 
tions of their neighbours, who spoil and de<Uroy 
what they are not .able to carry away. The 
kingdom of Commendo is only of small extent, 
and formerly made a part of Sabu and Fetu, but 
has since been erected into a separate and dis- 
tinct monarchy. The principal city, which is 
the residence of the king, and is called Guaffo, is 
pretty large and populous, and contains about 
four hundred houses. This kingdom produces 
very little rice, but the vallfes are fertile and 
agreeable, and the hills covered with woo<!, 
which affords a delightful prospect. The na- 
tives are brave and warlike ; and so numer- 
ous, that in this small kingdom, the monarch can 
raise an army of twenty thousand men ; his or- 
dinary body guard being composed of five hun- 
dred soldiers. It is believed that Commendo 
^bounds in gold mineS| but the king, fearful of 

««.dtttig 
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exciting the avarice of the Europeans, prohibits 
them from being worked. 

The natives of Little Coramendo are in ge- 
neral turbulent, cunning, deceitful, and much 
addicted to stealing. Their employment con- 
sists in fishing or commerce, and they act as bro- 
kers and factors to their neighbours. The prin- 
cipal commodities for which there is a demand 
by the negroes of Commendo, are beads, bells, 
buttons, linen-cloths, and woollen staffs. The 
former are again given in exchange for gold ; the 
latter they keep for their own apparel. The ' 
English and Dutch have each a fort within mus- 
ket-shot of one another; hut the advantages, 
which, in time of peace at least, might be sup- 
posed to arise from their vicinity, are in a great 
measure destroyed by the endless quarrels and 
jealousies that subsist between the merchants of 
the two nations. 

The kingdom of Fetu is bounded on the west 
by the river Benja, on the east by Sabu, and 
ori the south by the ocean; being one hundred 
and sixty miles in length, and nearly as much in 
breadth. It was formerly so powerful as to in- 
spire all the neighbouring nations with terror, 
and to render Commendo a tributary state ; but 
the case is now exactly reversed, and it has be- 
come entirely dependent on the latter kingdom. 
At present, the inhabitants are not sufficiently nu- 
merous for cultivating the country, which is 
equally fertile and pleasant as any on this coast. 
This kingdom was formerly filled with populous 
villages, and exhibited marks of wealth and plenty. 
Grain, cattle, oil, and palm- wine, constituted lu 
principal riches ; but the grove-i \NVue\\ %W^^^ 
ihe roadsj and defended the UaveWex 't^^'ccv nN\^ 
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rain and tfie scorching beams of the sun, ren- 
dered it peculiarly pleasant and delightful. The 
name of Cape Coast, by which the English de- 
nominate their chief settlement on this coast, is 
thought to be a Ci)rruption of Cabo Corso, the 
ancient Portuguese appellation. This cape is 
formed by an angular point, washed on the south 
and east by the sea, on which stands the English 
fort. The Portuguese settled here in 161 0, anc 
erected the citadel of Cape Coast, on a large rod 
that projects into the sea. A few years after- 
wards they were dislodged by the Dutch, tc 
whom this place owes its principal strength, anc 
who, in their turn, were driven out by admira 
PIoliTies, in 166" J-. It is so exceedingly strong, a 
well by nature as art, that the Dutch, under D< 
Ru)tcr, found it impossible to repossess them 
' selves of it; and in 1672, it was confirmed to th< 

k English by the treaty of Breda. The Africai 

* company's gardens at this settlement are no les 
than eight miles in circumference, and product 

l every kind of fruit common to the most benignan 

t climates. 

r In this kingdom, also, is the Dutch fort of L: 

? Mina, or St. George Elmina; which standing ii 

^ the centre of the Gold Coast, is most commodi 

m ously situated for the purposes of trade, and th 

^ security of the trader. It is placed on a rock 

C bounded on one side by the ocean, and defende( 

* by strong bastions. The building is in the forr 
of a square, and surrounded by a high stone wall 
cannon proof. The town, which contains up 
wards of two hundred houses, is inhabited by 
more civilizijd people than any among the othe 

negroes^ owing to their less restricted intercours 
tr/£/2 the European settlers. 
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On the north side of the river Benja, the 
Dutch African company erected the fort of Con- 
radsburg, on mount St. lago. They judged it 
necessary to fortify this hill for the security of 
Elmina. If this fort be obstinately defended, the 
enemy cannot attack the citadel by land ; but 
from the moment they get possession of Conrad s- 
burg, they are also masters of Elmina. The form 
of this fort is quadrangular, with a strong bastion 
at every corner, and a curtain between each, 
twelve feet in height ; and behind are four bat- 
teries, mounted with forty-eight cannon. As this 
is a post of vast consequence, it is always well 
supplied with stores and provisions, and kept in 
constant repair. 

The kingdom of Saba has not attracted no- 
tice from its extent, which is only two leagues 
from east to west, and four from north to south. 
The productions of this part of Africa are In- 
dian corn, potatoes, yams, bananas, oranges, 
lemons, and other fruits ; besides palm-oil, with 
which the natives of Akra and Axim are regu- 
larly supplied. The inliabitants are considered 
as the most industrious people on the Gold 
Coast, and are constantly employed in culti- 
vating the ground, or trading with the Euro- 
p^ns, or Alkanese, who exchange gold for the 
fish and fruits of Sabu. Fort Nassau, one of 
the principal settlements belonging to tlie Dutch, 
lies in this kingdom, and stands on a rock, which - 
is washed by the sea towards the sou*^^. It is 
nearly of a quadrangular form, and is provided 
with four batteries and eighteen pieces of can- 
non, and, excepting Elmina, its walls a\:e \Jkv^ 
highest of any fort on the coasl, TV^ i^vwti- 
cipaJ ornamcni smd stxengih of \.\ve ^ace^ Yvo>«- 
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ever, 'consist in the towers which flank the angles, 
and are well provided with artillery, small arms, 
ammunition, and stores. 

The kingdom of Fantyn is bounded by Sabu 
on the west. At Anamboa the English have a 
pretty strong fort. Near Great Cromartin, and 
not far from Aga, is fort Amsterdam, which 
belongs to the Dutch, and is a strong and plea- 
sant settlement, commanding a large and popu- 
lous town, the inhabitants of which exercise a 
variety of employments. The government of 
this kingdom is vested in a supreme magistrate, 
called Srqffb, who, however, possesses not the 
ensigns or dignity of royalty. He commands 
their armies in the jfie(d, aiul enjoys mdre power 
than any other single person in the nation ; but 
his authority is greatly limited by a council of 
the people. The natives are a bold and in* 
trepid race, who object not to make ,use of any 
means, in which their interest or revenge is con- 
cerned. 

Acron Agonna, and Aquamboe, are the only 
remaining maritime kingdoms of the Gold Coast. 
In Acron the Dutch have a pretty strong fort. 
The king is despotic. The natives live under 
the protection of the inhabitants of Fantyn, en- 
joy perfect tranquillijty, and cultivate their lands 
in security and peace. Every year produces 
a plentiful harvest, by means of which they 
supply the adjacent countries with corn. Harts, 
hares, partridges, and pheasants, with various 
other kinds of quadrupeds and wild fowl, are 
very abundant. Agonna surpasses Acron n\ 
extent of territory and nuttiber of people, and 
equals it in fertility and beauty* We are told 
i^t'ihis kingdom was formct\^ gpN^xti^^>a^ ^ 
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woman, who was possessed of a great and mag- 
tiahimous soul, of much courage and prudence. > 
This princess would never consent to marry, 
that she might reserve her power undividea ; 
but she kept a young slave, whom she prohibited, 
undet pain of death, from intriguing with any 
other woman. She, however, changed him for 
another, that ^e might have only one at a tihie. 
i^quamboe is one of (he greatest monarchies on 
the coast of Guinea. The king is absolute; and 
the natives are haughty and turbulent. The 
English, Dutch, and Danes, have erected forts 
in this kingdom ; but their power is very limited, 
being confined within their fortifications, from 
nvhence they make no other excursions, than those 
Vrhich are necessary for commercial purposes. 
Adorn is si populous, fj?rtile, and rich nation, the 
government of which was formerly monarchical ; 
but the supreme power is at present vested in a 
council of six lords. 

Gold is generally found in the interior parts 
of the country, where the nej^Toes dig pits, and 
separate it from the surrounding mould. It is 
also frequently met with near rivers and falls of 
Water, where the violence of the torrents 'have 
\1ra5hed it down the ihountains. Immediately 
after a heavy shower of rain, these places are 
visited by hundreds of negro women, furnished 
\vith calabashes, which are filled with earth and 
isiand, and a tedious process of washing and rub- 
bing being performed, they will sometimes be 
found to contain laearly half an ounce of gold, but 
much oftener less quantities, and frequently not a 
iingle particle. 

The inhabitants of the Gold Coa?\!, ^lCCwSvcw^ 
to the accounts of travellers, ar^ ^AivcX^^ ^^ ^ 

Vol. XIV. , t «^^ 
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most every vice : they are cunning and deceitful ; 
dissemblers, flatterers, thieves, gluttons, and 
drunkards ; extremely avaricious and incontinent- 
They, however, possess a quick apprehension, a 
ready wit, and a wonderful presence of mitKl on 
all occasions; but they are indolent, lazy, atid 
exceedingly fond of singing and dancing. When 
engaged in theur amusements, if any should come 
to inform them, that the whole country was oa 
fire, they would reply, '* Let it burn?' Thejr 
are handsome and well made. They adorn their 
hair with a species of coral, and wear hats of 
European manufacture, if their circumstances 
will permit. They encircle their legs, atms^ 
necks, and waists, with rings of gold, silver, 
ivory, or coral; and they suspend from their waist 
a few yards of silk, or other stuff, which conceals 
half the leg. The caboceroes, or grandees, are 
distinguished by having handsome cloth vest- 
ments, deer-skin caps, with strings of coral round 
their heads, and each of them ai^taff in his hand; 
without which last article, the insignia of his rank, 
no grandee ever appears In public. In the ar- 
ticles and disposition of their dress, women of qua- 
lity display great taste and judgment. The clotb 
which depends from the waist, is longer than 
that 6f the otljer sex ; they decorate their hair 
in an elegant manner, with gold, coral, and ivory; 
circles of which also ornainent their necks, arms, 
and legs ; and they frequently wear a silk veU 
over their breasts. 

In private, the sovereigns of this country are 

distinguished by no marks of splendor, nor are 

their ordinary fare and accojunoodations scarcely 

superior to those of their meanest subjects ; and 

i^Gy Aave neither guards not officers to attend 
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itiem. But whenever lliey appear in public, they , 
assume all {he appearance of dignity and royalty ,- 
are accompanied by slaves, who carry umbrellas 
over their heads, and are also attended by a nu- 
merous armed guard. 

Marriage has but few impediments in this 
country, where spontaneity of productions gives 
almost community of possession. If a man fall ' 
in love with a young female, he has only to ask 
the parents* consent, which is seldom refused, 
unless the woman be entirely averse to marrying. 
Polygamy, in the utmost latitude, is permitted; 
and disgust on either side is considered as suffi- 
cient to occasion a separation. The women cul- 
tivate the ground, and perform all* domestic duties; 
while their husbands indolently spend their time 
in drinking and smoking ; and treat their wives, 
the first and second excepted, with little tender- 
ness or respect. To the former of these the 
economy of the house is committed; the other, 
named bosswn, is consecrated to the fetiche, or 
household god. 

On the birth of a child, which is attended with 
little inconvenience to the mother, a priest binds a 
number of cords, bits of coraf, and other articles, 
about the head, body, arms^ and legs, of the in- 
fant. These are considered as . amulets to pre- 
vent or remove sickness and disasters; nor does 
the child wear any thing besides till he be seven 
or eight years of age, when a small ^cloth apron 
is substituted. It has been remarked, and is 
worthy of observation, that fewer males than 
females are bom in this country, which may 
^erve in some measure to apoloj^lzA foi V^^ mitw- 
▼ersal system of polygamy, whicVv ^t^voA^ otv>^\v^ 

P2 '^'^ 
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The fervour of the climate greatly enervates 
the native.^, who know little of any manual arts. 
They exhibit, however, much ingenuity in build- 
ing their canoes, which are of different forms and 
sizes. They also construct their huts, and make 
ornamental rings for tiieir personal decorations, in 
a curious manner. 

When attacked by any indisposition, they have 
recourse to one of their priests, who administers 
medicines and natural remedies ; but should these 
prove ineffectual in restoring health, he advises 
them to make sacrifices or offerings to the gods, 
and which are always appropriated to his own 
use. When a person dies, all his relations and 
wives commence a hideous howling, and the 
youths of his acquaintance, in toke;i of respect, 
immediately discharge fire-arms. The wives of 
a roan of quality who is dead, have their heads 
close shaved; and smearing their bodies with a 
chalky earth,, they equip themselves with an old 
garment, and sally out into the streets, constantly 
repeating the name of the deceased, with the 
most piercing lamentations; and this ceremony 
is continued every day till the corpse be inter redf. 
The body of the defunct is put into a coffin, 
splendidly dressed, with fetiches of gold, the 
finest coral, and other valuable articles, which 
it is supposed he will have occasion to make use 
of in the other world. Two or three days after-^ 
ward^ the relations and friends of the deceased 
assemble, and the corpse is carried to the grave» 
preceded by the youths, who continue to dis- 
charge their fire-arms, and followed by a con* 
fused multitude of people, who use different uii- 
coulh attitudes and expressions. The corpse 
i^e/j?^ deposited in the eailh, VVve com^xv:^ ad- 
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journ lo the house of ihe deceased, where they are 
ientertained for several successive days. 

Public notice is given -of the day appointed 
for the. funeral of a king, not only lo his own 
subjects, but to those of other nations, which oc« 
casions an immense assemblage of people. The 
monarch is arrayed in the most splendid dress; 
and several slaves are sacrificed, especially hit 
bosom and favourite woman, who are to attend 
bim in a fnture state. Such friendless wretches 
as are so unfortunate as to be within reach; are 
also added .to the celebration of this barbarous 
ceremony^ 

The natives of the Gold Coast, in getteral, ac- 
knowleiige one supreme, self-existent Being, to 
mhom they ascribe the attributes of omnipotence 
and omniscience; but, like the other negroes, 
they offer up their adorations and sacrifices to 
their fetiches. Many among these people enter- 
tain a very whimsical opinion concerning the 
creation ; when, they suppose, the* Almighty, 
formed black and white men, and gave them their 
choice of two sorts of gifts, eold and knowledge ; 
the blacks, therefore, chasms the former, the 
latter became the property of the whites. We 
have frequently had occasion to mention the feti- 
ches, which are a species of idols composed of 
different substances, in the different countries- 
where the worship of them prevails. On this 
coast, they consist of an ornament worn on the 
head, or any substance consecrated to some in- 
visible spirit ; for si piece of a rock| fish, or tree, 
is frequently raised to this* distinction. Each 
feticheer, or priest, has a fetiche o{ V\\^ ovjt^, \^- 
culiar in its construction ; but ihey aiie vtv ^'ycv^^A 
hrge wooden pipes full of earlVi, oft, V>V)o^>^^^** 

?% ^ 
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of men and beasts, feathers, hair^ and the like ; 
atid these strange compounds are supposed to 
contain great talismanic virtues. Public exercises 
of devotion are sometimes performed by a whole 
town or nation, on account of droughts, floods, or 
any great calamity, when the chiefs consult the 
priests what means are most h'kely to avert the 
divine wrath, and the people scrupulously per- 
form whatever he thinks proper to enjoin* 

The negroes suppose their fetiches, endowed 
with intelligence, and possessed of the power of 
bestowing present good or evil ; but iheir ideas 
of a future state are various and inconsistent. 
Some imagine that after death persons are re* 
moved into anotiier world, where they assumo 
the same characters, and live in nearly the samc^ 
manner as they have done before, without re« 
ceiving any extraordinary reward for virtue, oe 
suflering any punisliment for vice; while others 
believe^ that the deceased are conveyed to a fa- 
mous river, called Bosmanque, which is ciluated 
in a distant ioland country, where their god in- 
terrogates them respecting their moral conduct^ 
and whether they, have religiously observed tlie 
days dedicated to the fetiche, abstained from all 
meats on these occasions, and inviolably kept 
their word. If they appear to have acquiued. 
themselves with honesty and propriety, they are. 
immediately wafted across the river, to a land 
abounding with every thing that can contribute to 
their felicity ; but if, on the contrary, they have 
behaved themselves improperly, the god plunges 
them into the river^ where they are lost in eternal 
oblivion. 

The natives of this part of Guinea observe an. 
pxirao: dwary annual ceiemony, y^Vus^ cot^<iX.<^ 

*\xv 
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in what is called banishing the devil out of their 
iowns. Before they commence this strange ce« 
remony, unbounded licentiousness reigns for the 
space of eight days; during which period, the 
only preventive of disagreeable consequences 
is to ply the populace with liquors^ which keep 
them, in a state of stupefaction. When thai 
time is expired, the inhabitants run after one 
another in a confused, disorderly manner, and 
throw stones and dirt at the supposed fiend, 
shouting with the most horrid outcries. Having 
proceeded to what they deem a sufficient dis- 
tance, they return to their houses, which their 
ivomen have washed in the mean time, and on 
these occasions scour every domestic utensil, in 
prder to purify them from all previous poUu* 

In theMnland parts of the Gold Coasts cows 
are very numerous, but so small, that a full-grown 
heifer seldom weighs more than two hundred and 
fifty pounds, and their flesh is tough, and very 
indinerent food. Sheep are also plentiful, but 
very diminutive ; and they are covered with hair 
instead of wool. Their flesh does not partake 
of the taste of mutton : it is dry and lean, and is 
seldom eaten by persons of delicate appetites. 
In short, all the animals on this coast are inferior 
in size and quality to those of Europe. Their 
horses are not sufticiently high for keeping a tall 
nan's legs from the ground. 

Of the wild animals, * the elephants in Hhis 
country are of vast magnitude, being frequently 
thirteen feet in height ; but they do not appear 
to possess that docility, whidi so mxxcVv ^\%>lvcw» 

fuishes those in the eastern patu oi \}^^ vioA^ 
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of this coast, and more destructive than all the 
other beasts of prey ; and a man that eiiiers a 
wood (inarmed runs the greatest hazard of losing 
his life ; but they seldom molest the human spe- 
cies, so long as tliey can subsist on the ilesli of 
' brutes. ^Jackalls, wild boars, and apes, abound in 
the woods. Of the last of these there is great 
variely, some of which, when they stand erect, 
measure five feet in height ; and they are so sa- 
j gacious, that the negroes are convinced they can 
speak, but that they are prevented from making 
J use of that faculty, lest they should be obliged to 
i labour. The ourang-oulang is also frequently 
t  met with. Among the animals common to the 
i Gold Coast, are likewise harts, beautiful anle- 
J lopes, hares, porcupines, civets, and wild cats. 
J Of the feathered race, the princi[)al are wild 

and tame ducks, pheasants of various sorts, par- 
; tridges, snipes, parrots, with other beautiful birds 
peculiar to the torrid zone. Every river abounds 
with crocodiles and other amphibious animals of 
the same form. Reptiles of various kinds are im- 
mensely numerous, most of which are poisonous; 
but a snake, about a yard in length, and varie- 
gated with white, black, and yellow spots, is ve- 
nomous in the highest and most extraordinary de- 
gree. There are also serpents of enormous size, 
and measure upwards of sixteen feet in len^ril), 
but their malignity does not appear proportionable 
to their magnitude. Scorpions are also in gre.'t 
numbers on the Gold Coast, together with centi- 
pedes, toads, and large venomous spiders ; biii of 
all the insects of this country, the ants or terrri'es 
are the most remarkable: they are divided nuo 
a variety of species of different colours and ai/ ;? ; 
t/jtf/ raise hillocks to the height of ten [hqi . or 

b..iid 
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build nests df prodigious magnitude on the tops 
of trees, from whence they proceed in myriads to 
the forts of the Europeans, and oblige them to 
leave their beds in the middle of the night. • No 
animal can withstand them, for what is wanted in 
size, is sufficienjtiy compensated by numbers. In 
short, the industry, economy, and internal regula- 
tions of these creatures, excite the admiration of 
every philosophical traveller. 

SECTION IV! 

I'oory Coast. 

THE l^vory or Tooth Coast derives its appellar 
tion from the great quantity of elephants' teetb 
which it produces ; and is bounded by Nigritia 
on the north, by the Gold Coast on the east, by 
the ocean on the south, and by the Grain Coast 
on the west; but it is impossible to define itiL 
proper limits, though it is generally included 
between Cape Palmas on the west, and Cape 
Apollonia on the east. It is subdivided into the 
Quaqua, the Malagantes, and the Ivory Coast 

E roper ; in all of which, except near Cape Apol- 
mia, the land is so low, level, and uniform, that 
it is with difficulty any particular place can be 
distinguished. 

The whole country within the limits of the 
Ivory Coast is fertile in rice, peas, beans, citrons^ 
oranges, cocoa-nuts, and sugar-canes, which 
^ might be cultivated to great advantage. There 
are also large tracts of land, in which the negroes 
sow Indian corn, a species of grain which is be- 
Geved to have been imported hither by the Por- 
tuguese, lo- short, this district, is the most po- 

pulousj 
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pulous, salubrious, and pleasant, of any on the 
whole coast of Guinea. Palm- wine and oil are 
plentiful ; together with a species of fruit called 
by tKe natives tomho, from which they make a 
strong and pleasant sort of wine. The inland 
parls, and especially the mountains, abound with 
such a number of elephants, that the natives are 
obliged to lodge in rocks and caverns during the 
night, in order to secure themselves from their 
aUack. They also make use of every possible 
contrivance to defend their plantations irom the 
ravages of these sagacious animals) and lay traps 
for them, in which mkny are caught. There is 
also abundance of cows, sheep, ^oats, and hogs, 
which areofcourse exceedingly cheap; and a few 
shillbss will purchase a quantity of beef, mutton, 
or pone, sufficient for the maintenance of a family 
^r a long time. The coast likewise produces 
excellent fish in great profusion and variety, in- 
cluding several remarkable ones, among which 
we may enumerate the sea-devil, the zingana, 
and the sea-bull. The first, which is also called 
the horned fish,, has a square form, is about three 
feet in length and fivQ in circumference ; tlie 
head resembles that of a hog, excepting that it 
terminates in a proboscis, like an elephant. The 
zingana is a voracious creature, having a flat 
head, large eyes, and round body. The fins are 
strong, and assist it to dart with incredible ra- 
pidity on its prey. It will devour any thing; 
but is particularly fond of human flesh. The 
sea-devil is about twenty-five feet long, and pro- 
portionably thick ; the most remarkable parts of 
this fish are projecting angles from its body of a 
hard and horny substance, and so sharp, that a 

stroke 
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streke with them is extremely dangerous. It has 
four eyes; but its fleshy though eagerly sought 
after by the negroes, is very indifferent. 

The natives of Quaqua^ or the eastern division 
of this coasts are tall and well-proportioned^ but 
their aspect inspires strangers with disgust; yet 
they are the most rational^ civilized, and poiit# 
people, in all Guinea. They drink a sort of wine, 
mixed with water, to prevent the effects of the 
intoxicating quality which it possesses. Drunk- 
enness^ indeed, is reckoned by them~a crime so 
odious and detestable, that it is prohibited by the 
Jaws under the severest penalties, and even under 
pain of death. They very properly, regard it as 
the aggregate of every enormity, by reducing 
men to a level with the brute creation, prompting 
them to infringe the laws of society, which it de- 
prives q{ useful members, and destroying the 
effects of the best laws and government. Their 
manner of living, however, according to our ideas 
of decency and neatness, is coarse and indelicate. 
They boil rice, fish, fowl, and elephant's flesh to- 
gether , which, being mixed with palm-oil, is 
esteemed an excellent dish. , 

, The natives dislike the European qustom of 
embracing one another at parting, or after a long, 
absence, and regard it as an unnatural action. 
They consider long nails as ornamental ; and 
are fond of long hair. The common people wear 
only a piece of cloth round/ the wmist ; but the 
more opulent are covered with a kind of cloak 
that has long sleeves ; wear scymitars or short 
swords by their sides; and have their legs en- 
circled yith rin|(s of iron, interspersed with 
bells, in tlie number of which consist all their 
grandeur and dignity. The features of ^ the wo« 
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men are re^Iar and proporii<^ned, aiid t!i 
, eyes sparkling; and they would be considered 
' beauties even in Earope. Some of the fenu 
adorn their hair with plates of pure gold, in i 
fabrication of which there is great emulat 
among the artists. 

Every son constantly follows the profession 

his ^hcr ; and this regulation is so firmly e< 

blished, and so invariably observed, that the wh 

country perhaps does not furnish a single instai 

J f to the contrary. It is, however, a cuitom tlia 

* • attended with many inconveniencies, and th< 

hereditary ocxupations are far from promoti 

the mechanical arts, the meanest efforts of 

European being infinitely beyond their imitati* 

and e\'en (heir comprehension. L*ke most 

the other nations, they conceive it impossible' 

a person to discover the sentiments of anotl 

man by a delineatioa of crooked charactt 

When, therelore, they have been sent with a nc 

the contents of which were previously told the 

ihey have jeeringly inquired of the person, 

whom it was intended, what it contained ; s 

being informed, thrir surprise was incohceival 

and they imagine that wliite men are favoui 

. with the intervention of familiar spirits, who 

terpret lo them the meaning of their friends. 

Tlie tenets of their religion are nearly the sa 
as tiio>e oi the inhabitants of the Gold Cos 
and are Ibanded entirely on sa)>erstilion and 
norance. If they revere their priests, their resp 
arises less from their estev*m of the order, tl 
of the opinion they entertain of the annexed d 
ntty. Indeed, tiiey are fully persuaded, t 
magic and necromancy are qualities and pow 
inseparable irom majesty and the priesthood. 1 

. k 
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king of Saka^ near Cape Laho« observes annually 
a certain mysterious ceremony in honour of the 
^esL, which is the tutelary deity of the kingdom. 

But whatever opinion may be formed^ relative 
to the religion and manners of the natives of 
Quaqua, certain it is, that their extreme regard 
to trade^ and the assiduity with which they cul- 
iivate commerce with foreign nations, are proofs 
of their abihties and anderstanding. On the 
arrival of an European ship, they dock round in 
their canoes, crying Quaqua! Quaqua!« from 
vrhich expression they derive their name, and 
one of the most adventurous among them goes 
on board. The anxiety of the rest then becomes 
extreme, and they move their heads and eyes as 
if impatient of knowing the fate of their com-/ 
panion, nor without the greatest difficulty can 
they be prevailed on to go on -board. They ge- 
nerally, indeed, oblige thp captain to put sea- 
water into his eyes, being firmly persuaded that 
should he violate this solemn engagement, the 
ocean will punish him with the loss of sight. On 
their side, they enter into no promises, and, 
therefore, Europeans are generally on their 
guard to prevent any fraud or sudden attack, 
find only admit a certain number of Quaquas at 
a time. One may easily apprehend the difB^ 
culty and tediousness of trading with a nation so 
timorous and misctrustfuU The ignorance of 
their language, too, adds greatly to the incon- 
venience arising from the timidity of their dis- 
positions, as every thing must be transacted by 
signs, and a certain quantity of merchandize is 
usually placed nearly the gold and ivory intended 
Ip be exchanged. Presents, however, have con- 
siderable influence ia inspiring them wilK ccn^- 

Vol. XIV. • Q ^4^xi^i^\ 
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fidence ; and, in general, even ihe mo§t opulent 
negro will receive virith indications of gratitude 
any trifling article of European manufacture, as 
if he considered it as a pledge of esteem and re- 
spect 

The usual articles of commerce on this coast 
are cotton-cloths, ivory, gold-dust, and slaves. 
The negroes of the interior parts exhibit much 
skill and industry in manufacturing co^ton-cloth« 
which is extremely fine and beaulifully'coloured. 
The whole country beyond Quaqua furnishes 
vast quantities of elephants' teeth, the finest ivory^ 
in the world. This, and the other productions 
of this part, being brought to the sea-coast, are 
purchased by the English, French, and Dutch, 
and sometimes also by the Danes and Portu- 
guese; and tiie European commodities, which 
the negroes accept most willingly in exchange, 
are the same that are made use of in other king* 
doms of Guinea. 

Europeans have no regular establishments on 
this coast ; but mariners very much frequent the 
mouth of the St. Andrew, which is ^ spacious and 
deep river, augmented near its influx into the 
ocean by the junction of another stream. The 
entrance of this river is surrounded with lofty 
trees, verdant meadows, and fertile fields of im- 
mense extent. Nature seems to have intended 
this place for a fortress, which wouid require no 
other defence than its situation. It consists of a 
peninsula formed of a high and level rock, and 
inaccessible on almost every side. On sailing 
farther up the stream, the fields and meadows 
are watered by pleasant, meandering streams, 
that fertilize the ground; and render it produc- 
tive in every species of grun, fruits, and roots ; 

. but 
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but especially in maize^ millet, rice^ melons, and 
various kinds qF pulse. The e^e is also gratified 
with the vsight of beautiful groves of citrons, 
oranges, and limes, the botighs of which are so 
closely interwoven, that the several fruits fre- 
quently appear to be the produce of the same 
tree. The sugar-cane, with innumerable fruits 
and flowers, springs up and flourishes in this soil ; 
but they are in general abandoned to thp devasta- 
tion of wild beasts, to whom they afford an agree- 
able and commodious retreat. 

The personal appearance of the natives of 
this part of the coast is nearly similar to that of 
the Quaquas, and the women possess the same 
regularity of features, sparkling eyes, and elegant 
teeth. The men are neither deficient in courage 
nor understanding ; but the European merchants 
having carried off some of them, they have be- 
come equally timid and jealous with those aU 
ready described ; nor can any importunity pre- 
vail with them to enter a vessel, till the captain 
has made use of the ceremony of bathing his 
eyes in se5-water. This rite is reciprocally per- 
formed, and seems intended to denote, that if » 
tliey violate their faith, or neglect to fulfil their 
compacts with honour, they wish the waves may 
for ever close their eyes^ and deprive them of 
sight. They are extremely partial to the same 
ornaments as th^ Quaquas, particularly little 
bells, which they fasten round their arms and 
legs, and which produce a jirigli^^g ^^^^ i"' 
spires them with gaiety, and gives agility to 
their dancing; a diversion the negroes in ge- 
neral are excessively fond of pmctising, and in 
which they arrive at such proficiency, that the 
best European figure-dancers might learuNiVc^^nv 

Q 2 ' >Xi^m 
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them attitudes and postiures« that would not dis. - 
grace their art. ^ 

The elephants in this country must be -of an 
enormous size^ as some of their teeth weigh up- 
wards of two hurulred pounds. Slaves and gold 
ar« also disppsed of in great plenty ; but Euro- 
peans are never able to learn in what manner 
the lalter is procured by the maritime natives^ 
who observe an inviolable secrecy on the sub- 
ject" 

There is a kingdom on this coast, named 
Guiomere, which in 1103 was governed by a 
queen called ^ssamoucnon, who was greatly re- 
spected by her neighbours^ and beloved b^ her 
subjects. This princess being of an active and 
warlike disposiiion, disliked the authority of a 
husband^ and spent her whule time in the camp, 
and in commanding her armies. Such was the 
conduct and good ibrtune of this queen, thai she 
was not unsucce^isful in any enterprise, nor was 
the smallest adv.intage ever gained over her 
troops, either by negroes or Europeans. By 
means of a chevalier Damon, she entered into a 
treaty with the French, which conlipued, without 
the least infraction, during the greater part of 
her life. This princess was such an admirer of 
the lively and polite humour cf the people of 
that nation, that she frequently declared she vvould 
rather be a subject of France, than sovereign of 
any other £urop<an state. The kingdom of 
Guiomere is oi narrow limits towards the sea, but 
of ctuisideraUle extent towsyrds the inland part^ of 
the cout^try : it is also populous, and famous for 
its commerce. 

Serpents thirty-six feet in length, which swal- 
low men entire, are to be met with in this part 

of 
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of Africa. Here also are furious (empests, ac- 
companied with dreadful gtorms of thunder and 
lightning, and prodigious falls of rain, which 
are succeeded by almost total darkness. When 
these tornadoes happen in the summer, they are 
less dangerous than in the winter season; but 
they are then more inconvenient, as they are 
followed for several successive days by cold 
rains, which are heavy beyond description. Du-^ 
ring tlie winter months, the ships in the road are 
in the utmost danger, and mariners have every 
thing to dread from the fury and impetuosity of 
these hurricanes; but nature has kindly provided 
for their security, by giving certain notice of 
the approach of the tereipest. The Portuguese 
have given the appellation of terrene t6 a violent- 
]and-wmd, which blows from the east about 
Christmas and Midsummer. The storm rises 
with such fury as immediately to suppress the 
sea-breezes, and frequently continues four or 
£ve days. During that period, the sun becomes <• 
totally obscured, the sky dark, and the air ex- 
tremely cold and dense. The negroes are very 
sensible of this change in the atmosphere, and^ 
shiver as if the paroxysm of an ague had seized 
them. Even the brute creation can ill support 
the intense cold, which at that lime prevails; 
and goats that have been exposed to the air only 
four hours^ have been found dead. 

SECTION V. 
Grain Coast, 

THE Grain Coast, or Malaguetta, derived 
its appellation from the copious production of 
pepper^ that constitutes its real wealthy is con- 

Q 3 Nsixtw^^^ 
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tained between the river Sestos and the village 
of Greva, aboiu a league^ to t!ie west of Cape 
palmar, and extends for a space of fifly five 
miles along the shore. 1 he largest and most 
populous town on this oiast is callt^d Great 
Sestro, or Sestro Paris, the latt<^r of which ap- 
pellations it received from the merchants of 
Dieppe in France, who had a fkctory at this 
place. The houses are constructed in a square 
or circular form, rai^^ed four feet from the jjround, 
and ascending by a flight of steps. The town 
also contains a council-chamber, in which the 
principal men of the place assemble, and debate 
on public affairs. Business is no sooner ended, 
' than the king and his subjects drink and smoke 
together without distinction ; and the monarch 
lays a<;ide the badges of royalty, and reduces 
himself to a private station. The continual ex- 
halations, caused by the action of the sun on the 
rivers and sea-coast, are supposed to occasion 
* malignant and putrid fevers, which are very pro" 
valent in this part of Africa, and are peculiarly 
buA to Europeans. 

The plant which produces the Guinea pepper, 
frrows to the height of a shrub, and attaches 
Itself to some neighbouring tree, in the manner 
of our ivy. The leaf is of a great length, sort 
and pointed, and, during the rainy season, pos- 
sesses a pleasing odour; soon after which it 
fades, and loses both its beauty and flavour. 
If the buds are bruised between the fingers, 
they leave an agreeable flavour, like that of a 
clove. Beneath the leaves, and all along the 
stalky are filaments, by which it adheres to its 
supporters. The fruit is in the. form of figs. 
Mad gf various sizes, accoiduif^ 1^ \hA ^^Ut^ 
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and cultivation of the soil; and is contained 
in long, slender, and red pods, separated  into 
four or five cells, and covered by a thin rindj| 
to which the negroes attribute a poisonous 
G[uaiity. 

Besides this valuable article of commerce, the 
Grain Coast produces a species of fruit, very 
much resembling the cardamom, and pimento; 
the latter of which is exceedingly abundant and 
cheap. Ivory and slaves form also a part of the 
tr.nde of this country. The other productions 
of this coast are bananas, dates, lemons, and 
oranges, vntii several sorts of pulse, and abun* 
dance of fine palm-trees. Domestic animals, 
Kuch as cows, hogs, sheep, and goiils, are also 
very plentiful, with most other creatures common 
to Guinea. ' 

The natives of this part are guilty of no ex- 
cess in eating. or drinking, but appear temperate 
and abstemious on all occasions. They admit 
the Europeans to commit familiarities with their 
women ; and even invite them to participate in 
the embraces of their wives and daughters. They 
possess one quality in common with all other 
degrees, which is a propensity for stealing, es* 
pecially from strangers and foreigners. They* 
are, however, obliging and civil, and will per* 
form the most important services for a trifling 
reward. They- are of a tall stature, robust, 
well-proportioned, and have a martial a.^pect; 
and their courage, as appears from their fre- 
quent incursions into the neighbouring territo^ 
ries, coi-responds with their appearance. TM 
«ole employment of many of the negroes ^-iVvvi 
coast, is fishing; and every mommg \at^<& ^v-^^ 
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of canoes are seen ranged along the shore, on 
that 4}usine8s. Their dress consists only of a 
piece of cloth fastened round tlieir waists. 

The Malaguetta language is so extremely diffi- 
cult and peculiar in its idiom, thai none of their 
neighbours are capable of interpreting it, which 
renders commerce disagreeably tedious, and to be 
transmitted by signs. Some of the natives are 
excellent mechanics, especially the smiths, who 
perfectly understand the art of tempering steel 
and other metals, and are well acquainted with 
the mode of fabricating arms. Experience has 
also taught them many useful improvements in 
agriculture, particularly with, respect to the cul- 
tivation of rice, millet, and pepper ; the chief 
articles of their trade and subsistence. Their mo- 
narch, whom they call Tabaseil, exerts an arbi- 
trary power over his subjects, and when he ap- 
pears in public, displays great pomp and magnifi- 
cence : his pecg^le regard him as a superior being, 
and implicitly obey his injunctions from a natural 
awe and submission. 

They have some confused and obscure ideas of 
the immortality of the soul, and of a future state of 
existence and retribution. The new moon is 

' v^elcomed with festal songs, and other demonstra^ 
tions of regard, which are the only external 

• marks of adoration among them. When an 
opulent person dies, his wives commence tlie 
most hideous lamentations, which give notice of 

* the event to the whole neighbourhood ; upon 
which all the other women of the place resort to 
the house, in order to mingle their bowlings to- 
gether. The favourite of the deceased always 
Sistin^uishti herself above the rest by the loud- 
ness 
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ness of her complaints, and whose expressions of 
sorrow are perhaps alone sincere. Suddenly a 

• pause of silence interrupts this dismal noise, and« 
by way of interlude^ one of them recites the 

• virtues and noble actions of the defunct.; after 
which they resume their vociferations with , re- 
doubled vehemence. The marabous, or priests, 
having examined the cori>se, and ascertained that 
the person is dead, dig a grave sufficiently large 
for containing two bodies, and the principal wife 

, is interred with her deceased husband. During 
the latter part of this barbarous transaction, a pro- 
found silence reigns through the whole assembly; 
and as soon as it is concluded, they depart with 
the same tranquillity as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened. 

The French were the first that carried on trade 
with this coast, and some ..traces of their resi* x 
dence still exist. Many of the inhabitants also 
have had French surnames hereditary in their 
families for at least more than a century. They 
were also taught to assume the names of saints^ 
such as Peter, Paul, John, and Andrew. The 
PortugU'-se dispossessed the French of their 
commerce with this coast and the rest of Guinea. 
During a number of years, they exercised a des- 
potic authority over the natives; but the great 
advantages which the Portuguese derived from 
this trade, having excited the emulation of the 
English and Dutch, their power was obliged to 
give way to, the more warlike and commercial 
spirit of these rivals. By degrees they became 
dispossessed of all their settlemertts, and being 
compelled to retire into the interior parts of VVw<^ 
country, resolved, as a last efForl, Vo utuVe xVv^tcv* ^ 
je/ves to the natives by marriage ; ftotti yi\\«w:^ 
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Sprung that mixed progeny, who are known by 
the name bf inulattoes. These carry on a great 
trade, and would render it more extensive, were 
they regularly supplied with European goods. 



CHAP. X. 

Nigritia, 

NIGRITIA, or Negroland, is an extensive 
tract of country denominated from the colour 
of its inhabitants, and included between the river 
Senegal and Guinea. It is divided into several 
large an~d populous kingdoms. 

SECTION I. 

Sierra Leona, 

SIERRA LEONA was an appellation gi^en 
to some mountains On the coast by the Portuguese, 
on account of the great numbers of lions that fre- 
quented them; from whence this tract of territory 
received its name. Its exact boundaries have 
»eyer been properly defined, though it is generally 
understood to be comprehended between the 
Grain Coast and Cape Verga. 

The Scherbro is a large and capacious river> 
la which vessels of great burthen frequently pro- 
ceed to a very considerable distance, and which 
is, supposed to have its source in Upper Ethiopia. 
At the mouth of the river stands an island which 
})as the same appellatioh, and produces great 
abundance of rice, maize, yams, bananas, pola- 
ioesj Indian 6gs, ananas, cUfQivs, otw\^^%, vj^vai- 
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melons^ with a variety of other fruits and rootf. 
Fine pearls are found in an oyster on the shore; 
but the fisliing for them is rendered extremely 
dangerous by the 11 amber of crocodiles, alliga- 
tors, and sharks, which infest the mouth of the 
river. The inhabitants are pagans, but practise 
the Jewish rite of circumcision. Cape Mesurado v 
is a peninsula, which is seen at the distance of 
several leagues, and has the appearance of a 
high mountain. On the banks of a river of the 
same, is a plain of great extent, <:overed with 
villages, and abounding with a great variety of 
quadrupeds, su||h ^s oxen, cows^ sheep, hogs» 
deer, hares, antelopes, and many others, and is 
unquestionably one of the most fertile and beau- 
tiful spots in the universe. It produces pine- 
apples, citrons, lemons, oranges, with all the 
rich fruits of Europe, Asia, and America. The 
air is temperate, and the spring waters cool and 
refreshing; and, in short, the C9untry in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Mesurado resembles a 
paradise. 

The inhabitants are not unworthy of enjoying 
such a situation ; for they are a mild, generous^ 
friendly, assiduous, and disinterested people,* and 
tii'eir labour is the result of reason, not of 
avarice. Their chief occupation consists in the 
x:ultivation of the land, and in the making of 
salt; in which last article they pay a certain 
tribute to the sovereign of Quaja, to whom they 
are subject. The miseries of war are but little 
known, and in all disputes they seem to prefer 
paciBc conventions to the decisions of arms. 
Polygamy is allowed them without any limita* 
tions ; and, as the females are ec\uaUN VaJowvwA 
With the maies^ th^ interest oE \]be -W^c^'ci^ \& 
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floored, and being so closely covered wilh the 
leaves of the palm, that they are rendered per- 
fectly secure against the heaviest rains and the 
most scorching beams of the sun. Each of 
these buildings is divided into a number of apart- 
ments ; one of which is a hall of audience^ sur- 
rounded with sophas raised about a foot from 
the floor, and covered with elegant mats of 
palm-leaves, beautifully diversified wilh an in- 
finity of colours; on which the more opulent 
of the people doze away life, recliiiing their 
sluggish Ifeads on one of their favourite women, 
or eating, drinking, or smoaking, with their sc- 
Ject companions. In their manner of eating, they 
fippear to be more civilized than most other ne- 
groes : they have plates ^nd dishes made of 
ivory, and kept extremely neat and clean ; and 
that their elegance may be uniform and con- 
sistent, their kitchens are separated from their 

.habitations, lest they should be incommoded by 
- the heat or smoke, which attends the preparation 
of victuals. 

It is observable that the language of the ne- 
groes undergoes a grailual change, as we pa<s 
from east to " west. Arts and sciences beinsr 
entirely *uuknown among them, they make uso 
of only a few words, which are sutticient for 
expressing the necessaries of liie ; and henc<>, 

.perhaps, exists that silence which ha^ Ixfcn re- 
marked in all their public assemblies antl enter- 
tainments ; their ideas being insufficient to en- 
liven conversation, or to furnish matter for dis- 
course. Travellers observe thai the same sounds 
frequently occur in a short speech ; and that 
their songs are only a repetition of fw«j ^x ivs. 
words. It is also no Jess clitWoj^ »o o\)Valvcw ^^^- 
VoL.XIV. R ^^ \^^ 
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per ideas of their religion, which would appear* 
to be a mixture of Mahometanism, idolatry, and 
superstition. " Let the Europeans/' say some of 
Iheni, " adore a God, who is so good to them ; 
for us, we offer presents to the devil alone^ be- 
cause he is able to injure us/' 

The government, which possesses mildness in 
the extreme, is strictly aristocratical ; all public 
business being transacted by a majority of the 
grandees, and the king only assuming the execu- 
tive part. The Europeans who trade hither, buy 
up large quantities of cotton-cloth, the manufac- 
ture of this country, fine mats, and ivory, which 
is not inferior to that purchased in Guinea ; as 
well as the skins of lions, tigers, panthers, and 
various other wild beasts with which the moun- 
tains abound. This coast also afibrds five or six 
hundred slaves annually ; but they are generally 
such as are bought or obtained in exchange from 
the king of Mandingo, and the sovereigns in the 
interior parts of Africa ; for the natives are prohi- 
bited from enslaving any, except criminals who 
.are sold to the traders in human flesh, for the 
emolument of the monarch. 

Between Cape Mesurado and Sestos, is a de- 
lightful river called Rio Junco, the banks of 
which are clothed with perpetual verdure, and 
exhibit beautiful groves of oranges, limes, and 
other fruit-trees. This part of the country, 
which is denominated the kingdom of Mesurado^ 
IS very populous, and the villages stand so near 
togelh^, that they resemble one large town. 
Though the laws of proportion are disregarded 
in the erection of particular houses, their cities 
exhibit the greatest order and regularity, and 
sfc so amhgQ}i& tP one i^noVto} tlva,t they can- 
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not be distinguished but by the surrounding 
country. The royal palace differs only in ex- 
tent^ and in the number of apartments, from the 
habitations of private persons. The manners of 
the natives are simple ; and they are entirely ig- 
norant of the arts of luxury and refinement. 
Their religion consists of the grossest idolatry, 
without any fixed principle of adoration. The 
most constant object of worship is the sun, to 
which luminary they sacrifice, and ^nake offer- 
ings of palm- wine, oil, fruits, and various ani- 
mals. Formerly, human victims were also slain, 
in honour of this deity ; but that cruel practice 
has ceased, since commerce has demonstrated 
that their interest consists in the multiplicity of 
their slaves and prisoners, whom they dispose of 
to the Europeans. 

North-west of Scherbro 13 the great rivet 
Sierra Leona, which is said to be near three 
leagues wide at its entrance, but a short way up 
the channel it is reduced to the breadth of a 
single mile/ It abounds with fish, but is greatly 
infested with crocodiles and alligators. The' 
banks are adorned with large and beautifut 
trees ; and the river, in its course, forms several 
delightful islands, covered ^ith palms, from 
which the natives make great quantities of 
wine. 

The country to the south of this river la 
extremely mountainous, and is properly deno- 
minated Sierra Leona, or the Mountains of the 
Idons ; while on the north it is low and 6at^ 
where the heat of the sun, before the noon-tide 
breeze springs up, is almost intolerable. In 
general, it is reckoned an unhealthy cUm^t^ Vsi 
%\iiopeans; and the continual ihuudex ^tA \^^aw 

R2 Yi*^ 
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with a suffocating air that pi;evail6 during fouf 
months in the year, produce the most fatal 
effects, especially on the constitutions of stran* 
gers; nor are they innocent with respect to the 
natives^ who, are obliged to confine themselves 
in their houses for several days successively, in 
order to avoid the pestilential infection of the 
sUmosphere. Sometimes, {also, tornadoes produce 
awful and astonishing scenes ; in which the sun 
is veiled in mid-day splendour, and' the most 
tremeiMdous and pitchy darkness succeeds in bis 
place; and the face of nature seems wholly 
changed. 6ut> however these scenes may affect 
the minds of strangers with terror and amazement, 

. custom has rendered their appearance a matter of 
indifference to the natives, who contemplate the 
drt^adful changes of nature without any particular 
emotion. 

Ihe soil is extremely fertile, and the whole 
country, on each side of the river, produces such 
quantities of rice and millet, as amply to supply 
the natives with food ; besides which, lemons^ 

' oranges, bananas, and citrons^ are in great plenty, 
and arrive at vast perfection. In the interior 
parts, and farther up the river, ananas, Indian 
Sgs, waler-mclons, white prunes, cassava, and 
different sorts of pulse, are also produced in 
great abundance. There are, likewise, fowls, 
hogs, hares, and deer, that may be obtained in 
barter for a little brandy, a liquor to which 
the inhabitants are extremely partial. The moun- 
tsatinous parts abound with elephants, lions, tigers, 
apes, and monkies ; the last of which are ex* 
ceedingly numerousj and one species of them, 
called the barry, walks erect, grinds its rice or 

milht, and, in aliort^ p6s6e&se% ^Vl VKq docile and 
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imitative qualities of the famous ourang-outang^ 
The woods abound with serpents of tiie most asto* 
tiishing dimensions ; and also afford a retreat tp an 
infinite number of parrots^ parroquets^ and yarioas 
other beautiful and curious birds, which are not 
caught without much ditficulty, by reason of the 
thickness of the copses. In this part of the coun- 
try grows a tree resembling a beech, which th^ 
negroes call agon, and with the fruii of which 
they poison their arrows. 

The natives bordering on the Sierra Leona 
bave more protuberant noses, and less dark 
complexions, than most of the neighbouring 
ftegroes. They suspend a number of toys from 
their ears, and they mark their faces with hot 
irons. In the decorations of their persons, thej 
imitate the nations on the banks of the Sherbro; 
but those of rank appear in public dressed in 
long flowing robes of striped calico, after the 
Moorish fashion. They are malicious, turbulent, 
and jealous in their dispositions, and always en- 
gaged in quarrels and dissensions among them- 
selves, or with their European neighbours, who 
are continually exposed to their insults and depre* 
dations. On th« other hand, from an aversion to 
gluttony and drunkenness, they are extremely so., 
ber and temperate in their meals, and free from 
voluptuous passions. Every town is provided 
fvith a public school, in which the young women 
are taught singing, dancing, and other accomplish- 
ments, under the inspection of a matron of noble 
birth. 

For the adjustment of disputes, the chief per* 
sons, of a village meet in a place called a palaver 
or hall, where the plaintiff and deVeudat\V >a^vcv^ 
fandidlf heard, and the maUcc iuW^ tfvi^»X5seS,» 

JR 3 ^^ 
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the equity of the case is determined by a majority 
of the judges. If a person has been defrauded by 
Ills neighbour^ custom has rendered it lawful^ that 
he may seize without legal process as much frbm 
the ofFi^rtiier as will compensate his loss, but he 
must prove before the chiefs, to the satisfaction of 
the court, that he lias not distrained for more than 
he was entitled to recover. . x 

Their huts are generally of a circular form, 
with spacious areas in the middle, the entrances 
{>aved with oyster and cockle shells, and two ot 
three crosses erected in different parts ; the whole 
being surrounded with lime^ pine-apple, and 
plantane trees. 

We al*e informed that in the kingdom of Ca* 
pez, the royal dignity was hereditary in the 
same family, and that the youngest son suc- 
ceeded to the throne; but ou a deficiency of 

^ male heirs, the nearest of kin was elected so* 
vereigB. When this happened to be the case, 
the nubility visited the elected monaich at his 
house; where- having bound his hands, they 
carried him to the palace, amidst crowds of peo- 
ple, who derided^ insulted, and even struck him 
with rods. This ceremony was intended to in- 
timate to the king, that this was the last time he 
Would ever witness the real inclinations of his 
subjects. The eldest counsellor then harangued 
the popula<?e in favour of the new king, to whom 
he gave a hatchet, signifying thereby (hat it was 
the indispensable duty of a sovereign, to punish 
crimes which are injurious to the interests and 
welfare of society. 

In ^le year 17S7, a number of English gen- 
iJemen subscribed a few thousand pounds, as a 

>&/;(/ Ibjt assisting sorne h\^u4t«Ai o^ W^^^Wi^ vVvexv 
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in London^ to settle at Sierra Leona, where a con- 
siderable district of land had been ceded by the 
native chiefs for that purpose. The grand object 
of this settlement was to promote civilization in 
Africa, and thereby prepare the way for the total 
abolition of slavery. Notwithstanding the difH* 
culties with which this infant colony had to con* 
tend, it has smce that time very considerably in- 
creased, has been incorporated by act of parlia- 
ment under the name of the Sierra Leona Com- ' 
pany, and the principal place of the settlement 
IS denominated Freetown. They have endear 
voured to dififuse the knowledge of Christianity 
among the natives, many of whose chiefs have 
been induced to send their sons to the colony for 
instruction. In short, by means of this settlement, 
the declension of the sllave trade in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sierra Leona has been very great ; 
and it is supposed that not more than one-ftfth of 
the usual number of sls^ves are now carried off the 
adjacent ^oast. The company's affairs being in a 
deranged state, the government of the colony has 
been transferred to the crown ; and, for the ho- 
nour of Great Britain, and the cause of humanity, 
we earnestly wish that it may produce the full 
and desired effect^ and that the civilization of 
Africa, and the total abolition of slavery, may 
at last be the result of this benevolent eslabliih* 
ment ! 

SECTION IJ. 

* Foulah, Monou, 2uoja, and Folgia, 

THE Foulah kingdom is situated to the north?* 
east of Sierra Leona, and is about l\\T^e Wtv- 
4r^d ^nd fifty ff^lss ift length, fcoHi «a%VVo nn^^V* 
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and about two hundred jniles in breadth from 
north to sou(h. The capital^ which is called 
Teemboo, is supposed to contain about seven 
thousand inhabitants. The king exercises a very 
despotic power ; and he punishes with great se- 
verity, especially in cases of disrespect sheA^n to 
his authority. About one-third of the country 
is extremely fertile. Laby, which contains not 
]ess than five thousand inhabitants, is a city that 
stands' upwards of two hundred miles eastward 
from the mouth of the river Rionunes, and is 
governed by a chief who is subordinate to the 
king of Foulali, The people of this part of Africa 
are greatly superior to tly)se on the coast, in every 
branch of ^civilization ; and they have manufac- 
tures bf iron, silver, leather, and narrow cloths. 
The principal men are furnished with books on 
the subject of law or divinity ; and schools for the 
instruction of children are established in almost 
every town. The professed religion is Mahome- 
tanism, and there is a great number of mosques, 
but the people do not appear attached to bigotry 
and superstition.* 

Jn the interior parts of the country, that lie 
between the rivers Sierra Leona and Sestos, are 
several populous and extensive kingdoms, of 
which we neither know the boundaries nor the 
name. The Quabcs, who are reported to inha- 
bit the southern bank of the Sestos, are said to 
live under the protection of the emperor of Mo- 
nou; a very powerful monarch who extends hit 

* There appear to be in Africa several independent na- 
tions of Foulahs, of whidi this is perhaps thue most ancient 
flnd considerable, and supposed to be the Leucajlhiopes of 

Ptolemy. Vidft GcograplucaV lUu4lt«ttiou8 of Park's Tra- 

wis b^ Major lUnoel^ 
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taihoTiiy over several vassal prince^;, particu- 
larly those of Quoja : and Folgia, whose sove- 
reigns are complioaented with the title of Dan-» 
dagh. 

The natives of these countries are extremeljr 
libidinous; but in ail other respects are greatly 
superior to many of their neighbours, being tem- 
perate and sociable, averse to the effusion of hu-^ 
man blood> living amicably with one another^ 
relieving the distressed^ and participating in the 
pleasures and calamities of their friends with a 
cordiality which not only excites applause but 
esteem. * 

Polygamy in this part of the world is not only 
tolerated but encouraged ; yet the husband ge« 
nerally attaches himself to a particular female> 
who governs the rest of his wives, and superin'* 
tends all domestic affairs. She is distinguished 
by the name of mokilma, and to her devolves all 
the attention necessary in the education of the 
girls, while the father carefully provides for and 
instructs the male offspring. Five days after the 
birth of a son, some particular name is given him ; 
on which occasion, the father and all his domes- 
tics, armed with bows and arrows, parade round 
the town or village, singing a sort of triumphal 
song, which is accompanied with musical in<« 
struments, those whom they meet in their way 
being expected to join in the concert. The su- 
perintendant of the ceremony then takes the in- 
fant out of the arras of the mother^ and placing 
itf on a shield in the midst of the assembly, puts 
a bow and arrow into its hands, and commences 
a long, premeditated oration, in which he first 
wishes* that the child may enjoy prospeuV.^ , ^wd 
ftiterwarJs enumerating the amiaole q\\a\\V\e% o^ 
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industry^ faithfulness, and hospitality, with al- 
most every other virtue, expVesses his hope that 
the infant may one day live in possession of them 
all. This oration being finished, he names 
the child, and delivering it into the arms of its 
mother, the assembly immediately disperses. 
A tew select friends of the parents, however, 
frequently remain, who spend the remainder of 
the day in mirth and festivity. If the child be 
a female, the mother carries it into the middle 
of the town, where the concourse of people is 
greatest, and laying it on a nvat puts a stick 
inlo the hands of the infant. A woman is then 
appointed to pronounce the oration, in which 
ihe prays that the child may possess all the 
accomplishments of its mother, and, like her. He 
endued with every ornamental and useful qualifiv 
cation. 

The eldest son inherits the wives and pro^ 
perly of his father; but the effects of a married 
man, who dies without male issue, pass to his 
nephews. The principal occupation of this 
people^ is the cultivation of the earth ; and 
trade, except in bartering one necessary of life 
for another, is scarcely known among them. 
The general language of these inland nations 
is th^ Quojan, which, however, is varied into 
different dialects in different provinces. The 
negroes of rank pride themselves on speaking 
with elegance and refinement ; and, being fond 
of rhetorical embellishments ii\ their conver- 
sation, their discourse, even on the most trivial 
occasions, discovers something of poetical orna* 
ment and beauty. Nor are they entirely un-> 
acquainted with the sciences^ pasticularly astro* 

nomy r 
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t\6my : they can distinguish the hour of th^ night 
by the stars ^ and give the denomination of mon' 
Jading to the pleiades. * 

Their funeral ceremonies exhibit marks of 
great affection, and of the strongest impressiong 
of a gloomy superstition. After the body is 
washed and placed in an erect posture, they 
dress the deceased in his best clothes, adoru 
his hair, and put a bow and arrow into his 
hands : while his friends, in the mean time, en- 
gage in a kind of mock skirmish. They then 
fall on their knees, and bending their bows in 
a menacing manner, declare vengeance against 
those who have been accessaries to his death, 
or that dare to asperse his reputation. After 
which they offer up, at the shrine of gross ig- 
norance and cruel superstition, some of the 
slaves of the deceased, whom as the devoted 
victims on this occasion, they have previously 
fed with all the delicacies of the country, and 
.exhort them to attend. their master in the other 
world with assiduity and fidelity. With th« 
slaves they afso deposit in the ground as much 
food and wine, as they think will be sufficient 
for the deceased, till their arrival in the land of 
spirits. The corpse is then carried on a bier to 
the grave, and placed beside the murdered vic- 
tims, ajon^ ^ith various kitchen-utensils, which 
being covered with a mat, the whole is filled up 
with abundance of earth, in order to prevent any 
noxious exhalations from the putrid bodies. 
The relations generally build a hut over th^ 
grave, on the top of which is suspended the 
bow and arrows of the deceased, with other tro^ - 
phies ; and they continue for several mov^V.V\^ \A^ 
brinjg^ to the tomb all kinds ol' llqvioi^ w:\^ ^^''^ 



visions, for his nourishment in the other worlds 
till they suppose he has had time to caltivale 
his new plantations, and to form necessary con- 
nexions in (he strange land to which he has rt^ 
moved. It is customary to deposit all the per* 
sons of one family in the same grave ; and these 
cemeteries, which they call tombnioi, are gene- 
rally in a deserted village. On the death of a 
near relation or intimate friend, they observe a 
fa^ that continues lor ten days, during which 
period, they eat no rice, and drink only a small 
quantity of water. 

Among the Quojas, if a woman is accused 
of adultery, and no other proof of her crimi* 
nality be adduced than the allegations of her 
hui^band, she is declared innocent upon her own 
oath ; but if, after she has taken the oath, evi- 
dences of her guilt shall appear, she is brought 
in the night to a public place, where a council 
is assembled to judge her, and to pass sentence 
accordingly. After invoking the Janna/dns, 
or the spirits of their deceaied relations, the 
woman's eyes are covered with a bandage, to 
prevent her from seeing those beings, who are 
ready to carry her off; and the criminal is in« 
duced to believe that such will be her destiny. 
When she has thus undergone for sopne time the 
most dreadful apprehensions and .Suspense re* 
specting her- fate, the oldest member of the 
council commences a solemn discourse, in which 
he represents the shamefulness and immorality 
/>f her conduct, and threatens her with severe 
' punishment. If, after this harangue, she exhibit 
/^- marks of contrition and repentance, a confused 
( dtourmur is heard, which, it is pretended, are the 
^voices of the Jannanins, viiUq d^laie that hef 



crime, though meriting the most rigorous chas- - 
lisement^ will be pardoned, on account of its 
being the first offence/ The same voices also 
impose on her certain mortifications and pe* 
nances, and recommend that she live in such 
chastity, as not even to take' a male child inco 
her arms, or touch the dress of a man. Tho 
Quojas are persuaded, that fear and shame 
are punishments sufficiently adequate to the 
first offence ; but if she relapse into libertinism, / 
and the fact be proved, the beliimOt or high-priest, 
and one of his ministers, accompanied by proper 
officers, repair with a loud noise to the house 
of her husband, and seize the criminal, who, 
amidst the hootings and insults of the populace, 
i^ carried thric<; round the town. She is then, 
without being allowed to defend herself by any 
evidence, or to avoid punishment by promises 
of repentance and' reformation, conducted to a 
wood, which is consecrated to the » Jwinanins, 
whose voices are no longer heard, and where 
ghe is put to death. In order that the power of 
the Jannanim may continue to be dreaded by the 
women, it is undoubtedly necessary to remove 
them from the council, in which these spirits are 
supposed to be present. We may, tlierefbre, 
reasonably conclude, that it Is the male brother-f 
hood alone of the belli, who compose that^as- 
sembly. 

When a person is accused of theft or murder, 
and there do not appear sufficient proofs of his 
gulit, he is commanded to be tried by beUimo, 
which is a composition ot herbs and the bark of 
trees, and which he is obliged to liold in his 
hands for a certain time, when, if he Wve co^\- 
vaiiitfd the action tor which he U b\avicv^vi» \>\\^\.^<'% 

Vol. XIV. S ^^^ 
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will immcdialely appear on his sicin. SooilB^ 
.times the bellimo consists 'm a kiud 9f liquor, 
composed of the bark of such trees as tlie ne- 
groes believe to be virulently poisonous, and .a 
large glass of which the accused is compelled |o 
drink. Those whose consciences are clear in- 
stantly reject the potion by vomit, and are 
deemed the more immaculate for tius trial of 
their innocence; but if a froth appear at the 
mouth of the culprit, he is immediately pro- 
nounced guilty, and judged worthy ot deatK 
The criminal' is then conducted to a secret 
grove, far removed from any human habiiatto*i, 
where his head is cut oif, and his body divided 
, into four parts. 

The different nations in the interior, of Sierra 
Leona acknowledge one Supreme Being, whom 
they call Kanno, and to whom they attribute 
the qualities of omnipotence, omniscience, and 
omnipresence ; but they are not agreed with 
respect to the eternity of his existence ; some af* 
firming that he will be succeeded by another, 
who will punish vice and reward virtue. They 
believe, likewise, that the dead are converted 
into Jamtauins^ or spirits, whose employment con- 
fists in protecting their parents and tbrmer 
friends ; for when the negroes are in any im- 
minent danger, or have received any injury, 
they fly to the groves, which are the supposed 
residence of these guardian spirits, and bewailing 
their misfortunes, or the calamity that threatens 
them, beseech their gracious interposition. In 
all emergencies and difiiculties, and in inquiries 
concerning future events, they have recourse to 
jhe same means. In a word, their veneration 
i&r the spirits of the deceased \% e^Ueme \ and 
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Ibey never eat or drink, without first tasting m 
fconour of* the Jannanins. Every village has a 
grove consecrated to the deceased, to which at 
certain seasons oF the year great quaniities of 
provisions are brought, and into which women, 
children, and slaves, are prohibited from enter- 
ing, whose intrusion would be considered as the' 
most outrageous sacrilege>.and pmiisbed with in« 
sfant death. 

Nor are magicians and sorcerers less, dreaded, 
tlian these imaginary spirits are revered and held 
in esteem. The former they believe to be the 
certain and inveterate enemies of the human 
lace, whose blood they eagerly quaff. They 
are also persuaded that others have power over 
the seasons, and can forward or retard the pro« 
fluctions of the earth> Death is the infallible 
jmnbhment of those who are accused of pos- 
sessing these qualities ; and to live in a different 
manner from the rest of the people, is considered 
as a clear and sufficient evidence of their guilt. 
If a person dies under the suspicion of having 
sufiered violence, the body is first washed, and 
the inquest into the occasion of his death com*. 
iDenees by tying together shreds of the cloaths 
€»t the deceased, with locks of his hair. This 
bundle is sprinkled with poVvder of mammon or 
piilverized corn, and fastened to the bier, which 
is carried to the most pubHc part of the town, 
and preceded by two priests, who strike theiir 
ftaichets together, and interrogate the corpse at 
vhat time and in what manner he was deprived 
ef life? These questions are answered by signs, 
"which are invisible to all except those who sus- 
tain the sacerdotal office, and who fall v\o\. Vo ve** 
terjDjrel tlw responses in a mauu^t WAVi^^ ^*^ 

§2 ^"^ 
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their iiilerest and designs. The crirainal being 
denounced^ they repair to his house, and drag 
him before the corpse^ in order to condemn him 
on the accusation of the spirit. If he denies 
(be charge^ the bitter draught is instantly ad- 
ministered^ which always determines his guilt or 
innocence. 

It is customary among the natives of these 
countries^ to observe a holiday on the approach 
of the new moon, when a relaxation from labour ~ 
is permitted; and the reason they allege for 
this ceremony is, that if it were not observed, 
their rice would be converted into a red colour. 
A variety of other superstitious notions are pro- 
mulged by a society that exists in every province, 
called Belli, which is properly a seminary for 
the education of youth, the king himself being 
president* These schools may be classed among 
their libidinous incitements : the young men are 
taught, indeed, to hunt, to fish, and to handle 
arras ; but they are also instructed in songs, 
wliich consist of a repetition of lewd expressions, 
and arie accompanied with indecent and immodest 
^gestures, When a negro has gone through the 
usual course in these institutions, and has become 
sufficiently learned in what has been taught him, 
he is considered as qualified for all employinents, 
and is entitled to a number of important privileges; 
but those who have been found incapable of re- 
ceiving instruction, are by an established law ex* 
eluded from all public offices, and places of trust 
and profit. 

These schools ate situated in thick palm-tree 

groves, generally including a circuit of several 

miles, the whole of which space is cultivated for 

the support of the scholars, who ^xo. restricted 
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wltFim certain boundaries, and prohibited from 
liavmg any intercourse with the world during 
tRe tefm of five years, which is the lime appointed 
l©r iherr education. The students are matricu- 
lated with a red-hot iron, which cicatrizes them 
Irom the ear to the shoulder, and the scar is 
considered both as a badge of dignity and a 
mark oi distinction. During their residence in 
Ift-rs retreat, they go entirely naked, are fed by 
their tutors, and, though presents are frequently^ 
Iwcmght them by friends and relations, thty are> 
nerertheless, denied the privifege of conversing 
with one another. On the day appointed for 
terBoinating their j^tudies, they are conducted to 
9 small tmvn near the school, where th«y re- 
ceive the visits and congratulations of their* re- 
latrons oi' both sexes; and having employed a 
Ip-w days in the necessary personal preparations, 
tEey are introduced at courl,. where their ac- 
qeirements undergo a public examinatiorn.— 
With respect to the belh, which has imparted its 
name to this institution, it is a composition 
prepared by the priest, who shews it to the peo- 
|)fe as something sacred. It has no certair> 
Irgure; but the beUijuo, or high-priest, gives it 1 
cne at pleasure. Whatever, however, may be 
ilsi form, they are obliged to shew it the utmost 
lespect, and it is firmly believed by this ignorant. 
and superstitious people, that the most dreadful 
and severe judgnKius will he inflicted on aft 
those w ho shall be wanting in veneration to it. 
But the bello must derive his authority from the 
king, without v\ hich he can have* no power of 
punishing ; insomuch that su^ersVxWow \s ^^~ 
pendent on civil policy, and \\\e tt\c>?X wt\\>2\>j 
passion of tha mind rtjduced lo VV\« ^V^itA^'^^ '^^ 
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government. This is a political restriction verj 
remarkable, and which has been invented by the 
king and the priesthood, to restrain the people 
within the bounds of thei/ duty ; Und is intended 
to reduce all to the subjection of the monarch. 

There is also a female institution similar to 
that of the boys» which is distinguised by the 
appellation of Sandi'^imodisins, or the daughters 
of Sandi. After entering on their noviciate* 
they aife conducted to a rivulet, where they /are 
washed, anointed, and undergo an operation 
which may be termed excision, and are stripped 
naked during the whole of their abode in this 
seminary. Their studies consist in learning to 
dance, and in singing verses which are equally 
obscene, and accompanied by as immodest ges- 
tures, as those that are taught the males in their 
seminaries. They are denied the visits of men ; 
and even females, who enter the limits of the 
institution, are always, stripped naked. After 
the space of four months, which is the term of 
their noviciate, they are dresseri in scarlet cloth, 
and the most costly ornaments, and ranging 
themselves in proper order, and, preceded by 
^ ihe matron, they repair to the royal palace ; the 
inhabitants of whole provinces as<;embling to be- 
hold them. They are then publicly examined by 
the king, with respect to their acquirements ; after 
which they are presented to their parents with 
such marks of approbation, as are thought ade- 
quate to their proficiency. 

The councils of these nations are composed 

of the oldest and most experienced persons ; their 

government is mild ; and the distribution of 

Justice simple and equ\lab\e. To v\T\\vteis»& the 

Mihabit^iiis oi the neighbouciu^ V\x\^dois\% W\nX\ ^ 
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high opinion of their power, they prohibit all 
strangers from traversing their country. This 
regulation, which is striclly enforced, procures 
them the principal share of the commerce with 
the coasts, and they maintain agents and am- 
bassadors at foreign courts, and conctct a for-* 
inal system ofytrade and policy. When the 
king of Quop' is invested with the reg^I dignity 
by the sovereign of Folgia, he prostrates himself 
-on the ground, and remains in that situation till 
the latter has sprinkled a handful of mould over 
his body, and interrogated him with respect to 
the title he wished to assume. This being made 
known, the appellation of the new monarch is 
proclaimed to the people by a herald, and re- 
echoed by the joyful and numerous assembly of 
his subjects. '1 he king of Folgia then invests him 
with the sword of stale, and with a bow and qui- 
ver of arrows; which are intended to denote the 
obligations he is under of defending the dominions 
with which he is intrusted. 

SECTION III. 
Alandhigo, Fouluh, Jahff, and Feloop, 

THE natives of the countries which border on 
the Gambia, though divided into a great many 
distinct govern^nents, .may, perl»aps, be properly 
divided into four classes ; the Mandingoes, the 
Foulahs; the JalofTs, and the Feloops. ^ 

The Manding()t*s are so denominated from 
their having originally migrated from the state 
of Manding : and they constitute the bulk of 
the inhabitants in the interior d\«A.t\cV% o^ K\t\c^, 
where the natives aire nejjroe*. Co\\V.xw>j , Nxov* 
ever, ^o //ie co^siilulion of ibdr \iW«>i3X cqncoV' 
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which 18 republican, the form of government in 
all the Manciingo nations, near the Gambia, is 
monarchical. But the power of the sovereign is 
by no means without controui : in all matters of 
importance, the king convenes an assembly of 
the principal men, or elders, by whose counsel 
he is directed, and without whose advice he can 
neither declare war, nor conclude peace. 

The Mandingoes are said to be social, ra- 
tional, and humane; entertaining strangers with 
great affability and condescjension, and treating 
them with unreserved familiarity. In their dis- . 
positions they are convivial and facetious, an(f 
spend a great part of their time in music and 
dandng. Their natural warmth and impetu- 
osity of temper, however, frequently occasion 
dissensions, and the friendship of the day is 
often dissolved by the discord of the evening. 
A single injurious expression will frequently be 
the cause of much bloodshed, and in no part of 
the world is the pride of birth and ancestry car- 
ried to a more extravagant height. It was a 
custom in this country, that a bargain which 
had been agreed on in the morning, n.ight be 
retracted by offering restitution before sun-set. 
This practice was the cause of numerous frauds 
and impositions ; but the necessity of transacting 
business with fairness and openness, and of pre- 
serving some credit in their dealings with fo- 
reigners, has taught them the true application 
of ti)e homely and well-known adage in favour 
of honesty. 

The males salute one another by shaking ' 
hands; but when a man meets a woman, he 
closely ^and earnestly looks \u Y^tt W^, vVv^u ^«- 
^pcdss, and again advanc\t\g. iei^^^v% >icvfe ^-axMi 
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ceremony. The females alone are employed in 
the regulation of domestic economy ; and the men" 
cultivate rice, excepting which employment, they 
usually spend their time in the greatest indolence 
and inattention to business. The more opulent 
have large retinues of slaves, whom they treat 
with exemplary humanity and kindness, and dress 
in a very splendid and expensive style. Most of 
these slaves are born in the families of their mas- 
ters, to whom they become remarkably attached, 
and who are not permitted to sell them without 
their own consent, or the approbation of their 
partners in slavery.* 

Having thus given a general character and 
description of the Mandingoes we prbcebd to 
notice the other natives of this part of Africa. 
The Foulahs inhabit a tract of territory, which 
is divided from the kingdom of the Jaioifs by 
the lake Cayor,' and, next to the Mandingoes, 
are, undoubtedly, the mos t 'gc rt isiderable |)eople« 
Their original country is said to be Foolador^ 
which signifies the country of the Foulahs; but 
they possess at present many other kingdoms at 
a great distance from one another. Their com* 
plexion, however, is not exactly the same in diP> 
ferent districts, and 4hey axe of a more tawny 
colour fn the northern, than in the southern 
states. Theiy are low in statui;e> but well made^ 
and have naturally a delicate and engaging ad- 
dress : but the uncharitable maxims of the Ko« 

* '< I was told," says Mr. Park, " that Ijj* Mandingo 
master can neither deprive his slave of life, |fBnr sell him to? 
a stranger, without first calling a palaver uu his conduct; 
or in other words, bringing him to a pnblic trial: bwt. \V\% 
degree of protection is extended ouly to the uaAvi^ wt ^«* 
Wk%iitic slaves,'* FarA^s Travehm 

V9A 
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ran have rendered them less hospitable t» 
strangers, and more reserved in their behaviour, 
than the Mandingoes. Each nation is governed 
by a chief of its own, who rules viith exem- 
plary justice and moderation. Indeed so pacific 
are the Foulahs in their dispositions, and so much 
do they discriminate the good and evil actions 
of men, that whoever violates the established 
maxims of jurisprudence, is considered as a com- 
mon enemy. 

Their government differs from that of fiie 
Mandingoes, in their being under the immediate 
influence of the Mahometan law ; for they are 
principally Mussulmen, and consequently the 
precepts and authority of the prophet are every 
where considered as sacred apd decisive.. In fbc 
exercise of their faith, however, they are not 
very intolerant towards such of their country- 
men as retain their ancient superstitions. Re- 
ligious persecution^ "TB never used among them 
for the propagation of the Mahometan faith; 
nor is it necessai^ that it should, since the 
system of the prophet is extended by means 
much more efiioacious. By establishing small 
schools in the different towns and provinces, in 
which tlie children of parents of different per- 
suasions are taught to. read the Koran, and in- 
structed in the tenets of Mahomet, the priests 
fix a bias on the minds, and form the character 
of their young disciples, which neither time nor 
accidents can alter or remove. These pupils 

• appear to possess great docility, and conduct 
themselves with a proper and submissive de- 
portment; and it is much to be wished that 
ihey had better instructors, and a more puro 

rdJgioiu 
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Though far from being irascible in their dispo- 
sitions, and infinitely superior to the naeanness 
of illiberal reproach and personal invective; 
native courage is a quality not unknown among 
the Foulahs, and they appear to be very dex- 
terous jn the use of their military weapons, which 
consist of javelins, cutlasses, bows, and arrows, 
and, of late years, fire-arms. They are instruct- 
ed in the Arabic tongue ; and they have also a 
"vulgar language, which abounds in liquids ; 
but which is unpleasant in the pronunciation. 
They are esteemed excellent herdsmen, and the 
care of the Mandingoes^ flocks is committed to 
them ; the industry of this people, in the occu- 
pations of pastCirdge and agriculture, is every 
where remarkable. On the banks of the Gam- 
bia, most of the corn is raised by them ; and 
their flocks aiid herds are more numerous and 
more valuable than those of the Mandingoes. 
Farther eastward, they are very opulent, and 
enjoy all the necessaries of life in the greatest 
profusion. They display an uncommon degree 
. of skill in the management of their cattle, which 
they make extremely gentle by their kindness 
and familiarity. On the approach of night, the 
cows are collected from the woods, and secured 
jn f©lds, called korrecs, which are constructed in 
the neighbourhood of the different villages. In 
the middle of each korrce is erected a small hut, 
in which some of the herdsmen keep watch du- 
ring the night. The Foulahs use the milk pf the 
cows chiefly as an article of diet ; but they are to- 
tally unacquainted with the art of making cheese. 

Nor are these peopb less eminent hunters than 
llhepherds and husbandben, destroying wMbt'BkSX^ 
in gresLi ahundsLiica, particuUiVj e\^^\vax\s, vS\«. 
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teelh of which they sell, and smoke, drf, and eat 
the Besh. It is very common Jn this cocTntry 
for vast droves of this animal to herd together, 
and to destroy the bloomjng hof>e8 of the year 
by trampling down the corn, and rooting up the 
trees. The naiives, in order to prevent thefr 
committing these depredations, kindle large fires 
round the fields, when they expect the approach 
of the elephants, and which generally frighten 
them away. In short, the Foulalis are amiable 
in their manners, but their superstitious observa- 
tions, to whiclvtiiey are exireaiely attached, tend 
greatly to diminish our respect for their good sense 
and discernment. 

The JalofTs are an active, warlike, and powcr^ 
fill people, that inhabit a great part of the north 
side of the river Gambia, as far as the Senegal, 
find have features extremely regular, compared 
with the surrounding naliwis. Their dresw is a 
kind of calico surplice, which descends below the . 
knees, and wliich is sometimes plaited in a neat 
and pleasing manner. They have also a number 
of gold trinkets in their hair, ears, noses, and 
jound their necks, arms, and legs ; but the women, 
as is customary in almost every other country, 
wear these decorations more than the men. 
The Jalotls who inhabit tlie vicinity of the Se- 
negal, are a generous and hospitable people, 
and always conduct themselves with propriety 
and decorum. The darnel, or prince, of the ter- 
ritory bordering on that river, has two principal 
officers ; the one, /called k'/ridi, presides over 
military affairs, and cdmmands thd armies; and 
the other, who has the appellation oi'jarafo, su^ 
perintends the distribution of Justice ; but as 
ihere is a gnjsd number of darnels m \Wv% ^.xt.«t\. 



sive tract of country, it is probable that others 
msLy adopt internal regulations totaUy dissi- , 
milar. 

The cavalry of the Jaloffs are armed with 
long darts and a kind of javelin, with short 
swords to use when ihey mount; ai^d the in* 
fantry carry scymitars, javelins, and a quiver 
<£lled with poisonous arrows, which occasion in* 
evitable death. ^ They engage in an irregular 
and tumultuous manner, marching lo the attack 
without order or discipline, and souiuiing all 
the time their warlike instruments, which make 
a hideous and, terrific noise. As soon as they 
approach the enemy, the infantry make a general 
discharge of their arrows, aflfer which they close 
with sword in hand, but with such precaution 
as to prefer interest to revenge, for they confine 
their chief attention to making as many prisoners 
as possible ; and as the dread of slavery equally 
impels both the contending parties to great 
exertions, their battles are generally obstinate and 
blood)-. 

The Feloops are a barbarous and unsociable 
race of people, whose territory is of consider- 
able extentj and abounds with rice, with which 
they supply the merchants on the Gambia and 
Cassamansa rivers at a very reasonable price. 
They also export great numbers of goats and 
poultry, and collect vast quantities of honey, of 
X which they make a strong, intoxicating liquor, 
like to mead, and the wax is sola to Europeans. 
They are said to be of a gloomy and melan- 
choly disposition, and never to forgive an in- 
jury, but to transmit their quarrels as deadly 
ieuds to their posterity ; insomuch that a son^ 
from a sense of filial obligation, coti^vi^i^ Vvsa.^ 

VjPL.XIV. T v^^ 
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Relf as under the necessity of avenging the wrongs 
of his deceased father. If a man by any act of 
violence loses his life, the eldest of his^ons wears 
the sandaU of his fiither mce a year, on the anni- I 
versary of his death, till a fit opportunity present ^ 
itself of revenging his fate, when the object of 
resentment seldom escapes unpunished. Tbis 
cruel and unrelenting disposition is, however, 
counterbalanced by many excellent qualities: 
they display the utmost gratitude and affection 
towards their benefactors; and the fidelity with 
which they preserve whatever is committed to 
Iheir care, is very remarkable and praise-worthy ; 
and how much is it to be wished, that the minds 
, of a people so determined and faithful, were soft* 
ened and civilized by the mild and benevolent 
spirit of Christianity ! 

The kingdom of Woolli is bounded by Walli 
on the west, by the Gambia on the south, by the 
rivulet called Walli on the north-west, and by 
Bondon and the Simbani Wilderness on the east 
and north-east. The country every where rises 
into gentle acclivities, which are generally* co- 
vered with extensive woods ; and the towns 
are situated in the intermediate vallies. The 
soil is fertile, and the principal productions 
of the lower grounds, are cottons and tobacco; 
while the higher parts of the country furnish 
great plenty and variety of corn. The inhabi- 
tants are Ms^)dingoes, and, like most of that 
people, are divid^^d into two sects; the 'Maho- 
metanfr, denominated Busfireens, and the Pagans, 
who are called Kafirs, or wibelievers ; but the 
latter are more numerous, and in them is vested 
the government of the country. On the death 
of iJw reignitig sovereign, bis eldest soo, if he 
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have attainea the age of manhood, succeeds to 
the regal power and dignity ; but if there be no 
sop, or he be under years of discretion, an as* 
sembly of ihe principal men is convened^ and 
the nearest relation of the late monarch is elect- 
ed to the throne^ not as guardian or agent, but 
in full power^ and to the exclusion of alt 
others* 

The kingdom of Bondon is bounded on the east 
by that of Bambouk ; on the south by the Sim- 
bani Wilderness ; on the west And soath-we*t by 
Foota-Torta and Woolli ; and on the north by 
Kajuaga. This country, likie the last wa de- 
scribed, is much covered with vvood ; but the 
land is more elevated, and in some parts rises into 
'very considerable hills. In fertility, the soil is not 
surpassed by any in Africa. Koorkoorany, one 
of the towns of this kingdom, is situated hi 
13** 53'. The natives are Foulahs. 

The kingdom of Kajuaga is bounded on the 
south-east and south by Bambouk; on the west 
by Bondon and Foota-Torra : and on the nortb 
by the river Senegal. The air and climate arii 
mor^ salubrious than towards the coast : the 
face of the country is interspersed with a pleas- 
ing variety of hills and vailies ; and the wind- 
ings oi the Senegal river make the scenery on its 
banks very picturesque and beautiful. The inha- 
bitants are called Sera woollies ; and their c om- 
plexion is a jet black. The form of government 
is monarchical; and the people are anxious to 
support the dignity and authority of their kin?. 
They are a commercial nation, and formerly 
carried on a great trade with the French in sold 

* Park's Travels. 

'J 2 '^^ 
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and slaves. They are very industrious, and de- 
rive considerable profits by the sale of cotton- cloth 
and salt in distant countries. Their language 
abounds much in gutturals, and is generally un- 
derstood in the interior kingdoms. 

The whole country of Kasson is extremely 
fertile and well-cultivated, and the population, 
together with^ the number of town?; and villages, 
is pretty ccyDsiderable. Sego, which is the capi- 
tal of the kin^om of Bambarra, consists of four 
distinct to^s ; two on the northern, and two on 
the southern bank of the Niger. The inhabi- 

' tants may be estimated at ^>out thirty thou* 
sand. The king of ^ambarra constantly resides 

^in this city ; and employs a number of slaves iil 
coveying people over the river, and the^ fare 
paid by each individual furnishes a considerable 
revenue to the state. The canoes are formed of 
the trunks of two large trees, rendered concave, 
and united at the ends, which causes them to be 
very long and disproportionably narrow, and 
they have neither decks nor masts. They are, 
lib\^ever, capacious, and the ferrymen are dili- 
gent and expeditious. The natives employ much 
of their time in collecting the fruit of the shea* 
trees, which grow in great abundance natu^ 
rally in the woods, and are nevet cut down in 
clearing the land for cultivajtt^n.' The tree 
greatly resembles, the Ameckr^n oak, and the 
fruit has the appearslnce Qf/^ Spanish olive. The 
kernel, from which a sf>ecies of butter is pre« 
pared by boiling y^- in water, is enveloped in a 
sweet pulp^ under a thin green rind ; and the 
butter produced from it, will keep the whole 
year wiibout salt, and is whiter, and firmer, and 

of a richer flavour, than that iaa.dt ^tom the 
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milk of cows. This' commodiiy constitutes a great 
arlK;le of inland commerce. 

On the northern bank of the Niger^ at a short 
distance from Silla, is the kingdom of Ma<ina^ 
which i<« inhabited by Foulahs, who pay an an- 
nual tribute to the king of Bambarra. Jinbala, 
whiclr is an island in the Niger, is remarkably 
fertile, and inhabited by negroes, whom the 
Moors have in vain attempted to subdue, owing 
to the creeks and swamp*) with which it abouniis'. 
Southward of Jinbala is a negro kingdom, called 
Gotto, to the monarch oi which the king of Bam- 
barra pays an annual tribute."^ On the west, of 
Gotto is the kingdom of Bacdoo, tributary^ to 
the sovereign of Banibarra. West of Bacdoo is 
Maniana, the inhabitants, of which are cruel and 
ferocious 5 they give no quarter to their enemies ; 
and even indulge in horrid banquets of human 
.flesh.* 

The usual dress of the natives of this part of 
Africa, is a kind of shirt, with wide drawers of 
blue and white cotton. On their feet they wear 
leather sandals, which are buttoned at the in- 
step, heel, and toes ; and their usual weapons 
consist of a sword hung over the left shoulder, 
with a spear, or a bow and arrows; and they 
bave also a knife hung at the left side. This is 
the general appearance of persons of consequence; 
but the less opulent go entirely naked. The 
women, however, in general, tie a piece of cot- 
ton-cloth round the waist, which depends to 
their kneies, and have the upper parts of their 
bod res stained with different colours, and paintecf 
ifi various forms. 

 Park's Travels, 

T3 '^'^^^ 
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They subsist on grain, rice, roots, and frmtn, 
among the latter of which is the tomberoTig, a 
small farinaceous berrVf which is greatly esteemed 
by the African^ and of which they make a sort 
of bread, resembling gingerbread in colour and 
taste, and generally used in the interior coun- 
tries.* The common beverage of the Pagan ne- 
groes is Jbeer or mead ; but the Mahometan con- 
verts drink only water. The natives of all dc* 
scriptions take snuff and smoke tobacco; but tht 
greatest of all their luxuries is salt, which chil- . 
dren frequently suck as if it were sugar ; and to 
say that a man eats salt with his victuals, denotes 
that he is opulent. The marriage ceremonies 
practised in this country, vary in almost every 
different nation and tribe ; but they are in general 
very simple, and consist of purchasing the bride of 
her parents or friends.f The women enter early 
into the marriage-state, and polygamy, in its full* 
est latitude, is allowed to the Pagan natives ^ but 
«thc Mahometans are limited to four wives ; and 
as the husband generally gives a great price for 
each, he exacts from them the utmost deference 
and submission, and treats them more like slaves 
than partner?. 

It is said that the pains of child-birth are very 
little known in this country, where the mother 
hiSving washed the new-born infant, wrups it up 

 This is the rhamnus lotus of Linnaeus, and as it furnishes 
the natives with a foofi reseiubiiiig bread, and also with a 
sweet and pleasant Uqiior, is certainly the lotu* mentioned 
by Pliuy, as being the food of the Lybian Lolophagi. 

t According to Tacitus, nearly the same custom pre- 
vailed among the^ ancient Germans. Dotem non uxor mart- 
fo, sei^ uxoti maritui fiffert, InUnwit ^arvnXix ac ^rojm<j«i\ ac 
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in' a cloth^ and fastening it to her shoulder^ pur« . 
sues lier avocations the same day, . without suffer- 
ing the smallest inconvenience. When the child 
h seven or eight days old, it receives an appelia* 
fion ; the ceremony of which commences by shav- 
ing the infant's head, and preparing a dish calU 
ed dega, made of pounded corn and sour milk. 
The bushreen, or priest, then, after praying for 
a long time over the dega, during which every 
person present takes hold of the calabash thai 
contains it with his right hand, repeatedly so* 
licits the blessing of God on the child and all 
the company. This' prayer being finished, he 
whispers something in the ear of the infant, and 
spitting thrice in its face, pronounces the name 
of the child, and returns it to its mother. The 
dega is then divided among the guests, and as 
it is thought to possess great medicinal virtues, 
a portion of it is sent to any person that happens 
to be dangerously sick. The children are treat- 
ed with all invaginable tenderness till they are 
capable oF providing for themselves ; the boys 
being usually brought up in a course of habitual 
idleness, while the girls from their most tender 
years are devoted to labour, and have the neces- 
sity: of a modest and respectful demeanour always 
inculcated. 

When a person of distinction dies, the family 
and neighbours alarm the whole village with/ 
their doleful lamentations ; and the priest wash- 
ing the corpse, dresses it in white cotton. The 
relations then advance, and severally interrogate 
the deceased. Why he was unwilling to live with 
them ? Whether he was dissatisfied witK IvU 
narrow i'ortune } Or whether ai\^ oi \v\s ^\\sxA'^ 
bad oSen^ad or injured him, \iv3XV«^^Ja^^^5V^ 
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\y deserts them ? During this ceremony, vcx:al 
and int^trumental music is iitard, and the vir- 
tues and abilities of ilie deceased are liighly com<* 
mended. A ball is given to all the altendants, 
V ho figure a particular kind of dance in honour 
of their departed friend. The body is then co- 
vered wiih a mat, and deposited in the grave, 
wiih a jar of water and some victuals, and the 
bow and arrows of ihe deceased. The negroeft 
have no particular sf>ot of ground assigned as a 
burial-place^ and, therefore, the grave is frequently 
made in the hut of the defunct. If the situation 
requires it, a few prickly bushes are laid on it, 
to prevent wolves or other wild animals from de- 
vouring the body. 

On the death of a king, a certain time is fixed! 
for the public mourning, which consists of a ge» 
neral howl over the grave, in which the violent 
contortions ana unlelt lamentations of those who 
perimps detested the object while living, are in- 
conceivable, 'I he more opulent of the people 
send presents of sheep, rice, and millet, from the 
remotest provinces, lor the maintenance of the 
mourners, who remain for several successive days 
round the grave, where nothing but mirth and 
^stivity prevail, except during the hours destined 
to lamentation. 

Their principal musical instruments are several 
sorts of harps, and the ta?tgtang, a drum which is 
open at the lower end, and, as it may be heard at 
the distance of several miles, is made use of to 
alarm the people on the approach of an enemy, 
and on all extraordinary occasions. They have 
also small flutes, bow-strings, elephants' teelh, and 
JbeJ/s, which they appropt'xsiVe Vo ovM^ve. In Ni- 
£r/ija tlicre are twu da^^^s oi iw^v^?. x^^xv^ 
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lliose who recount the wealth, courage, and 
nobility of their patrons in extempore son^, and 
who are similar to the bards that existed in 
ibrmer times in different parts of Europe; and 
Mahometan devotees, who travel from place 
to place, and are employed in singing pious 
hymns or performing rehgious ceremonies, in 
order to avert calamity, or insure the success of 
ati undertaking, by procuring the favour and 
protection of the Almighty ; both classes are 
highly respected and liberally rewarded by tiie 
people. 

Between the Gambia and Senegal, and in all 
the interior parts of the country, with only a few 
exceptions, the Mandinge language is universally 
understood, and very generally spoken : it is a 
species of Arabic. 

Thd labours of the field employ most of the 
negroes during the rainy season ; and, during the 
rest of the year, they ate occupied in fishing 
or hunting. T}\e fish are caught in wicker bas<» 
kets, or with small cotton nets. Those who are 
engaged in hunting are generally very dexterous 
marksmen, and with their arrows will hit a li« 
zard, or auy othei: small object, at an amazing 
distance ; and they will also, kill Guinea-ibwls, 
partridges, and pigeons, but never on the wing. 
While thef men are occupied in these pursuits, 
the women are very industr'rous in manufacturing 
cotton cloth. To prepare the cotton for spin- 
ning, they roll it in small quantities with a thick 
iron spindle. They spin wi(h the distaflf"; and 
the thread is not fine, but well twisieH,^ and 
makes a durable cloth^l One woman with com- 
mon industry will make as much thread ^T\xv^^a^^ 
as is suBacient Hot &\k or eight gaxoiftTvls, 'wVivax* 
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according to their fineness, are sold for a min- 
kalji and a half, or two minkallies each. The 
\i'eaving \s performed by the men, who have 
loom'i similar to those oF Europe, but of a smaller 
consiruclion, and so narrow that the web sel- 
dom exceeds four inches in breadth. The shuttle 
is made after the European manner; but the 
thread being coarser, the chamber is rather 
larger. Tlie women dye it a rich and lasting 
blue colour, which is done by pounding indigo- 
leaves recently gathered in a wooden mortar, 

♦and mixing them with a strong ley of woodashes 
in an earl hen jar, in which they steep the cloth 
till it has acquired a proper shade. The gar- 
ments are sewed with needles of African manu- 
facture. 

The negroes do not consi ler the arts of weav- 
ing, dying, &c. as distinct professions ; for al- 
most every slave can weave, and every body can 
sew. 'J he mahulacturers of leather and iron 
are the only persons who are considered as fol- 
lowing a peculiar trade. Their method of dress- 
ing leather is expeditious : they steep the hide 
in a mixture of woodashes till the hair separates, 
and then make use of the pounded leaves of 
a tree called goo as ah astringent ; after which 
the hides are rendered soft by beating them on 
a stone. Of the hides of bullocks they gene- 
rally make sandals; but the skins of sheep and 
goats are formed into coverings for quivers, 
sliealhs for swords and knives, bc^Us, pockets, and 
Various ornaments. The leather is dyed a red or 
yellow colour. * 

The negroes of the coast are supplied by the 
European traders with iron : but in the interior 

parts, the natives carry on a coimd^^^U^ waau* 
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facture of this metal ; which, besides being rorm«- ' 
ed into every necessary weapon or instrument 
for their own use, constitutes a!> arCtcle of com- 
merce^ with the different stales. The furnace 
in which the iron-ore is smelted, is a circular 
tower of clay, about ten feet in height, and three 
in diameter, surrounded in two places with 
■withes to prevent it from cracking and falling ' 
to pieces by the violence of the heat. Round 
the lower parts, on a level with the ground, (but 
not so low as the {K)Uom of the furnace, which is 
rather cop.cave,) are seven openings, into each 
of which are placed three tubes of clay, and 
these again platstered up in such a manner, that 
no air can enter, except through the tubes, bj 
the opening and shuttings of which they regu- • 
Jate the fire. The iron-stone, which they break 
into small pieces, is heavy, of a reddish colour, 
and has a mixture of grey specks. *^arious in- 
struments are formed oi the iron, by means of a 
forge, which is urged by a pair of double bellows 
oi' very simple construction. The formatfoh , 
of knives and spears, and the workmanship in 
general, is tolerably Well executed ; but the iron 
is hard and brittle, and requires much labour^ 
The blacksmiths of this part of Africa are ac- 
quainted with the methdd of smelting gold, in 
which process they use an alkaline salt, obtained 
from a ley of burnt corn-stalks, A variety of 
ornaments are executed in gold, with great taste 
and ingenuity ; and they likewise diny that metal 
into wire. * 

In the kingdoms of Bambarra and Jftaarta, 
(hey make baskets, hats, and different articles 
of use and decoration, from rashes beuutifiilly 
stained and painted with various c;o\qu\^\ ^"^^ 
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they cover their calabashes with intervi^orea 
cane, d}'ed in a similar manner. In every pro- 
fession which has been described, the master and 
slaves work together, without any distinctiDn of 
superiority. 

The habitations of the negroes in general have 
neither elegance, order, nor convenience : they 
are small, low, conical liuls, and have no other 
light than what is admitted by the door, and o^ 
^cupied by relations and slaves, who repose pro* 
misGiiou^ty together. " A circular mud wall, 
about four feet in height," says Mr. Park, " upon 
which is placed a conical roof, composed of 
the bamboo cane, and thatched with grass, forms 
alike the palace of the king and the hovel of the 
slave. Their house^fci furniture is equally 
simple; a hurdle^jOTcanes placed upon upright . 
stakes, ab^^^two feet from the ground^ upon 
which hwlfead a mat or bullock's hide, answers 
the j^ffrpose of a bed ; and a water jar, some 
learthen pots for dressing their food, a fisw wood- 
en bowls, or calabashes, and stools which serve 
as chairs, compose the rest. As every man in 
free condition has a plurality of wives, it is £6und 
necessary, to prevent matrimonial disputes, that 
each of the ladies should be accommodated with 
a hut to herself; and all the huts belonging to 
the same family, are surrocfnded by a fence, con* 
structed of bamboo canes, formed into a kind of 
wicker-work, ^nd the whole inclosure obtains 
the appell||p|li of a sirk. A number of these, 
with narn^passages between them, which may 
be cofisidered as spiral streets, constitute what 
is called a town ; but the huts . are generally 
placed without Ibrm or regularity, according to 
the caprice oi die owner. Tl\^ oul^ rule tliai 
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sdems to be attended to, is placing the door to- 
wards the south-west, in order to admit ihe sea- 
breeze. I 

'* In each town Is a large stage called the 
hentang, which answers the purpose of a public 
hall, or town- house : it is composed of inter- * 
woven canes, and is generally sheltered frpm 
the sun by being erected in the shade of some 
large tree. It here that all public* affairs are 
transacted and trials* conducted ; and here the 
idle and the indolent meet to smoke their pipes, 
and to 'hear the news of the day. In most of 
the towns the Mahometans ha^e also a missura, 
or mosque, in which they assemble and offer up 
their daily prayers, according to the rules of/ the 
Koran.''* 

The grain which is chiefly cultivated is maize, 
which, together with rice, \i raised in consider- 
able quantities. The inhabitants also, in the vi- 
cinity of towns or villages, have gardens which 
produce onions, calvances,^ms, cassavi, ground-, 
nuts, pompions, gourds, water-melons, and other 
esculent plants. The sugar-cane, the coffee, and 
ij^ cocda-tree, are supposed to be unknown to 
the natives of this part of Africa. The pine- 
apples and other delicious fruits generally found 
in tropical climates, are not to be met with 
in the interior cpunlries of this continent. A few , 
orange and bananatrees, indeed, grow nejK the 
mouth of Ihe Gambia, but it is thought that 
they have been introduced and planted by the 
Portuguese. 

Near the towns, likewise, they cultivate cotton 
and indigo; the former si^pplying the natives 

 Park's Travels. ' * 
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with clothing, and the latter affording an ex* 
cellcnt colour for dying. 

The 6om is prepared for food by bruising the 
'seed in a large wooden mortar, called a paloon, 
till it be separated from the husk, when it is ex- 
posed to the wind, in nearJy the same manner 
as wheat is cleared from the chaff in England. 
The grain is^ then replaced in the mortar, and 
made into meal, which is dressed variously in 
different nations, but the most common prepara- 
tion is by forming it into a kind of pudding, called 
kouskous. 

The domestic animals of this part of Africa ^ 
are nearly the same as those in Europe. Swine 
are frequently to be met with in the woods, but 
iheir flesh is not esteemed : it is probable that 
the abhorrence in which this animal is held by 
the Mahometans, has been diffused ampng the 
Pagans. Poultry of all kinds, the turlrey only 
excepted^ are very plentiful. In the fields,nhe 
guinea-fowl and red Cartridge abound ; and the 
woods furnish a small species of antelope, the 
flesh of which is highly and deservedly esteemed. 
Of the other wild animals, the most common are 
the hyaena, the panther, and the elephant. The 
usual Deast of burthen in Nigritia is the ass. The 
application of animal labour to the purposes of 
agriculture, is no where adopted ; the plough^ 
therefore, is wholly unknown. The- chief instru* 
ment made use of in tillage is the hoe, which 
varies in form in different districts ; and the la- 
bour is universally performed by slaves. 

In monarchical governments, the unculti- 
vated lands are considered as the property of 
the king; in those of a republican form they 
belong to the state. When a person of free con- 
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dition has the means of cultivaling a greater 
quantity of ground than he is possessed of, 
lie applies to the chief man of the* district, who 
allows him an extension of territory, which being 
improved by cultivation, becomes vested in the 
possessor and his descendants. The population 
IS in general very disproportioned to the fer- 
tility of the soil and the facility with which landr 
are acquired ; but the interior countries are 
mucli more populous than those on the sea- 
coast. It is supposed, that, in this part of Africa, 
fhe slaves are in the proportion of three to one 
to the freemen. They receive no reward for 
their services, except food and clothing; and 
they are treated with rigour or mildness, ac- 
cording to the dispositions of their masters ; but 
in a few points, custom has established certain 
rules for the treatment of these unfortunate beings^ 
to violate which would be esteemed disgraceftil. 
The slaves in Africa are, Jirst, those that are born 
of enslaved mothers; and, secondfy, those that 
were bom free, but by some means have been re- 
duced to slavery. Those of the first description 
are by far the most numerous. The latter are 
usually such as have been reduced to that wretch- 
ed state hy captivity, famine, insolvency, or crimes. 
By the customs of this country, prisoners of 
war become the slaves of the conquerors : when 
the weak or unsuccessful warrior begs for mercy, 
beneath the uplifted spear of his antagonist, he 
resigns at the same time his claim to liberty, and 
with his freedom purchases his life. The second 
cause of slavery is famine,  When the poor ne- 
gro is almost fainting with hunger, he may well 
say with Esau, " Behold I am al VVxe "^wcyN. \» 
«y^^ and what profit shall this bulVv-tv^V. cio xci^V* 

-^ u 2 >^«^^ 
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Many freemen haVe been known voluntarily (o 
surrender their liberty, that they might preserve 
their lives ; and parents frequently sell one of 
their children, to buy food for the rest of the 
family. The third cause of slavery is insolvency. 
It often happens, that a negro merchant con- 
tracts debts on some mercantile speculation, 
Jivhich he promises to pay at some fiiture period; . 
but si.ould he prove un»uccessful in trade, his 
person and ^services are at the disposal of an- . 
other ; for in Africa the law requires, that not 
only the effects of the insolvent, but the insolvent 
himself, shall be sold io discharge the just de^ 
mands of his creditors. The fourth and last 
cause which we have enumerated, is the com- 
mission of Climes, on which ^the laws of the coun- 
try affix slavery as a punishment. These are 
murder, adultery, and witchcraft ; by the last 
of which is meant pretended magic, or the ad- 
ministering of poison. 

Mahomctanism, blended with the grossest su- 
perstitions, generally prevails among the natives 
of this part of Nigritia; and the principal ar- 
ticles of their belief consist in acknowledging 
the unity of the Godhead, the observance of the 
fast of Ramadan, the feast of Biram, with cir- 
.cumcision, and some other external rites. They 
believe in the mission of Mohammed, but never 
invoke the prophet by prayers. They divide 
the year into dry and- rainy seasons, subdivide it 
into moons, and reckon the days by suns. When 
interrogated whether the present or another sun 
would appear in the heavens the succeeding 
day, they considered ti e question as frivolous 
and absurd, and be}ond the reach of human in- 
vesljgatiott. They have narne^ ^ot ^11 the days, 
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and observe Friday as their Sabbath, though their 
ordinary employment is never interrupted, and 
the same routine of business continues. In every 
village there is a marabut, who c(J*irenes th^ 
people to perform their devotions, and pronounces 
absolution ffom the Koran, while the congrega- ' 
ticJn, ranging themselves behind him in order to 
imitate his gestures and grimac€S, have their facei 
towards the east. 

They observe the fast of Ramadan with great 
strictness and decorum. In the evenings the 
Mahometan women say public prayers at the 
misura ; they are dressed in white, and perform 
the different prostrations of their religion with 
due solemnity. During the whole fast, the meek- 
ness and humility with which the negroes conduct 
themselves, reflect the highest honour. Towards 
the end of the Ramadan, the people assemble at 
the misura, to observe the new moon, which is. 
welcomed by the beating of drums, firing of ^ 
niuskets, and other demonstrations of joy. 

Circumcision is performed at the age of four 
or five years, or at a more advajiced period, 
when they collect together vast multitudes of 
children, and a grand festival is held proportione^l 
to the number and quality of, those who are t6 
undergo the operation. The Pagan natives con* 
sider this less as a religious ceren^ony, than as 
a useful and necessary performance, which, ac- 
cording to their opinion, lends to render the mar- 
riage-state prolific. For two months after the ' 
operation, the young people are exempted from 
all labour, and form a society called Solhiana, 

The Pagan natives consider the Supreme - 
Being as the creator and preserver of all thin\js» 
UMt of too exal/ed a nature Iq «A.V^iA x» vVe^" 
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feeble siup plications of wretched mortals; and 
believe that he commits the affairs of this world 
to the care and guidance of subordinate spirits, 
uhum thefr suppose to be influenced by varibat 
magicnl ceremonies. A white, fowl suspended 
to the branch of a particular tree, a snake's head, 
or a few handfuls of fruit, are offerings fre- 
quently presented to appease the wrath, or pro- 
cure the favour, of these inferior deities. It is only 
with reluctance that ihe.y will converse on re- 
ligioi^ subject-^; and if interrogated concerning 
tlieir ideas of a future stato, thev express them- 
selves with great reverence and hesitation, and 
endeavour to terminate the discourse, by ob- 
serving that no anan knows any thing about it. 
They are content, they say, to obey and imitate 
the precepts and examples of their forefathers, 
through the various vicissitudes of the present 
life ; and when this world and its enioymenti 
become insipid and of no value, they look for* 
ward with anxiety to the fruilion of a future 
and more perfect state of happiness; but re- 
specting which the) indulge no idle and vain coii- 
jeciures. 

The moon, from the variations of its form, has 
greatly attracled the notice and attention df 
this people. They believe that this luminary 
has been newly created ; and, on its first appear- 
ance, Mahometans, as well as Pagans, offer up a 
short praytr to the deity, each person holding 
bis hands before his face. The substance of this 

=" petition is to return thanks to God for his kind- 
ness daring the past moon, and to sohcit a con- 
tinuance of his favour during the new one. 
When ended, they spit on their hands, which they 

rub ovar ihck /aces. The r\eg;co^s )^^^ ^^^wildec-^ 
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able attention to the changes of the moon, and 
think it very unpropitious to commence a journey 
or any important undertaking in the last quarter. 
They imagine an eclipse to be produced by witch- 
craFt, and suppose that astronomy is studied only 
for magical purposes. . 

Respecting geography, they think that the 
world is an extensive plain, the boundaries x of 
which are involved in ' clouds and darkne^^s. 
They describe ihe sea as a river of salt water, on 
the farther shore of whfch is a country called 
the land of the wJiite people ; and at some dis- 
tance from this is the territory where the slaves 
are sold, inhabited by cannibals of a gigantic 
stature. Of all countries in the world, they 
esteem their own as the best ; of all people, them« 
selves as the happiest; and they commiserate the 
faie of other nations, who are destined to inhabit 
less fortunate and friendly regions. 

The most remarkable superstitions to which 
this people are addicted, are the gris-gris, or 
saphies, which are amulets or charms constantly 
worn by the negroes, who have the greatest con- 
fidence in their power and efficacy. These sa- 
ptiies ar6 sentences from the Ko^an, which the 
Mahometan priests write on scraps of paper, 
and sell them to the natives, who believe them 
to be endued with very extraordinary virtues. 
Some of them, when inclosed in a snake's or 
alligator's skin, and tied round the ankle, ar,e 
worn as dei'ences against the bites of those crea- 
tures. By olherU they are employed to protect 
^eir persons against hostile weapons ; but the 
most frequent use to which these charms are 
applied, is ^ prevent or cure d\^ea%^% \ Xa ^\^-i ' 
>erve from hunger or thirst; %Kid Vq corwii^vax^ 
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the favour of superior powers. " Notwithstand- 
ing," says Mr. Park, " that the majority of the 
negroes are pagans, and entirely reject the doc- 
trines of Mahomet, I did not meet with a nan, 
whether Bushreen or Kafir, who was not fiiHy 
persuaded of the powerful efficacy of these 

* amulets.'^ The roarabuts are, perhaps, as much 
revered as any religious order of men on 
earth. 

To these charms and necromantic 'arts, they 
add another bug-bear, which is called Mum^ 
Jumbo, and is intended by the negroes to' keep 
thei^ wives in proper subordination, and, there- 
frire, becomes the universal dread of the women. 
This is a most terrific image about eight or ten 
feel in height, composed of the bark of trees, 
clothed in a long robe, crowned with a^ diadem 
of straw, and hung up at the entrance of every 
town. Polygamy bein>; universally allowed, the 
wives frequently quarrel, where there are often 
so many points of precedency to be adjusted. 
Corporal chastisement is one mode of settling the 
dispute: but if the lady think herself unjustly 
punished, and the husband can no longer pre- 
serve the peace of his family, the interposition of 
Mumbo Jumbo becomes necessary, and is always 
decisive. 

This strange minister of justice, who is sup- 
posed to be either the husband himself, or • 
some person instructed by him, disguised in the 
dress which has-been mentioned, and' armed 
with the rod of public authority, announces his 
approach by loud and dismal screams in tho» 
neighbouring woods. The pantomime is, com- 
jnenced towards night, aud as soon as it is dark, 

Mumbo Jambd enters the Vo>nt^> atv^ ^w»^^% v^ 
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the bentang, Whither all the inhabitants imme- 
diately assemble. This exhibition is very much 
disliked by the women, who, on hearing of the 
intended visit, if they durst, would instantly run 
away, and hide themselves; for, as the person . 
in disguise is unki^own to them, every married 
female suspects that he comes on her account. 
They all, appear, however, when summoned ; 
and the ceremony commences with songs and 
dances, , which continue till midnight, when 
Mumbo fixes on the offender. The victim bein^ 
immediately seized, is stripped naked, fastened to 
a post, and is scourged with the ^>d of this mini* 
ster of justice, amidst the acclamations and dcri« 
sion of the assembly ; and it is very remarkable^ 
that the rest of the women are loudest intheir 
acclamations against their unhappy and offending 
sister. This indecent and unmanly revel is oon* 
tinued till day. 

A regular society has from time immemorial , 
teen preserved, for supporting and enforcing the - 
power and authority of Mumbo Jumbo ; into-the 
mysteries of which no person is initiated, without 
ifirst taking a solemn oath, that he will never dis« 
close any part of the business. One ot the Icings 
of Jagro, liowever, being a weak and uxorious 
prince, is said to have communicated the whole 
secret to his wife, who, with the indiscretion of 
her sex, and contrary to the most solemn stipu- 
lations, revealed it to the rest of the women. 
The report of this event ?oon reached the negro 
chiefs, who were before adverse to the monarch ; 
and npw dreading the decline of their authority, 
and the perpetual state 'of rebellion and infide-* 
lity which would inevitably ensue, if the m^s.te.t'^ 
should be jUJ^ developed, they deUtuaw^^ w\ ». 
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bold undertaking, which they executed with great 
Tcsoluiibn. As^unling the authoritative air of per* 
sons, who perform a religious office, they com-_ 
manded the king to appear at the bentang before 
Af umbo Jumbo. The prince not daring to disobev 
the summons, was ordered to produce all his 
wives, who no sooner made their appearance, 
than they were assassinated, and thus was the dis- 
covery etfectuatly suppressed* 

The marabuts are a distinct order of men 
from the rest of the people^ though on common 
occ*asions their dress differs little from that of 
the laity. In their private economy and the 
genial conduct of life, they differ from all 
others, and exhibit the most refined hypocrisy 
and 'cunning. Their dignity descends to all 
their male offspring, forming a numerous eccle« 
tiastical body, for the maintenance and support 
of whom vast revenues, and even whole pro- 
vinces, are appropriated. Their manners are 
represented as grave, formal, afiected, and in- 
triguing ; but in other rfespects they deserve the 
greatest praise, being temperate and abstemious, 
charitable to those of their own order, and faith- 
ful in the performance of their compacts. Cha- 
rity is a virtue, which, though never violated 
among themselves, does not extend to that uni- 
versal benevolence, which can alone render it 
really valuable and useful. If any one of their 
society has offended against the laws of his coun 
try, they do not suffer him to be sent ipto 
slavery, but puhish him conformably to their 
own institutions. They employ a great portion 
of their* lime in the tuition of their children, 
whom they carefully instruct in the princif^es 
of the LeWlical law ; whVcVi, tvt^V ^ vVvti doc- 
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Irines of the Koran, is held in the greatest respec* 
and esteem. 

Their chifdren are taught ta write on a book^ 
formed of a smooth, hard wood; and they use 
certain characters resembling Arabic. The great 
volume of the marabut institutions is composed 
in a language entirely different from that o£ the 
vulgar, and is said by some authors to be a cor- 
rupt Hebrew or Arabic. From 'this book they 
take transcripts for private use, and some of 
them travel from province to province, instruct* 
ing the children of the natives in religious and 
scientific knowledge. At these seminaries, the 
girls are taught during the day, but the boys, 
who are considered, while pupils, as the domestic 
slaves of the master, and employed by him in 
various avocations, receive their instruction in ^ 
the mornings and evenings. The tutors encou- 
rage emulation, in order to stimulate their scho- 
lars to great exertions. When the pupil has 
learned the Koran, together with a certain num- . 
ber of public prayers, he is examined by the 
bushreens, or mussulmen, who, being satisfied 
with his abilities and improvement, request him 
to read the last page of the book. This being 
accordingly done, the boy presses tiie Koran 
against his forehead, and pronounces the word 
amen ; upon which they rise, and bestow on him 
the title of bushreen. . The parents then redeem 
their son, by giving the teacher the value of a 
slave : but if they cannot aff<^d it, the boy con- ' 
tinues the property of the master till he ransoms . 
himself by his own industry. 

Every town is 0|>en to the marabuts, and Ihey 
travel Unmolested through the fields of war, and 
during the rage of the most san^\uu^t>] ^:^tA&^v. 
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Such is the veneration wilh which thi^ people are 
universally regarded, that persons of the first dis- 
tinction, on meeting a marabut, immediately fall 
on their knees; and crave hiii benediction. 

The Mandingoes seldom attain extreme old 
age ; many become grey-haired and wrinkled at 
forty ; ancl few live longer than fifty-five or sixty. 
But, notwithstanding that longevity 'i% unfrequent 
among the negroes, they ace not subject to many 
diseases. Simple diet and an active life preserve 
them from the disorders which are produced by 

, luxury and idleness. Fevers and fiuxes are most 
common and most fatal ; for the cure of which 
they generally apply saphies to different parts 
of the body, and perform various superstitious 
ceremonies, many of which are calculated to 
inspire hope, and prevent despondency, in the 
patient. Sometimes, however, they follow a 
different method : on the first attack of a fever, 
when the sick person complains of cold, they 
spread branches of the * nauclea orientalis on hot 
embers of wood, and lay the patient upon them, 
wrapped up in a large cotton cloth. Water is 
then sprinkled over the branches, which, de- 
scending to the heat, raises a cloud of vapour; 
in which the diseased person remains involved, 
till the embers are nearly extinguished ; and this 
practice, by cau;<ing a profuse perspiration, ge- 
nerally affords him great relief. The bark of 
different trees reduced to powder, and mixed 
wilh the food of the patient, is used for curing 
the dysentery; but this prescription is commoly 
unsuccessful. The negroes are also subject to 

•the^fluj, the elephantiasis, and a horrid species of 
leprosy. This la^l disease is said to be incurable, 

and sometimes destroys vVvq h^kud^ ^ivi i[^^v« 
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The negro women suckle Iheir own children^ 
fill they are able to walk. They attend not only 
to the growth, security, and vigour of their per- 
' sons, but, as far as their own confined ideas 
permit, to the improvement of their minds, and, 
like the ancient Persians, one of their first lessons 
is — to speak truth. Maternal afTc*ction, which is 
neither suppre'^sed by the restraints, nor diverted 
by the sohcitudes- of civilized life, operate^ in 
this country with great force, and fails not to 
produce proportionate filial duty and tenderness 
in the child. " To a woman,'' says Mr. Park; 
*' I never addressed myself^ in the language of 
decency and friendship, without receiving a de- 
cent and friendly answer. II I was hungry, or 
thirsty, wet, or sick, they did not hesitate, like 
the men, to perform a generous action. In so 
free and so kind a manner did they contribute to 
my relief, that, if 1 was dry, I drank the sweet- 
est draught, and if hungry, I ate the coarsest 
morsel with a double relish. '' 

As the negroes have no written language of 
their own, the general rule of decision is an ap- 
peal to ancient custom ; but since the system of 
Mahomet has made so great progress in this 
part of Africa, the converts to that faith have 
gradually introduced, with the religious tenets, 
maiiy of the civil institutions of the prophet ; and 
where the Koran is found not sufficiently ex- 
plicit, they have recourse to a commentary call-* 
ed Al Shana, which contains a complete expo- 
sition or digest of the Mahometan laws, both* 
civil and criminal. This frequency of appeal ^ 
to written documents, with which the Pagan 
natives are necessarily unatquaivvVed, Vv^^ W^yv • 
the occasion of their using \n iVveit paXv^ex?., ^'^^^ 
Vol. XIV. X fe^ivi^^ 
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^ssional ad^^ocates, or expounders of the law, 
who are allowed to appear and plead for thb 
plainlifT or defendant, much in the same manner 
as in the courts of Great Britain; and who, ia 
the forensic qualifications of procrastination and 
cavil^ and in the arts of confounding and per- 
plexing a cause, are not always surpassed by the 
ablest lawyers in Europe. 

The river Gambia, which next claims our 
attention, discharges itself into the ocean, be- 
tween Cape Verd and Cape Roxo, and whose 
source till very lately was unknown, and sup* 
posed to be a branch of the Senegal. It is now, 
however, ascertained to be a distinct river, to 
have its rise aftiong the mountains about the 
ninth degree of west longitude, and 'to run to the 
west-north^ west. Though the Gambia, near its' 
influx into the ocean, is divided by a great nam* 
ber of islands and sand-banks, the broadest part 
of its channel does not exceed three leagues* 
For fifty leagues up the country, however, it it 
navigable for a ship of three or bur hundred 
tons burthen : and at Barraconda, which is five 
hundred miles from the sea. it will admit ves- 
sels of considerable size. The proper time for 
sailing up this river is from December to June, 
during which period it Hows in a smooth and . 
placid course ; but all the rest of the year, the 
Gambia can be navigated only with much diffi-r 
culty, on account of its prodigious swell, which i% 
occasioned by the violent rains that fall in this 
country. At the entrance into this river from . 
the ocean numbers of sharks are found ; and, 
farther up, it abounds with alligators; where is 
also the hippopotamus, or river-horse, which 
oiigbt not improperly be Iwnved vW iwer-ele- 
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phant, on account of its enormous and uViwieldjr 
bulk, and the ivory furnished hy its teeth. This 
animal is amphibious, has short thick legs and 
rloven hoofs, and feeds on grass and such shrubs 
as are near the water, in which it seeks reflige 
on hearing- the approach of man. The Gambia 
is of a muddy colour; the banks are cH)vered 
wilh impenetrable thickets of mangrove, and 
the whole of the adjoining country is flat and 
swampy. 

The, Portuguese, who are supposed to have 
been the original discoverers of this coast, eager 
to seize on every situation which seemed favour- 
able for the advancement of trade, established 
several factories along the coast^ and on the 
banks of the Gambia, as high as the Europeans 
generally resort. This is demonstrable from the 
mins of many forts, still visible in different 
places, and which were constructed long before' 
any other European nation attempted the na* 
vigation to India. The Portuguese, however, 
at length, abandoned their settlements in this 
country for more advantageous prospects, and 
vrere succeeded by the English, who fortified 
themselves on a small island, situated four 
leagues from the mouth of th^ river Gambia. 
Here they erected a fort, which was twice taken, 
plundered, and levelled to the ground ; first by 
the^ French, and afterwards by pirates ; and 
Kvould probably never have been recovered, 
mrithout the interference and assistance of the 
British legislature. 

The next establishment of the Engfisb was on 
the Cal>ata, which- falls into the Gambia almost 
opposite to Japnes's Island, and oxv Njcvi&^syaJ^^ 
that rivei. Here the trade was '«vcoTvsvdw5^<i>^^ 

X2 ^"^^ 
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chief purpose nf tlie factory being to furnish 
Jamc*;\ Fnri with provisions. James's Island^ 
whore t!:c ICni;Ii«;h had t'onncrly a small fort, 
i* ;ihoiit ihre-j q«iirtt'rs ot a mile in circuoife- 
rence, and pays a small tribute to the king of 
Barra, the sovereign of the country. Farther 
cp the river ar^i several other establishments 
of inferior consequence, and which have com- 
munication with one another. As none of these 
factories are suifieiently con.iJerable to merit 
a particular description, we shall enumerate 
the various articles of commerce between Eup 
rope and this country, by the river Gambia. 
Premising only that ihe trade being laid open, 
after the period of which we have been treating, 
became almost anniiiiLUed : tl.': share of com- 
merce of wiiich the English at this time partake, 
supports not 
and the gross 
amount to 
French and 

and the Americans have lately sent a few vessels 
by way of experiment. 

The commodities exported to the GamUa 
firom Europe consist of fire-arms, ammunition, 
iron-ware, spirituous liquors, tobacco, cottoa 
caps a small quantity of broad clotii, and a few 
articles of the manufacture of Manchester; In- 
dia goods, glass beads, amber, and other trifles. 
For which are received in exchange gold dust, 
ivory, bees-wax, hides, and slaves ; the last of 
which form the principal article, though the 
whole number annually exported at this time bj 
all nations, is supposed to be less tiian one thou- 
sand. They are brought to the coast in peri- 
^fdical caravans, many ot them {toitt\^v>| remote 
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inland countrief?. In thus bartering one com- 
modity for another, many inconveniencies must 
necessarily have arisen from the want of coined 
money, or some otfier visible and determinate 
medium, by which to establish the difference of 
value between different articles ; to remedy 
which, the natives of the interior, as well as 
some other parts of Africa, make use of small 
shells called cowries. The inhabitants on the 
coast have adopted a practice, which is, perhaps, 
peculiar to themselves ; a certain quantity of 

foods of whatever denomination, appearing to 
e equal 'u\ value to a bar of iron, constitutes, 
in the phraseology of the tradesman, a bar of 
tRat particular merchandize. But as it must 
unavoidably happen, that, accorcfing to the plenty^ 
or scarcity of goods, in proportion to the demana, 
J(k^ relative value would be subject to continual 
fluctuation, it has been found necessary to act 
with great precision i* and, accordingly, the cur« 
rent estimation of a bar is established at two shil* 
lings sterling. 

The greater part of the ivory which is sold 
on the Gambia, is brought from the interior 
country. The negroes express the utmost sur- 
prise at the eagerness of the Europeans in pro- 
curing elephants' teeth, as they cannot compre- 
hend their use. Nor will they believe, they say, 
that such long voyages would be undertaken 
merely to furnish handles of knives, combs, and 
toys, when wood would equally answer the pur- 
pose. When a herd of elephants is discovered, 
the hunters follow them till they perceive that 
^)me one has strayed -from the rest into a situ- 
ation where he can be fired at with effect*. \.\\^^ 
then cautiously' approach the aivvixvaiL >c^ ^^^ 

X3 ' ^"^ 
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are sufficiently near, when Ihey discharge their 
pieces, and throw themselves on their faces 
among the grass. The elephant, feeling him- 
self wouYided, endeavours to extract the balls 
with his trunk ; but finding his attempts ineffec- 
tual, becomes furious, and runs about among the 
bushes lill he is exhausted by fatigue and loss of 
blood, when the hunters again fire their guns, and 
kill him.* 

Gold is found in con^derabie quantities in 
the territofics of Ivlanding and Jallonkadoo. 
That of Manding is in small grains, nearly in % 
pure state, among masses of sand or clay. Al 
soon as the iiarvest is tinished, and the waters 
have subsided, a day is appointed to commence 
the washing of gold, on the morning of which a 
bullock is killed, and prayers and charms are 
repeated for ensuring success. If they be, un- 
fortunate at the T)eginni ng, it is considered ai^P 
an evil omen, and very few have resolution to 
persevere in the work till the termination of the 
season. The most profitable mode of washing 
is effected by digging a deep pit near some hill 
that contains gold. The metal is washed by 
the women, and the operation is simple. A 
portion of sand or clay, togetiier with a certain 
quantity of water, is put into a calabash, to 
whitfh a rotatory motion is given, till part of the 
cont< nts fly over the brim at every evolution. 
The sand which is thus separated, is allowed to 
subside, and the operation is repeated with fresh 
water till it comes off almost pure. The wo- 
man then shakes the contents into another ca- 
labash, except the portion which is nearest the, 
bottom, and which most probably contains the 
precious wjclaJ. After tins *u ^s^x^ vs^L^Wed as 
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before, she carefully examines it, and picks out 
the pieces of gold. " It is evident,'' says Mr. 
Park, " that the country contains a considerable 
portion of this precious metal,* for many of the 
smaller particles must necessarily escape the ob- 
servation of the naked eye ; and, as the natives 
generally search the sands of streams at a great 
distance from the hills, and consequently far 
removed from the mines where the gpld was 
originally produced, the labourers are sometimes . 
but ill rewarded for their trouble." 
, The island of Goree, which is the great em- 
porium of the trade of this country, is the only 
European settlement between the rivers Senegal 
and Gambia. It is situated within cannon-shot* 
of Cape Verd, received its present appellation 
from the Dutch, who were its first possessors, 
and extends in circumference about two English 
miles.. Notwithstanding its confined limits, the 
situation is agreeable and pleasant, and the air 
temperate, though placed in the torrid zone, ow- 
ing to its being continually refreshed by alternate 
breezes from the land and sea. Its importance, 
however, arises entirely from its vicinity to Cape 
I*' Verd, and the consequent convenience of trade, 
which has rendered it an object of contention be- 
tween several European nations. 

Surroi^nded nearly on all sides by rocks, it is 
accessible only at two particular bays ; and 
strong* fortifications having been erected where- 
ever they were deemed necessary, it has been 
considered by some persons as sufficiently im- 
pregnable to entitle it to the appellation of the 
African Gibraltar. The soil was originally 
composed of a red sand, producing noLhm^^^- 
cept reeds; but, by the indrfaV\g\VA^ 'vvv^iw>\^\\^ ^^ 
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its possessors, all kinds- oi vegetables have been 
raised in great abundance; gardens have been 
planted with excellent fruit trees; and from a 
tiarren and despicable island, it has been convert- 
ed into one of the most pleasant and fertile settle* 
inents in Africa. 

Goree was ceded to the Dutch, in the year 
1617, by Biram, king of Cape Verd; when thej 
immediately erected a fort on a rock to thie 
north-west, to which they gave the name of 
Fort Nassau; but finding that it did not saP 
ficiently command ihe harbour, they raised an* 
other fortification rathe'r nearer the shore, and 
denominated it Orange Fort. From this set- 
tlement the Dutch were expelled, in 16651, by 
Admiral Holmes, who garrisoned it with Eng- 
lish troops ; but two years afterwards, Goree 
was retaken by De Ruyter, and became the 
property of its former masters. It remained in 
their possession wiihoitt interruption till 1677, 
when a French squadron, commanded by the 
coant d'Estrees, attacked the island, and com- 
pelled the Dutch garrison to surrender at dis- r' 
cretion. The French, now sensible of the con- ^ 
sequence and value of their acquisition, imme-'"*? 
diately began to fortify it in the strongest man- 
ner possible; and, though the Dutch made. se- 
veral attempts to recover this important seitle-^ 
ment, their efforts proved vain and ineffectual. 
In the year 1759, when the British arms' were 
triumphant in every quarter of the globe, a 
squadron commanded by commodore, after- 
wards lord Keppel, reduced this island under 
the English government. It was, however, re- 
5tored to the French by the treaty of peace 
signed at Puris in 1763. U was agixii \a3i.^t\ b^ 
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the English during the American war; but ceded ^ 
to Fraucein 1783. 

The river Senegal is one of the most consider- 
able in Africa, and has its rise near the source of 
the Gambfa, about the seventh degree of west 
longitude, and runs to the north west. Within 
two leagues of the sea; it turns suddenl)' to the 
south, and during the remainder of its course is 
divided from the ocean only by a natural bank of 
sand. By this curve it runs twentv-five leagues 
from north to south, and at length discharges 
its waters into the sea, in fifteen degrees and fifty 
minutes of northern latitude. It separates the 
country of tlie negroes from Zaara, or the De- . 
sert, which is inhiabited by Moors. All the prin- 
cipal rivers of Nigrilia have an annual inunda- 
tion similar to that of the Nile, and usually 
about the same season of the year. The Senegal 
is forty days in rising to its height, and when it 
tas overflowed its banks,^ the channel cannot be 
traced without great difficulty, even by those 
who are accustomed to navigate it; and when, 
a few years since, a French boat containing thirty 
men was sent up this river, they could only pro- 
ceed about ^ thousand miles, their course being 
constantjy impeded by the tops of trees, and the 
crew experiencing such a variety of hardships, 
that only five returned alive. s 

The extreme rapidity of the current near the 
mo^th of the river, is attributed to the narrow 
and confined space through which so large a 
body of water flows; the influx into 'the ocean 
being not more than half a league in breadth, 
in the midst of which is a bar that contracts it 
still more, and renders the passage both difficult 
and dangerous. The navigavvoi^ \% e^V\«.tKv^^ - 
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hazardous during the rainy seasoTT; when ihe ^ 
prodigious swel! of the stream^ and the violence 
of the south-west winds opposed to its rapid 
course, produce waves of the most tremendous 
appearance, with a roaring noise that fills with 
horror the heart of the most adventurous inarH 
ner. This bar prevents ships of five or six hun* 
dred tons from entering the river ; a circum- 
stance, however, that is attended with consider- 
able advantage, and from which the fort of St 
Louis derives its principal strength and secu- 
rity. 

After passing the bar, the river glides gently 
and smoothljr, and is four fathomk in depth* 
The banks are variegated with a pleasing ver- 
dure, and with trees in perpetual bloom, which 
contain birds of the most vivid ^beauty. .In this 
part of the country, wild beasts are very abun- 
dant, particularly elephants, which s^e inof- 
fen^iive when unmolested. In the low grounds 
grows a species of ebony, which rises to a pro- 
digious height, and bears large bunches of yeU 
low flowers of an aromatic smell. The baric of 
these trees is beautifully variegated with differ- 
ent colours, and the wood constantly bears the 
same hue a? the bark, though the flowers of each 
are alike. 

The Senegal forms a number of islands, which 
are well clothed with trees, fruits, and her- 
bage; but the only one on which the French, 
who have been the chief proprietors of this part 
of the country since they took it from the Dutch 
i;i 16S7, made any settlement, was the Senegal, 
situated in sixteen degrees and five minutes of 
northern latitude, and about Ave miles from the 
mouth of the river. This laWd,- wVaqVv w rm\f 
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Iwo thousand three .hundred yards in length, 
andy ' at a medium^ scarcely three hundred in 
breadth, is a dry^ sandy, and sterile spot, but 
well defended by the fort of St. Louis, con- 
structed in a quadrangular form, with two bas- 
tions of considerable strength, and an arsenal 
well supplied' with stores and ammunilion. Af- 
ter the French had been in possession of this set- 
tlement about five years, it fell into the hands 
of the English, who took it in 1692; but in the 
following year it was retaken. In 1758, Sene- 
gal again fell under the power of the Fnglish, 
by the activity and resolution of Captain Marsh 
of the navy, and Major Mason of the marines ; 
'who, with a small squadron of ships, added a 
valuable conquest to their country, without the 
Joss of a single man. By the treaty of peace in 
1763, it was ceded to Great Britain, which ren- 
dered the guro-tracle almost exclusively our 
own ; but it once more fell into the hands of the 
French, during the American war, to whom it 
was guaranteed in 1783. 

The gum, called Senegal, or Arabic, which 
constitutes the principal commodity of this coun- 
try, is reckoned a very valuable article of com- 
merce, and made use of in many arts and manu- 
factures, particularly painting and dying. The 
tree from which gum exudes, is described as a 
species of acacia, small and prickly, full of 
branches, and clothed with evt;r-green leaves 
extreoiely narrow, and of a moderate length. It 
bears a white flower, the bottom of which at 
length becomes a pod, filled with small and hard 
seeds that serve to propagate the species; There 
are three forests of this tree, wW\cV\ as<i a^ ivVNX- 
ated w the desert north of \h& iwer • ^xA al vNsasf 
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\y equal distances from it. They yield everf 
year two crops, one in December, which is the 
more productive, the other in March. This gum 
is sold by the i^atives by a cubit measure called a 
quintal^ which contains about two hundred 
weigtit ; and in such amazing quantities is it 
produced, that a quintal of gum is frequently 
exchanged for goods, which in Europe are not 
worth more than half-a-crown. 



CHAP. xr. 

Zaara ; or the Dessrt, 

UNDER this general head we shall include 
(he countries of Biledulgerid and Ton)buc« 
loo, together with the several Moorish nations 
that inhabit the vicinity of this vast Desert, all of 
which are involved in much uncertainty. As 
many of these iniiospitable regions have never 
been sufficiently explored by any person capable 
of communicating information, the descriptions ; 
to he met with in modern systems are pregnant 
only with invention and unaulhenticated asser« j 
tions. We shall, therefore, wave a practice 
which every liberal and ingenuous mind roust 
condemn, and content ourselves with briefly ar- 
ranguig the best accounts that have been received, 
relative to this extensive and barren tract of ter- 
ritory. ^ 

Zaara is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean on 
the west ; by Barca, Egypt, and Nubia, on the 
east ; by the rivers Senegal and Niger on the 
south ; and by Biledulgerid on the north ; com- ' 
prehending an immense exl^tiV ol Wxtvwv-^ ^xv<l%» ' 
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lh6 sterility of which no labour can overcome, 
unless near the few rivers and springs which are 
to be met with in this parched land. The Moors 
of this part of Africa very much resemble in their 
persons the mulaltoes of the West Indies; and 
seem to be a mixed race between tliose of the 
north and the negroes of the south. Of their, ori- 
gin, as distinguished from the inhabitants of Bar- 
bary, we are told, that before the Arabian con- 
quest in the seventh century, the whole of the in- 
habitants on the continent of" Africa then known, 
were generally denominated Mauri, or Moors. 
These people were converted lo Mahomelanism 
during the reign of the caliphs ; and many of the 
Numidian tribes retired southward across the 
Great Desert, in order to avoid the fury of the 
Arabians. It is supposed that their dominion 
extends from west to east in a narrow belt, from 
the mouth of the Senegal to the confines of the 
empire of Abyssinia. 

Between Cape Blanco and the river Senegal, 
the country is chiefly inhabited by those Moor- 
ish nations, that acknowledge the supremacy of 
a sovereign ; each of them being governed by a 
chief, who ia generally the most wealthy and 
considerable person of the tribe. Their govern- 
ment is founded on republican, principles, and 
nothing can be effected without the advice and 
approbation of a council, or of an assembly of 
the whole trib^ They are brave and enured to 
fatigue ; and tffitigh Mahometans, it would be 
very difficult to mz^e them undertake a journey 
to Mecca, because they would gain nothing by 
it ; but they frequently penetrate, without re- 
luctance, to the centre of Africa, whence they 
bring an amazing quantity of gpVA, IXxv^ e^^'e^ 

VoJL. XVL X <^^^^^ 
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dition is undertaken with large caravans laden 
with salt, cloth, arid various instruments of iron; 
which they exchange for gold, ivory, musk, 
bezoar, and slaves. They d so sometimes seize 
and carry off the negroes with whom they go to 
traffic, and sell them to the Europeans^ or to the 
Moors of Fez and Morocco. 

Their horses are extremely beautiful, and of 
the Barbary breed ; and the Moors set a high 
value on them, on account of their ileetnelSj 
which enables them to plunder the negro coun- 
tries. These steeds are often and plentifully fed, 
and have a large quantity of milk given to them 
every evening. The Moors are excellent horse- 
men, and ride without fear. One of their prin- 
cipal amusements is to gallop at full speed, and 
then stop the horse on a sudden, which frequent- 
ly brings him down on his haunches. But the 
principal constituent of wealth is their numerous 
herds. 

They live in tented villages, generally con- 
structed in a circular form, with an empty space 
in the centre for the purpose of enclosing their 
cattle. Centinels are constantly placed on eacfa 
side of this encampment, in order to guard 
against surprises by robbers or beasts of prey. 
On the slightest surmise of danger, they^ive the 
alarm, which is speedily conveyed throughout 
the village, when every man capable of bt^aring 
arms stands on the defensive, a^the door of hu 
tent. Their slender accommodations, indeed; 
and the want of every superfluity,, give little en- 
couragement to plunclerers of their own species 
for the whole of their wealth and property, theL 
cattle only excepted, is easily conveyed on th^ 
backs of camels to a &e?^Vi ^licaxcv^xwixvl^ and j 

\SiS3l 
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more fertile and favourable spot. They gene- 
rally subsist on cakes of millet ; and their com- 

. mon beVerage is water, or milk and whey ; for 
though, in those provinces which are watered by 
the Senegal, wheat and barley might be culti- 
vated to great advantage, the innate love of 
rambling which characterizes this people, pre- 

* vents them from paying any attention, to agri- 
culture, and they choose rather to depend on the 
spontaneous productions of the earth, than to 
confine themselves to any particular spot. " Like 
the roving Arabs,'* says Mr. Park, ** the Moors 
frequently remove from one place to another, 
according to the season 'of the year, or the con- 
venience of .pasturage. In the month of Fe- 
bruary, when the heat of the sun scorches up 
every sort of vegetation in the Desert, they ap- 
proach the negro country to the south; where 
they reside^ll the rains commence in July. Dur- 
ing that period, they purchase corn and otner 
necessaries from the natives of Nigritia, in ex- 
change for salt, and then return to the Desert, 
where they continue till the succeeding Febru- 
ary. This wandering life inures them to hard- 
ships, and strengthens the bonds of their so- 
cicity ; but it creates in them an aversion towards 
strangers, which is almost insurmountable. Cut 
off from all intercourse with civilized nations, 
and boasting an advantage over the negroes, by 
/ the possession of Iheir very limited knowledge of 
letters, they are proud, as well as bigotted, fero- 
cious, and intolerant, and combine in their cha- 
racter the superstition of the negro, with the cru- 
elty and treachery of the Arab." 

Prevented as they are by local disadN^wVa.'^^ 
from the gratification of volupluou^ «^^^«J6\fcSi. 

Y 2 ^^^ 
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and wifely contented with the few convenienciei 
afforded them bv their situation, the Moors and 
Arabs of Zaara and Biledulgerid enjoy a share 
of health which almost prt;cludes.the use of me* 
dicine. Tlie distempers to which they are chiefly - 
subject, are intermittent fevers and dysenteries, 
fgt the cure of which, prescriptions are some- 
times administered by old women, but in general 
nature is left to herself. The small-pox at times 
occasions great destruction, and is frequently 
conveyed by the Moors to the negroes in the 
southern states. They are entire strangers to all 
acute and chronical diseases, which are the in- 
evitable consequences of luxury and indolence ; 
and otten live to a great age without feeling the 
attacks of liniQ; seldom <lying before the vital 
heat is extinguished, and the circulation of the 
fluids impeded by a length of years. At sixty 
a man is said to be in the prime of ^fe, and is 
equally juvenile and vigorous with an European 
of thirty ; a circumstance which certainly proceeds 
from the uninterrupted temperance of their lives, 
and their exemption from the consumfng passions 
of envy and ambition. 

The passionate fondness which mothers express 
for their children would be highly commendable, 
were it not carried to a degree of excess that bor- 
ders on weakness, superstition, and absurdity. 
They diligently watch over their offspring, in or- 
der to prevent the malignity of an evil eye, which 
they firmly believe can occasion diseases, misfor- 
tunes, and death. 

Males are circumcised at the age of fourteen, 
after which they are permitted to marry when- 
ever their circumstances are sufficiently affluent 
to enable (hem to purchase a mfe > 'lox, xvavLt to 
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his cattle, the wealth of a father consists in the 
number of his daughters. The affection of a 
bridegroom is always estimated by his liberality, 
and by the value of his presents, and the young 
. lady is never received^ till her parents are suffi. 
ciently compensated for the loss of their daugh- 
^ ter. If the suitor be disappointed in his expeo 
iations of the beauty or chastity of his bride, he 
may without^ ceremony return her, on forfeiture 
of the stipulated consideration. " In the even- 
ing," says Mr. Park, " the tabala, or large drum, 
was beat to announce a wedding which was held 
at one of the neighbouring tenls. A great number 
of people of both sexes assembled, but withoat 
that mirth and hilarity which take place sit a mar« 
riage among the negroes : here was neither sing-, 
ing ner dancing, nor any other amusement that 
I could perceive. A woman was beating the 
drum, and the other women joining at times like 
\ a chorus, by setting up a shrill scream ; and at 
the same time moving their tongues ffonri one 
side of the mouth to the other with great cele- 
rity. I was soon tired, and had retired into my 
hut, where I was sitting alm<»st asleep, when an 
old woman entered, with a wooden bowl in her 
hand, and signiBed that she had brought me a 
present from the bride, before I could recover 
from the surprise which this message created, 
the woman discharged the contents of the bowl 
full in my face. Finding that it was the same 
sort of holy water, with which, 'among the Hot- 
tentots, a priest is said to sprinkle a new married 
couple^ I began to suspect that the old lady 
was actuated by mischief or malice; but she 
gave me seriously to understand, that it :u:oa a 

. nvptial hcncdictign fvofu the bridc^z owa person % ^xA 
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which on such occasions is always received by the 
young unmarried Moors, as a mark ot distinguish- 
ed favour." 

They entertain very singular ideas relative to 
feminine perfection: with them gracefulness of 
figure and an expressive countenance are by no 
means requisite ; corpulency and beauty are sy- 
nonimous terms : a perfect beauty is a load for a 
camel ; and a woman of moderate pretensions- re- 
quires a slave on each side to support ber. In 
consequence of this taste for unwieldiness of 
bulk, the Moorish ladies are at great pains to ac- 
quire it early in life, and for this purpose the 
mothers compel the young girls to devour a great . 
quantity of kouskous, and to drink a large quan- 
tity of earners milk, every morning. ^' It is of 
no importance/' observes Mr. Park, " whether 
the girl has an appetite or not ; the kouskous 
and milk must be; swallowed, and obedience is 
frequently enforced by blows. I have seen a 
poor girLsit crying with the bowl at her lips, for 
more than an hour, and the mother holding a 
slick in her hand, which she used without mercy, 
whenever she observed that her daughter was not 
swallowing." 

The ceremonies used at funerals greatly re- 
semble those of the negroes on similar occasions. 
Whei'i any male native dies, one of his women 
or relations burst into a loud outcry, which is 
the signal for all tlie females of the village to 
commence a doleful screaming. The people 
then assemble, and either deplore the loss of the 
deceased in the roost plaintive strains, or com- 
memorate his virtues in melancholy airs suited to 
the occasion. This lively and natural represent 
lation of grief, hUw^vex, U v;xvVv\d>j tei^ned 
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being equally bestowed on every man, without 
any distinction of rank or merit. The body is 
then washed, dressed, and placed upon an eleva- 
tion, that the neighbours may take a last view of 
it ; after which it is interred with the head a little 
raised, the face being turned to the east, and the 
grave; on which they plant a particular shrub that 
is not allowed to be plucked, or even touched, by 
strangers, is covered wiih stones. 

The scientific attainments of the Moprs and 
Arabs of the Desert are very limited ; and the 
priests alone are capable of reading Arabic, or 
any other language, and their learning is almost 
wholly confined to the Koran, and the Law of 
Mahomet. Some of them, however, have ob- 
tained a tolerable knowledge of astronomy, and 
can converse, with the precision of European* 
scholars, on the number, situation, and division 
of the stars. ~They are very much attached to ' 
their music, which has a peculiar softness an4 
effeminacy, and seems adapted to a people fond 
of pastoral ease, and too enervated to listen with? 
pleasure to the " shrill notes of war." But they 
are by no means deficient in personal courage, 
and fight on horseback with amazing resolution , 
and dexterity. It is said that the it)habilants of *• 
the Desert frequently mount the ostrich, whose 
speed distances the fleetest horse, when this gi- 
gantic bird expands its wings, and skims along 
tiie surface of the earth. 

Zaara is divided into several provinces or king- 
doms, among which are reckoned Zana^a, Zuen- * 
ziga, Targa, Lempta, Bornou, Gaoga, Geduhaah", ^ 
JafFnoo, Ludamar, Beeroo, Tombuctoo, and Hous- ^ 
$», which are all Moorish states. 

Besides the beasts common \o Ave Vwv^ xw^»' 
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this country is remarkable for a species of do- 
xncslic animal, called adimnaim, which is about 
the size of an ass, with lon^j^ ])endanl ears, and 
covered with fine short wool. It is so strong 
that it is capable of carrying a man several miles, 
and so gentle tliat it never refuses a burden. 
Lions, tigers, wolves, and other fell and savage 
creatures add to the horrors of this inhospitable 
country, and render tlie situation of the inhabi- 
tants equally disagreeable and dangerous. De- 
scribing ti.e Great Desert, Mr. Park says, '* The 
disconsolate wanderer, wherever he turns, sees 
nothing around him but a vast indeterminable 
esbpanse of sand and sky ; a gloomy and barren 
void, where the eye iinds no particular object to 
rest upon, and the mind is filled with painful 
lipprehensions of perishing with thirst. Sur- 
.rounded by this dreary solitude, the traveller sees 
 the dead bodies of birds, that the violence of 
the wind ha.^ brought from happier regions ; and, 
as he ruminates on the fearl'ul length of his re* 
maining passage, listens with horror to the voire 
of the driving blast—the only sound that interrupts 
tlie awful rej>osc of the Desert.*' 

Geographer<; mmiion that Kala, in the province 

. of Bard^a, and (iaoga, in that of the same name, 

are two of the most considerable towns in this 

sultry tract. I'hore is also a place crJIed Tegersa, 

which some writers consider as the capital, but of 

which we are not even told in what part of tlie 

Desert it is suuated. ^ 

The kingdom of Tombuctoo, which is the 

jrreat object of Kuropean research, lies to the 

south-cast of Zaara, extei^dK to both sides 

of thie Niger, and is said to be very consider* 

aJb/a; but Us limits are liol k\\o\s;v\. TUq ca;>i- 
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tal bears the name of the kingdom, and is situ- 
ated in the latitude of sijtteen degrees and thirty 
minutes, and in the Icmgitude of one degree and 
thirty-three minutes east of Greenwich. In this 
city, and the surrounding country, the house* 
are built in a conicdl forni, and composed of 
hurdles, plaistered with clay. Tombuctoo, how- 
ever, contains one handsome stone mosque ; and 
the royal palace, which was designed and built 
under the immediate inspection of a native of Gre- 
nada, who had been driven hither when the 
Moors were expelled from Spain, is likewise a 
strong and handsome fabric. 

In the city of Tombuctoo are many weavers 
and mechanics, and hither European cloth is 
brought from Barbary and the coast of Guinea; 
and it is one of the chief marts for that exten- 
sive commerce which the Moors cqrry on with 
the negroes. This kingdom is well watered 
by canals cut from the Niger, and by a number- 
of springs, which render the soil fertile, and pro- 
ductive in all kinds of grain, and almost every/ 
necessary of life. The king and all the chief of- 
ficers are Moors ; and the inhabitants are either 
of the same extraction, or Mahometan converts; 
Their principles are more intolerant than those 
of the natives of any other part of Africa. Mr. 
Park was informed by an old negr6, that when , 
he first visited Tombuctoo, the landlord of the 
place where he lodged, on conducting him into 
his h^t, spread a m^t on the floor, and laid a 
rope on it, saying, ^* If you are a Mussulman, 
you are my friend ; sit down : — but if you are a 
Kafir (an unbeliever' in the prophet), you are 
my slave, and with this fope I will lead ^qm Va 
marktft." Christians are considei^d ^^ ecverowx^^ 
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of ^Tahomct, and, therefore, never permitted lo 
enter this coui\try. There are many Jews at 
TombuctcK) ; but they all speak Arabic, and use 
the same prayers as the Moors. If they did not 
thus conform themselves to ihe religion which 
prevails, tiiey wouxd not be suffered to remain 
here. 

The pre^ent king of Tombuctoo is named Abu 
Abraliinja; he possesses immense riches, and 
liis wives and concubines are clothed in silk, 
lie aticcts to shew some attention to literature^ 
by the maintenance of several doctors, priests, 
and judges; but, except at court, the whole 
country exhibits scarcely the smallest glimmer- 
iiig of science. When the monarch visits his 
dominions, he rides on the back of a camel richly 
caparisoned, one of his principal officers attend- 
ing him on foot. It is supposed that the military 
force of this country consists of' abogt three 
thousand horsemen, who are armed with poi- 
soned darts, besides a considerable number 
of infantry that bear shields or swords. The 
natives acldress the king with the mast profound 
veneration and respect, prostrating Ihenoselves. 
on the ground in the most suppliant manner, snd 
sprinkling their heads and sliouldersjmth dust. 
The chief ofiiccrs of state live iii considerable 
splendour ; and the magnificence of the grandees 
Is estimated by the number of slaves : but the 
indulgence of this species of pomp generally 
proves fatal ; the disorderly manner of a crowd 
of slaves, their carelessness, or their treachery, 
often iiwolving their master in danger and dis- 
tiess. The cjipence of the government is de- 
frayed by a tax on merchandize, which is collect* 
ad at ihe gates of the cU^. Ti^^ cvvtteucy of 
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the country consists of small pieces of gold, and 
a species of shells or cowries, four hundred of 
wliicb are only reckoned equivalent to a ducat. 

The kingdom of Houssa is silualed slill farther 
towards the east. The capital' is another great 
mart of Moorish commerce ; and is larger and 
more populous tban that of Tombuctoo : the trade, 
police, and government, are nearly the same ; but 
the negroes are in greater proportion to the Moors, 
and have some share in the administration of the 
kingdom.* 

A chain of lofty mountains separate Biledul- 
gerid frem Tripoli ; but its other limits cannot 
be ascer^iined, as it joins the Desert, whose 
boundaries are likewise undefined and unknown. 
The whole country is mountainous, or stretching 
out into sterile and sandy plains. The climate 
is fervid and insalubrious ; and the natives are 
meagre, swarthy, and shrivelled, their eyes being 
inflamed by the reflection of the sun, as well as 
by the deluges of dust and sand, occasioned by 
strong winds, which not unfrequcntly overturn 
huts, men, and c£^ttle, and bi^ry them in one indis- 
criminate grave. 

The -inhabitants of this district are an as* 
semblage of difl^erent tribes, an(F principally con- 
sist of native Berberes and Arabs, who are said 
to be a treacherous, plundering, and cruel race. 
The former live with some regularity and order 
in villages, which are composed of a number 
of mean huts ; the latter reside in tents, from 

* The Jolibt^, or Niger, is the prince of the western ri- 
vers of AtricH, as the Nile is of the eastfru. It has its rise 
about the atXU degree of west longitude, runs to tU^ ^^'*.- 
north-easl/ and is supposed to Unuuvvit^ \Xi \b2^% "vw \io% 
pattern pat t. pf this coutiiieat. 

• .-4 
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whence they make continual excursions in search 
of plunder or subsistence. The natives use dates 
as the principal support of life, to which is 
ascribed an inveterate scurvy in the gums of the 
inhabitants, frequently occasioning the loss of 
teeth at a very early ptiriod. They possess, how- 
ever, in general, sound constitutions, and liv9 
untainted by diseases to a very advanced age; 
though they have hoary locks, and other conco- 
mitants of senility, very early in lifcj. The plague 
and small-pox, which frecjuently desolate the 
contiguous countries of Barbary, are here wholly 
unknown ; though the intercourse necessarily oc- 
casioned by travelling and commerce is never oa 
these accounts suspended. 

Tlic Arabs value themselves on the superioritj 
of their birth and talents over the primitive inha- 
bitants, and live wholly independent. Alany of 
them hire themselves inio the service of neigh- 
bouring princes, who are at war ; and the occu- 
pation of others consists in hunting wild beasts, 
and taking ostriches ; the last of which are a 
very profitable Rame, every part of them being 
a])plied to sonic valuable or useful purpose. 
Notwitlistandii.g the low and inij)erfcct stale of 
literature in this country, there are public semi- 
naries, to which boys of distinciion are sei)t, 
who are instrixled in such species of knowledge 
as are in the highest e-^limation, and from wlience 
they are raised to the dignities ' of priests or 
judges, iccording to their genius, and the pro- 
ficiency they have made in their studies. Even 
the study of j)oelry is achnired and cultivated 
in this rude and barbarous country; and, noi- 
withstandmg the uncultivated genius and ig- 
iiorancc ot the people, it is ivot VLWcommon for 
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fbme of t^e natives to rise to distinguished honours 
in that art. The mechanical professions are de- 
spised as mean and servile, anci beneath th^ dig- 
nity of their birth, and the women perforin the 
most laborious offices of life. 

The citj of Teucera, which is the only place of 
emmence in Biledulgerid^ is situated on the con- 
fines of Tunis, in thirty-two degrees twenty-eight 
minutes of northern latitude, and in ten degrees 
twenty-six minutes of eastern longitude, from 
London. It is supposed to have been built by the 
Komans, who fortified it with high and strong 
walls, the ruins of which are stil(to be seen. The 
Mahometans, on account of the gallant reshttance 
niade against their invasion by the inhabitants of 
this city, demolished the most beautiful structures 
it contained ; since which period, a few low and 
mean huts iiave only been erected. Through the 
centre of the city flows a river, which forms a 
natural boundary between the habitations of the 
j^rabs and aboriginal Africans, who frequently 
make incursions into each others^ territories, and 
C^ommit depredations, with all the rancour of 
open enemies; yet both refuse to acknowledge 
the government of I'unis, and unite in repelling 
ail foreign invasion, 



CHAP. XII. 
The IKsioiy qf Barbary 

BARBARY, in a general view, comprehends 
the countries of Morocco and Y^i^ >n\\v^ 
j2?nD a distinct and separate eto\t*5> «bA ^^ 
Vol. XIV. Z ^"^"^"^"^ 
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States of Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca, aft 
ot which seem to constitute one great political 
confederacy, though independent of each other 
in their internal policy and government Bar- 
bary, which was -known to the ancients under 
the denomination of Mauritania^ Nuroidia, Afirica 
Proper, and Libya, is said to have received iu 
present appellation from the word bar, which sig* 
nifies a desert; and hence, those who were its 
first inhabitants^ assumed to themselves the name 
of Barhares, or Eerberes, which they still retaint 
This vast tract of territory commences on the 
ivest at Mount Atlas, and extends as far as Alex- 
andria in Egypt, which is \U eastern boundary; 
being near two thou^and miles from east to w«i^ 
and, at its greatest breadth, seven hundred and 
fi^iy from north to south. The coasts are well 
watered by several copious streams, and the soil 
is extremely fertile in corn and pastures. The 
advantageous situali(m of Barbary induced the 
Carthaginians, Romans, Greeks, Saracens, Van- 
dals, Arabs, and Turks, to make themselves suo> 
cessively masters of it, the last of whom are 
still in possession of this country, except a few 
settlements erected on the coast by some European 
nations. 

The climate is temperate, and equally re- 
moved from the extremes of heat and cold ; for 
though snow falls plentifully in winter, it seldom 
continues long on the ground, except upon Mount 
Atlas, where it is constantly seen during the 
whole year. The winter season commences 
about the middle of October, towards the end 
of which the rains set in that generally contiiMe 
till the beginning of February ; but the cold is 
not very Aevcre. During VVv^ s^^'v£v^> viUclv com- 
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tnences about the end of February, the weather 
is for the most part serene and pleasant, except 
in the month of May, when gentle refreshing 
showers, assisted by the temperate heat of the 
sun, bring the fruits of the earth ta a gradual 
but early maturity ; ipsomuch that figs an I 
cherries are ripe in May, and grapes by the dl 1 
of September. The summer is from the be- 
ginning of June to the end of August, during 
which period the heats are excessive .and inimi- 
cal to health ; and the atmosphere becomes so 
hot, as to occasion malignant and pestilential 
diseases, which, as the Mahometans think it im- 
pious to attempt their cure, frequently carry oflf 
great numbers of people. A sensible diminution 
of heat begins to be felt about the beginning of 
September, when the autumn commences, which 
is a pleasant and delighthil season. 

In Barbary all sorts of provisions are cheap and 
plentiful, and the soil produces almost every kind 
of European grain, with rice, millet, and a variety 
of pulse : a "bushel of wheat may be purchased lor 
sixteen pence, and a cow for a guinea, with other 
articles in proportion. Horses, asse<«, camels, dro- 
medaries, and a creature denominated kumrah, 
"Which is bred from an ass and a cow, are the usual 
beasts of burden. 

This tract of territory is inhabited by three dif- 
ferent classes of people ; the original Moors, the 
Arabs, and the descendants of the Turks, (who 
possessed themselves of some of the finest pro* 
vinces, and rendered Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, 
tributary), besides a variety, of nations, and rene- 
sadoes of every christian persuasion, who Kaxe 
bartered their faith for their freedom, 

TTjc Moors are represented «s \jgw>t«cvV^ ^p^ 

Z2 ^\s^v>fi^» 
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perslitiouk^ lewd, treacherous thievish, and de> 
ceitful. Indeed, the degeneracy of their morals 
can only be equalled by the misery of their situ- 
ation, than which nothing can be conceived more 
abject and wretched. Borne down by an ac- 
cumulation of taxes, oppressed by cruelty, aqd 
exposed to the continual inroads of the plunder- 
ing Arabs, they only provide for a bare sub- 
sistence, as a more than temporary provision 
would stimulate the governors to impose fresh 
exactions, and increase the depredations of the 
Arabs; and thus, in order to avoid the cruel 
oppressions of the former, and the insults and 
ravages of the latter, they are obliged to submit 
to penury and want. This situation, which 
totally depresses the taculties of the soul, and 
checks the ardour of honest emulation, might 
reasonably be considered as the aggregate of 
all the miseries attendant on terror and despo- 
tism. But these people possess almost unparal- 
leled patience, and not only do they abstain from 
rcpinmg at the wretchedness of their situation, 
but even seem to enjoy a portion of felicity un- 
known to those nations^ where the human mind 
is left at liberty to enter on more extensive scenes 
of action, ana to indulge in the prospect of ad- 
vantages remotely consequential, without fear, 
and without restraint. They seem not to feel 
the weight of their yoke, and they never express 
themselves with dissatisfaction and discontent, 
much less do they utter curses and imprecations 
against the authors of their misery. Though 
contending with hunger and nakedness, they fre- 
quently form a circle near their humble cots, 
where they amuse themselves in cheer liil nar- 
nUansj or smoak, sing, axv^ AajRce, >S\vi^w\«!, 
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when they stretch themselves at ease on the 
ground, and indulge in their habitaal indolence. 
This description of the Moors, however, is chiefly 
applicable to those who live in the country, and 
follow the occupation of agriculture, and the 
breeding of cattle ; the inhabitants of the sea* 
coast enjoying a superior share of affluence, 
though suffering equally under an oppressive and 
arbitrary government. 

The Turks, who inhabit Barbary, are very 
few in number, and the most infamous people 
that reside here ; being destitute of almost every 
virtue, and addicted to every vice. Their cha- 
racter is corrttimptible in the extreme ; but they 
possess exorbitant power, treating the natives 
with intolerable insolence; insomuch that even 
the principal Moors will tremble at the sight of 
a Turkish common soldier.— From an account ef 
the country and its inhabitants, we proceed to give 
a concise and general history of Barbary. 

Techifien, the chief of a Moorish tribe, \n the 
beginning of the twelfth cent«ry, and towards 
the )ear 1107, had the address 10 unite under 
his command all the other tribes ; with these he 
engaged the Arabs, who had the greatest sway 
ill Africa, over whom he gained several impor- 
tant victories, and, at length, expelled them out 
of all (he western parts ; and thus formed a " 
powerful empire in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Atlas. He was succeeded by his son Jo«eph, a 
prince no less brave and successful than his father, 
and who, at the beginning of his reign, laid the 
foundation of the cily of Morocco. He declared 
war against the king of Fez, and leading his 
army info the territories of thai ^\x\Cfc, -iWaJt^iA^ 
Bnd defeated bis fiirces, and como«\\^ Vv«v» ^^* 
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gether wilh the monarch of Tunis, to acknow- 
ledge him as their sovereign, and to pay bioi 
tribute ; and liaving thus extended his conquests 
along the coast of the Mediierranean, he retanv- 
ed to Morocco. His martial and ambitious 
apirit would not permit him to enjoy ease and 
tranquillity ; and he resumed operations in such 
a manner against the Arabian cheicks, who re> 
fused to acknowledge themselves as his vassals, 
and to become tributaries, that (hey were struck 
mrith a general consternation and dismay, and 
fled with precipitation to their inaccessible holds 
and fastnesses. Nothing, however, could defend 
them from the vengeance of Joseph, who, attack- 
ing tiiem in their retreats, at length entirely sub- 
dued them. 

At the request of the Moorish princes esta- 
blished in Spain, he appeared twice in that king- 
dom, at the head of powerful armies. He died 
soon after his return from thence, at his capital 
of 'Morocco, and left the sovereignty to his son 
-^1^ All, » pcince less warlike than his father, 
' 1 no' ^"^ ^^o, instead of attending to the con- 
* quests in Spain, employed himself in erect- 
ing several splendid buildings, which afforded 
Alphonso, king of Arragon, an opportunity of 
recovering many considerable cities and provinces. 
At length, however, he was prevailed on, by the 
repeated entreaties of the Moorish princes, to make 
several descents upon that kingdom, in the last of 
which his army was defeated with the loss of 
thirty thousand men, and himself deprived of both 
his crown and his life. 

j^ Y^ Ali was succeeded by his son Brahem, 

v/'/r ' fl prince as much addicted to pleasure as 

averse to marViai ^x^\Rte&> wd^^ .^^-^ >J«^- 
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mediately after his' accession to the throne, had 
no sooner endeavoured tp secure the |>eace of his 
dominions, by confirming Ih^ governors and 
principal oi^cers in their provinces and places, 
than h^ gsive himself up to indolence and de- 
baqch^ry. This conduct, together with the 
taxes with which he burdened them, excited the 
universal indignation of his subjects, many of 
whom took iip arms against their sovereign. 
The leader of these insurgents was Abdullah, a 
man of considerable talents and political sagacity, 
and who was at the head of a religious sect. Bra- 
hem, immersed in pleasure, and regardless of 
every occurrence, did not attend to the revolt 
whilst it might have been suppressed. At length, 
however, he took the field against the insurgentr. 
but with an army not sufficiently powerful for 
opposing and disappointing their intentions. His 
troops were defeated in the first engagement, and 
the unfortunate prince was compelled to fly for 
refuge; but being pursued by his revolted sub- 
jects, and seeing ^o method to avoid falling into 
their hands, he pushed his horse over a precipice, 
and was dashed to pieces. 

After the death of Abdallah, his chief general 
Abdolumen, supported by the suffrages of all the 
other revolted chiefs, was declared his successor, 
and proclaimed king accordingly. Brahem, 
however, having left an infant son, whom* at his 
departure from the capital, he had committed 
to the care of proper governors, on the news of 
his father's deatli, he was acknowleded as. so* 
verei^n of Morocco, and all the inhabitants swore 
allegiance to him. This ciroumstance was no 
sooner reported to Abdolumen, than he imme- 
diateJv marched an army agaia^V \iafe c^y^v^* 
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which he invested. It was bravely defended by 
the inhabitants^ but he took a solemn oath that 
he would not raise the siege till he had reduced 
the city, and made it to pass throagh a sieve. 
Tn order to accomplish his oath, and to oblite- 
rate for ever the memory of the founders of Mo- 
rocco^ he caused the most ancient and splendid 
edifices, particularly the royal palace and other 
public buildings, to be levelled with the ground^ 
and the^ stones to be broken and reduced to p6vr- 
der, which was sifted. He then constructed, in 
a more ample and sumptuous manner, other pa- 
laces and other mosques, which he denominated 
after his own name ; but he had the mortification 
to see all tiiose edifices resume the names of the 
kings their founders, by which they had been for- 
merly distinguished. He put the son of the late 
monarch to death ; and exercised the greatest 
cruelty ngiainst the citizens and soldiers who had 
signaH2:ed themselves in the defence of the city, 
or had exhibited zeal and loyalty in the cause df 
the infant sovereign. 

In the mean time, the Moorish princes in 
Spain, greatly harassed by the exertions of king 
^Iphonso, repeatedly entreated Abdolumen to 
pass over to their assistance; but his own do- 
minions demanding all his attention, he could 
only send them an army of thirty thousand men, 
who were very serviceable against the Christians. 
On tlie death of Abdolumen, his son, Joseph the 
Second, ascended the throne, and imitated his 
predecessors in making descents on Spain. He 
was succeeded by his son Almansor, which sig- 
nifies conqueror, who carried the war into Spain, 
and also subdued Numidia, and all the country 
TvAfcA ej(tcnds ai far as Tn?o\\, cow'fiit^WTv^xtv^ 
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ATorocco, Fez, and Tunis, to the deserts of Libya. 
He likewise gained several victories over the 
Christians, and became the most powerful king 
that had reigned in Africa since the time of the 
Arabian caliphs. During the period of his ab- 
sence in Spain, the governor of Morocco revolt- 
ed ; but not daring to meet his sover^gn in the 
field, he retired into the capital, where he forti« 
ed himself. The king immediately invested the 
city, but, afler besieging it for some time, was 
under the necessity of promising pardon to the 
rebel, on condition of his delivering up Morocco. 
Almansor, however, not able to restrain his anger 
at the sight of the revolted governor, commanded 
his head to be struck off. But, touched with re* 
morse at his cruelty and breach of faith, the king 
immediately disappeared, and wandered about 
obscure and unknown, and, at lengtli, commenced 
the business of a baker at Alexandria. Here be 
was found some years after by one of his wives, 
who loved him with great tenderness, and had left 
Morocco to search for her husband. Almansor 
not being to be prevailed on to return to his king- 
dom, the emirs conferred the crown on his son, 
who, experiencing great misfortunes in ^ j^ 
Spain, died of grief. When intelligence i^.^* 
was received of his death, all the governors 
of the different provinces revolted against his son, 
who was still a child ; and this vast empire, to- 
wards the middle of the thirteenth century, was 
divided into the several nations and kingdoms, 
which are now known by the name of the States 
of fiarbary, 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Empire qf Morocco and Fez. 

MOROCCO and Fez, which now compose 
one empire, extend from the twenty-eighth 
to tlie thirty-sixth degree of north latitad^ 
and from the fourth to the eleventh of west Ion* 
gitude, from London ; being about five hundred 
miles long, and two hundred and ^hy broad. 
It comprehends Fez, Morocco Proper, and Soz; 
besides the kingdom of Tafilet and the province 
of Gesula. The climate is in general hot, but 
not insalubrious, if compared with the neigh- 
bouring countries of Tunis and Algiers. Mount 
Atlas surrounds this country on the south, in the 
form of a crescent ; and is the source of some 
considerable rivers, which, alter a meandering 
course of many leagues, empty themselves into 
the Atlantic Ocean. The principal rivers are 
the Mulvya, which divides the kingdom of Fez 
from Algiers; the Taga, which discharges its 
waters into the Mediterranean, near the Straits 
of Gibraltar ; the Cebu, which in its course passes 
between two rocks of prodigious height, and 
falls into the sea near Mamon ; the Ommirabifa, 
commonly denominated the Marbeah, which, afler 
a long course, discharges itself into the ocean, and 
forms a capacious bay on the east side of Azamor; 
the Tonsist, which empties itself into the sea, near 
the port of Safii ; and the Suz, that gives name t9 
the province through which it flows, and forms itt 
boundary. 

Besides these great rivers, there are a variety 
of brandies which intetaec\.V\v^c»v«vVx>j, wgASkx- 
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tilize the soil. Were this empire properly cul- 
tivated, it would produce two or three crops in 
the year; but, except for a few leagues round 
the. towns, it is entirely waste, or plundered by 
the wandering Arabs. This country is ^mous 
for its horses, that are called barbs ; dromeda- 
ries esteemed for their swiftness ; and camels so 
useful in barren and sandy deserts, and which 
will travel ten days without water, and without 
any other sustenance than what each part of their 
body furnishes for their support. On these oc- 
casions the bunch on the back of the camel seems 
to decrease in size, then the belly and buttocks, 
till finally they become so weak and emaciated 
that they are mcapable of sustaining a load of a 
hundred weight, though when well fed, they will 
easily carry one of eight or nine hundred during 
the longest journeys. 

The inhabitants that call themselves the oldest 
natives in this empire, are the Berberes, who still 
retain their ancient customs and language ; and, 
as they are not yet entirely subdued, they live in 
huts upon the mountains. The ^rabs wander 
from one place to another with their numerous 
herd^, and cultivate the plains and most fruit- 
ful parts of this country ; and, though they pay 
some tribute to the emperor of Morocco, they 
are in reality subject only to shariffs elected by 
themselves^ and chosen from among their own 
people. Several tribes subsist merely by pluu* * 
der» and inhabit inaccessible places, from which 
they descend to commit depredations on the ca^^ 
ravans and travellers. The Moors are the de- 
scendants of those who Were expelled out of 
Spain ; and, though poor and opprej&sed, 'a.x^ ^^^^ 
tremel/ numeious, especiaUy oa \iv^ c;Q^^V5k% ^3»^ 
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as Ihey have no ships oF their own» they carry 
on no direct trade with foreign nations. They 
are reckoned avaricious, deceitful^ superstitioas, 
revengeftil, -jealous, and treacherotu ; and in 
these vices are surpassed only by the Jews, who 
came hither from Portugal and Spain. These 
last being the merchants, fetors, ,gnd bankers 
of the kingdom, are exposed to excessive taxes, 
which they alleviate by fraudulent means. The 
renegadoes are a distinct class of people, liot less 
detested by the other inhabitants than by Christi- 
ans. They are employed in the meanest and most 
servile offices ; and when distributed into the army, 
are placed in the^ foremost ranks, and if they in 
the least give way, they are immediately cut to 
pieces. 

l*he slaves constitute another considerable and 
numerous class of people, and in no part of the 
world are they treated with more rigour and in- 
humanity than in Morocco : they are all the pro- 
perty of the king, and are never sufiered to enjoy 
the least relaxation from their labours. Barley 
bread fried in oil is the only food which« is allow- 
ed them ; and often when they put one hand to 
their mouths, the other is employed in some 
painful and dirty work. Merciless overseers 
continually beat them if they seek the least re- 
pose, or seem in any degree to relax from their 
labour ; and it is no uncommon thing to see them 

* fall a prey to fatigue, and to expire under the 
blows of their unrelenting masters. During the 
night they are shut up . in a subterraneous dun- 
geon, into which they descend by a ladder of 
ropes, that is afterwards drawn up, and the 
mouth of the prison is fastened with an iron 

grate. The drew of vViQ%^ vjrf«5\>M«\» ^^n^Vo^ 
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consists of a long coat of coarse woollen cloth, 
with a hood, which serves them as cap, shirt, 
and breeches ; and tliey are never allowed stock* 
higs or shoes. The women and married persons, 
in order that they may produce new slaves, are 
exempted from the severest labours, but they are 
neither better fed, better clothed, nor better lodged 
than the rest of their companions. Their masters . 
are not very solicitous that they should renounce 
the christian faith, as in that case they would be- 
<X)me free. 

In Morocco there exists a distinguished race . 
of Moors, who occupy the highest and most lu- 
crative places, and make a great figure in the 
country; oh -account, however, of, their power 
and opulence, they are more exposed to the ava- 
rice, cruelty, and jealousy of the sovereign, who 
is despotic ; and often pay d«arly for their dis- 
tinction and pre-eminence. Lastly, upon Mount 
Atlas are found a kind of savages, who live on 
the fruits of the earth, and what they take by 
hunting. It is evident, therefore, that the inha- 
bitants of this empire consist oi men of various 
religions, shapes, and colours; for even negroes 
are not wanting. 

The principal towns are Morocco, Fez, Sallee, 
Tetuan, Mequinez, Tangier, and Ceuta, all of 
which are ornamented with beautifiil edifices, se- 
parated by a kind of huts in which the populace 
reside; insomuch that luxury is every where ac- . 
companied by wretchedness : a mixture not un- 
frequent in despotic states. " / 

The history of the world does not furnish any 
example of a more despotic government than 
that of Morocco. Religion, laws, ' customs, all 
conspire to render the monarch ^\>^V3X<& ^"cv^ "^^^ 
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bitrary, and to confirm the subject in the moil 
abject and miserable state of slavery. The es* 
peror, who is called the sharifl^, has an unbound* 
ed power, not only over the lives and ^ortunec^ 
but also over the consciences, of bis subjects: 
being the only person, as the successor oi M** 
Hornet, qualified to be grand interpreter of the 
Koran, and nominating and ap|>ornting all the 
judges under his government. No sooner are 
bis laws enacted than they are proclaimed 
throughout the empire, and received viith aa 
implicit and religious veneration : those who die 
in the execution of his commands, are supposed 
to be immediately admitted into paradise; and 
those who receive their death from bis own 
hands, to enjoy the greatest happiness a future 
state can aflbrdk These notions being carefuliy 
inculcated, and implicitly believed, we need not 
wonder to find, on the one hand, cruelty, tyranny^ 
and oppression ; and, on the other, passive- sub» 
mission, gross ignorance, and unrepining slavery. 

The titles assumed by the king of Morocco 
are, the Most Gracious, Mighty, and Noble 
Emperor of Africa, King of Fez and Morocco, 
Tafljet, Suz, Dahra, and all the Algarbe and 
its territories in Africa, and Grand SharifT (that 
is. Vicegerent) of the Great Prophet MahomeL 

As the emperor is esteemed the sole heir of 
all his subjects, he seizes on the whole of their 
effects, and only makes &uch provision for tlieir 
families, as he himself may ti/ink proper, and 
which is generally very inconsiderable. By way, 
however, of preserving the shadow of justice, the 
meanest subject in his dominions has the power of 
summoning the emperor before the mufti's tri-? 
banal (a sort of spiritua\ '^vxm^uwcC^ % W^ the 
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dajiger which never fails to attend the enforce- 
ment of this pretended privilege, proves a verjf 
sufficient security against his being ever troubled 
nvkh any such citation. 

The revenues of this prrnc^ consist in these 
fieritages^ and in the sale of employments ; and 
frequent gratuities demanded from those who 
possess them. Another considerable fund arises 
from the tribute paid by all corsairs ; besides 
what is given for the privilege of purchasing 
slaves at fihy crowns each. These slaves are 
sometimes sold by the monarch .at a profit of 
one hundred ptr cent.; but they are generally 
Jcept and employed in his own labours, whicn 
also form a branch of his revenue. He has like* 
wise the tenth part of the cattle, fruits, atid pro- 
ductions of the earth ;' which, however, cost him 
-some trouble to collect, as he is obliged^ for that 
purpose, to send out troops, who compel the 
Arabs, Moors, and Berberes, the inhabitants of 
the country, to pay the tythe of their produce. 
The Jews and Christians, for the privilege of 
trading, pay a capitation tax ; and, lastly, exorbi- 
tant reactions are made on christian princes and 
states, ,as tribute for restraining the corsairs, and 
3uflfering orly a certain number of them to attack, 
their vessels. 

Nature, however, has wisely imposed a check 
on the avariee and licentiousness of this govern* 
ment, by affording them no good ports ; Sallee, 
which is considerably tlie best, being always dry , 
-at low water ; and as it is also shut up by a dan- 
gerous bar> so that it will only admit vessels of 
small force, their navy ts of very little importance. 
During peace the land-forces are greatly neglected 
and dispersed throughout iVve eift^vt^\ ^^^ ^{?^ 

A a 2 \v«t^^ 
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he IS burned or impelled alive, unless he become, 
a Mahometan. They think it no crime to break 
their word wjlli inhdels, as they denominate 
those who do not beHcve in the mission of the 
prophet, and to oppress them in every possible 
manner. There is scarcely a more perfidious 
and rapacious people on the face of the earth; 
and even the emperor himself and his ministry 
are remarkably fond ot presents, and desirous of 
bbtaining them. In Morocco it is a common pro« 
verb, that " vinegar received as a present, is 
sweeter than honey which has been purchased,'* 
In no place is the ramudan, or lent, observed with 
more strictness. Even children are compelled to 
submit to this religious duty ; and the crews of 
their corsairs, though the greatest villains in exis* 
tence, will not allow the smallest infraction of this 
fast. The punisiiments inflicted by the inhabitants 
of Morocco are horrid ; criminals are frequently 
sawn ai^under, lengthwise or across; impaled alive; 
or burned to deaih by a slow fire. * 

The language of this country is the Arabesc, or 
modern Arabic, which is spoken in every part of 
tiie Barbary states, and is very extensively used, 
being propagated in all the dominions of the 
grand seignior, and preserved by those who 
make pilgrimages to Mecca. The inhabitants 
of Morocco never suffer their quarrels to ter- 
minate in murder, tor the commission of which 
their religion allows no pardon. A crowd of 
curious spectators never accompany a criminal 
to the place of execution ; if they meet one on 
the road, they view him with looks of sorrow and 
compassion ; nor can they comprehend for what 
reason tli^ people in our cities are fond of such 
unpleasant sights. Games of d\«xic« ^t^ V\^ 
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hibited by the laws; aiid the gambling assem* 
blies of Europe, which are so atlive and go tur^ 
bulent, afford them another subject for apecu-. 
lation and astonishment. In paying visits, they 
■ever spend more time than is absolutely ne» 
cessary for the business which is the object of 
them ; and they never enter into any desultory 
conversation respecting the affairs of their neigh* ' 
bourty or the concerns of the state. On these 
occasions, the usual entertainment consists of 
sherbet, coffee, and a pipe of tobacco. They 
drink and smoke in silence; afler which tliey 
take their leave. Wine and strong liquors are 
prohibited under the severest penalties ; and even 
the greatest and most powerful lordi» dare not 
infringe this law, except in the most secret ^ 
manner. 

There are two political maxims, to which the 
emperor of Morocco pays particular attention: 
one of these consists in permitting and protecting 
in his ports, the consuls and merchants of the 
christian nations with whom he is^at war, in order 
to encourage and preserve the commerce of his 
states. The other is, to live on friendly terms 
with the republics of Tunis, Algiers, and Tripoli, 
that they may form a barrier against the designs 
of the Othman Porte, and also may not interrupt 
each other in their piracies. 

In the general history of fiarbary, we have 
already seen, that in the commencement ^ |^ ' 
of the sixteenth century, after the death , * , ^* 
of Almansor, this vast empire was di* 
vided among the governors or viceroys, who 
rendered themselves independent. From that 
period, the sovereign power was transfected C\<^ 

oDepersoB to another ihrougVv %%n^\^ Vi^^%> ^^^, 
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«t length it became vested in that of Oatazes, who 
establi<;hed the throne at Fez, and appointed go- 
vernors to rule at Morocco. In the province of 
Dhara, there lived a perison named Hassan, who 
pretended to be of the race of the shariffs, or d&- 
scemiants of Mohammed, and who had acquired 
great respect by his virtue, piety, and knowledge. 
This man had three sons, grown to maturity, who 
were called Abdelquivir, Hammed, and Maho- 
met, and whom he educated in the same princi- 
ples. In order to raise their reputation among the 
devotees, Hassan determined to send them on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, where they conducted theia*- 
selves with such prudence, and exhibited mdk 
proofs of their piety and holiness, that, on their 
return, the people flocked round them in crowds, 
wherever they passed, to kiss the hem of their 
garments. 

Has^n and his sons pretended to ecstatic 
visions and revelations, and affected an extra- 
ordinary seal for the Mahometan ^ith ; inso- 
much that, at length, they were considered as 
^envoys deputed by heaven to be the defenders of 
the religion of the prophet. The old sharif^ 
who conducted the matter, sent two of bis sons 
to Fez, where they insinuated themselves sb 
much hito the favour of the king, that he raised 
Hammed, the eldest, to a professor's chair in the 
celebrated college in tliat city, and appointed 9 
Mahomet, the youngest, preceptor to his own 
children. 

Taking advantage of the royal favour and of 

their influence in the college, they requested 

and obtained the governments of Suz, Morocco, 

Hoa, Tremecen, and Ducata. Muley Naccr, 

ihe king's brother^ a person o{ maeVi ^t\i^ec\.^^ 
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and discernment^ penetrated the sinuter desi^\ ^ 
of the shariffs» remonstrated with the monar^l^. 
on the impropriety of his conduct, and ceased ^ 
not to exclaim, tliat there was great reason to 
be suspicious of these hypocrites; but his re- 
monstrances were vain and ineffeotual. The 
two brothers had no sooner arrived in the pro- 
vinces of their govern ment, than they raised the 
standard of Mahomet against the Portuguese, 
w^ho had possession there of some small and in* 
considerable settlements. They also affected 
great zeal in the cause of the Mahometan re* 
Rgion, which failed not to procure them a great 
number of mussulmen soldiers; and attadcine 
the city of Mezoar, whose inhabitants bad sidea 
with the Portuguese, they made themselves mas* 
ters of it, and of the whole province of Dhara. 
These successes raised their reputation to such 
a height, that not only the king of Fez and his 
subject<i, but all the Moors in general, applauded 
the choice that had been made of these sharifft. 
Muley Isl'Bcer alone penetrated their perfidious 
designs, and lamented the evils which he could 
not prevent. The repeated reinohstrances of 
this prince, however, began to produce some 
effect on the mind of the king, when Mahomet, 
after rendering himself absofute in his govern- 
ment, built a magnificent palace in the capital of' 
his province, and assumed the title of prince of 
Hoa. 

The two brothers soon after formed the de» 
sign of making themselves masters of the city of 
Morocco, which with the neighbouring territory 
was occupied by the prince of a petty tribe. In 
order to avoid the tediousness and ' uncet^Ti^^ 
of a siege, they resolved, \i vo^iic\«.,. Vi OqNs«. 
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possession of the place by treachery ; which 
accordingly effected by poistoning the prince. 
^ot thinking thenuelves, however, sufficiently 
strong to profess openly their designs, they sent 
a splendid embassy to the king of Fez, assuring 
the monarch of their entire submission to his au- 
thority, and that they would pay him an annual 
tribute. Their father Hassan was now dead ; and 
their eldest brother Abdelquivir, who was theleasi 
warlike (^ the three, had been killed in an engage 
nent. They were at that time known under the 
denomination of the two sharifis, and considered 
and extolled among the good and pious mussal- 
men. as the most steady and strenuous supporters 

. olf their holy religion ; and having attained to thtc 
bigh degree of power, they at length reserved to 
maintain their independence, and to renounce 
their allegiance to the king of Fez, The monarch 
now sensible of his imprudence, expressed his 
resentment by menaces, to which the treacheroot 
abariffs paid no regard. 

^ j^ This prince died soon after of grief, and 
1 ')<?Q ^^^ succeeded by his son, who having been 
educated under Miiiomet, the youngest of 
the three brothers, imatrir.ed that he could gain hn 
preceptor, by giving him to understand, that ia 
consideration of a small annual tribute, he would 
confirm him in his power and dignity. To this 
JMahomet replied, that being a descendant of the 
great prophet, it was neither lawtul nor becoming 
nis dignity and honour that he should pay tribute 
to any one. " If you are indeed," continued he; 
** desirous of treatmg me as a friend, I shall al- 
ways entertain a grateful remembrance of the 
favours I have received from your father and 

^o/B joa ; but if yoa endeavovKC Mi «\»\t«idt nfe 
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In the war which lam now carrying on a^k"^ ^ 
the Christians, you must expect for that impi^jrS, 
the just judgment of God and of his prophet ; 
and as for myself, I Want neiher strength nor 
courage to counteract any attempts that may 
i>e made to divest me of my dignity and au- 
ihorhy." 

This answer being reported to the king of 
Tez, he laid siege to the capital of Morocco ; 
but being repulsed by the garrison^ was ob- 
liged to abandon the enterprize. The two 
shariffs soon after united ti.eir forces, and at- 
tacking the monarch in his retreat^ compelled 
liis army to betake themselves to flight, when 
all the tents and baggage of the sovereign fell 
into the hands of the enemy. After this suc- 
cess, Mahomet assumed the title of king, which 
iiad before been given to his brother Hammed, 
whom he now exceeded as much in power, as he 
had hitherto surpassed him in valour and po- 
licry. The latter, however, displeased to see his 
younger brother usurp a dignity, which he con- 
sidered as belonging exclusively to himself, de- 
clared war againsit Mahomet; who prudently 
forbore all kinds of hostility till he was attacked 
by Hammed, and contented himself with ap- 
prising the principal odicers of his army of his 
brotlier's treachery and ingratitude. A general 
engagement soon after took place between the 
armies of the two rivals, in which that of Ham- 
med was defeated with the loss of eight thousand 
men, and himself and one of his sons were taken 
prisoners. 

At length, by the intervention of the nobles, a 
treaty of partition was concluded beCweew \)^^' 
two hroUiers, by which it wa& a^Qt-d^ ^"^v "X^- 
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holnet shouM possess the government of Suz, 
together wiih all the provinces to the south of 
Mount Alias, and tliat Harran, his eldest . son, 
should be declared heir to the kingdoms which 
they conjointly possessed. Hammed, however, 
was no sooner set at liberty, and had reached 
his capital of Morocco, than he refused to ra- 
tify the treaty, which he considered as extremely 
prejudicial to his own family. This was followed 
by another bloody and desperate engagement, 
in which the forces of the unfortunate Hammed 
were again defeated, and himself taken prisoner, 
and banished with his family to the province of 
Tafilet. Mahomet afterwards declared war against 
the king of Fez, and being as usual vfctorious, 
took that prince prisoner, and loaded him with 
irons. 

The preceptor, still mindful of his former 
condition, no sooner beheld his unfortunate 
pupil, than he commenced a pedantic remon- 
<«trance, in which he reminded him of the' in- 
structions he had formerly given him, and re- 
proached the monarch with inattention to them, 
^d with having suffered crimes and abomi- 
nations to be introduced into his capital, that 
had formerly cherished religion and the sciences. 
*' ff you now find yourself stripped of royalty," 
said the hypocritical shariff, '* as a punishment 
for the negligence of which you have been 
guilty, do not imagine that I an;i the author of 
.your misfortunes. God himself has contend- 
ed on my side against you ; and your defeat 
ought wholly to be ascribed to bim. Be of good 
courage, however, and confide, that you will 
soon be re-established in your dominions.^' — i 
Having heard him with greav ^*.>AfcTvw, v^^ ^vU 
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soner made him a short compliment for the pi^ 
roise conlained in the latter pare of his speech^ 
and replied : " I can scarcely bring myself to 
believe, that you took up arms against me merely 
for the purpose of giving me this lesson. I 
readily acknowledge, indeed, that a great many 
abuses and irregularities, which a monarch can 
neither foresee nor prevent, may be introduced 
into a state; but even su[Sposing (hat those 
crimes, of which you accuse me, were of the 
most enormous and flagrant kind, and that it 
was entirely owing to my negligence and remiss- 
ness, that they were not qj^ecked^ what authority 
could you have for punishing my errors ; you, 
whom my father raised from the low condition 
of a schoolmaster to that high degree of power, 
to which you have now attained ? Does it be-, 
come you, whom I myself have loaded with the 
greatest favours, to, repay them with ingrati* 
tude, under the specious cloak of virtue and re- 
ligion ?" 

The prince here paused ; bis indignation 
against the treacherous shariff, together with 
ti)e pain arising from his wounds, to which he 
bad been hindered from paying due attention, 
by Mahomet's zeal for the reformation of his pu- 
pil, prevented him for some time from continu- 
ing kis speech, but at length he resumed his nar- 
rative : " To avoid what might give you un- 
easiness, by unveiling to those who are present, 
and hear our discourse, your profound dissimu- 
lation, I have only to add, that Divine Provi- 
dence seems to have delivered me into your 
hands, in order to try what use you will make 
of your victory ; and whether,' after violatviv|,V.VNA 

most solemn treaties^ and iV\^ ^akiq^ >a«'^ ^^ ^ 
Vol. XIV. B b VyQas* 
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legiance and gratitude, you are still capable of 
repentance. And since you have undertaken be- 
fore this assembly to remind me of my duty, let us 
see whether you can perform your own ; and 
whether you can perceive how far the inconstancy 
of fortune may have rendered us serviceable and 
necessary to each other/* 

This severe reply only produced a malignant 
smile on the countenance of the shariff; who, 
however, treated his prisoner with much outward ^ 
respect. But when they came to mention the 
terms of his ransom, this ungenerous conqueror 
insisted that the king of Fez shoald deliver up 
to him his capital, whenever he might think pro- 
per to demand it. Hammed, the brother of 
Ma!iomet, who was dissatisfied with the portion 
of territory allotted him, judging of the discon- 
tent of the king of Fez by his own, proposed to 
that prince to conclude a league ofl^ensive and, 
defetisive against their common enemy. Before, 
however, could matters be brought to a crisis, 
and even without knowing \vhether a rupti^re 
would take place, Mahomet suddenly presented 
himself before Fez, and summoned the king to 
surrender the cily. This the monarch abso- 
lutely refused, and alledged, that the inhabitants 
were unwilling to open their gates, and to change 
their sovereign. Mahomet, however, having 
secretly gaincid over the people to his interest, 
by promising them certain advantages, was re- 
ceived into the city, and the unfortunate king 
fled with precipitation into the fortress, where, 
being destitute of provisions, he was obliged to 
submit himself to the conqueror. The only 
terms on which he obtained his life were, that 
he should Jive as a pmat^ H\d\N\Au^, \\i ^Va.t- 
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ever place Mahomet should think prober to ap< 
point. The unfortunate prince was conimandec) 
soon after to retire with his family to Morocco, - 
where be might be ' under the immediate powpr 
of the conqueror; and Hammed was banished 
to the desert, in the hopes that his name would 
never more be mentioned. 

This prince, however, contrived means to es- 
cape frem his dreary abode, and once more ap- 
peared in arms against his brother, who took 
him prisoner soon after, and sent him with all his 
children to Morocco, which became his prison. 
Mahomet, in bis old age, experienced misfortunes 
which irritated his temper : he lost in war a &- 
vourite son, to whom he confided his most im- 
portant concerns, and his arms were not accom* 
panied with that success, which had hitherto aU 
tended them. He became afraid of treachery 
and revolt, which contributed to render his life 
wretched, and his disposition cruel and tyranni- 
cal. He caused the unfortunate king of Fe^ and 
bis son to be put to death, on suspicion that the 
monarch had excited in a neighbouring province 
an insurrection, which had been wholly owing to 
bis own tyranny and exactions. The aged sharifi^ 
however, could not avoid his melancholy and un- 
timely fate. 

During the time in which Mahomet had been 
employed in subduing Morocco, Barbarossa had 
made himself . master .of Algiers; and between 
these two warriors Ithere existed an ancient 
friendship, which was only dissolved by the death 
of the latter. His son Hassan, who on the de^ 
mise of his ^tlier had asceix^d lVi« \^tQxy& ^^ 
ihat kingdom, being informed iVial >ift5MS€ft«^ 
3ras waking preparation* a^nii bwa, %xvd. ^^x^ 
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that he should not be able to resist so formi- 
dable an enemy, dispatched an assassin, who, in 
consideration of a sum of money, promised to 
murder the tyrant. This was accordingly ef^ 
fected ; and such was the tragical fate ot Ma- 
homet, who, under the specious cloak of religion 
and sanctity, and by the basest means, had raised 
himself to the summit of power and greatness. 
No sooner was the news of his death carried to 
Morocco, than Budcar, the governor of that city, 
fearing Hammed, whom he had tlien in custody, 
would find means to excite a sedition among the 
people, caused him and seven of his sons or 
grandsons to be massacred. Thus the two rival 
brothers, who had so long contended for the 
empire, perished by violent deaths almost at the 
tame time. 
A ^ Mahomet was succeeded in the king- 

M^?* ^^^ ^X ^'^ ^^^ Abdallah, the first meac 
' sures df whose government were employ- 
ed in punishing the officious cruelty of Budcar. 
In the number of those whom that minister dad 
caused to be put to death, were two young 
princes, born by Lelah Mariam, the sister of Al^ 
daliah, to Zidan, the eldest son of Hammed. 
The princess, greatly affected with this melan- 
choly event, resolved to be avenged on the mur- 
derer of her children. For tliat purpose she en- 
deavoured to inspire Abdallah with suspicions 
of Budcar, tlien grand-vizier, whom she msino^ 
ated to have murdered those princes with no 
other view than that of securing the crown to 
his brother ; and that, on the death of the sovt^ 
reign, he would also put to death the king's son^ 
Though the monarch entertained t(to great an 
M^ection for his sister, hd teS\xsied \n ^ve credit 
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to this inrormation, and requested farther proof 
qF the vizier's designs. Lela Mariam» there- 
Core, devised a stratagem which had the desired 
eif^ct* 

She proposed to her brother that he should 
feign himself ill, and that no person should be 
permitted to see him. The vizier was frequent 
tn his visits, and being always refused admit- 
tance, began to suspect that the king was dead, 
and that his sister, for some pohticai reasons, in^ 
landed to conceal this circumstance from the 
public. Budcar, therefore, demanded to be ad? 
initted in a haughty and resolute tone, and told 
the princess that there was an absolute necessity 
of his being satisfied whether the monarch was 
alive or not. Lela, as if forced to comply^ ac- 
knowledged that her brother was dead, and con- 
ducted the vizier into an apartment, where he 
beheld the prince stretched out motionless, hav- 
ing his face covered with a veil. She then asked 
(lis opinion of what was proper at such a juncture, 
and proposed that the son of the deceased mo- 
narch should be proclaimed king. The vizier, 
however, replied, that the prince was too young 
to succeed his father ; and that it would be neces- 
sary to have some one capable of governing the 
statue, of punishing the crimes which Abdallab 
bad tolerated, and of rewarding the worthy per^ , 
sons whom he had overlooked; that no one was 
better qualified for filling the vacant throne than 
his brother ; and thvt, notwithstanding his obligp^ 
tions to the late king, he would be the first to opr 
pose the succession of his son. 

Budcar would have added mox^, XmX Ro^a^* 

lah, no longer able to contain W\ms<i\i, >3KW*^«2fi«tf 

,JjJs face, and ^shaking his sUff , Vie^^Xk at. '^^ 

B b 5 ^ 
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filled with the most severe invectives and re- 
proach s. The vizier, confounded and terrified, 
immediately quitted the royal presence, and dis« 
guising himself in female attire, fied out of the 
city. But while he was waiting under an olive* 
tree in expectation of horses which he had order* 
ed to foll(JW, some huntsmen who passed that 
way* taking him for a woman of pleasure, lifted 
up his veil, and recognized him. Their finding 
the vizier in such a situation inspired them with 
suspicions ; and they accordingly conducted him 
before the emperor, who, not recovered from 
the violence of his anger and resentment, order- 
ed • him to immediate execution. From that 
period Abdallah became extremely jealous ^and 
cruel, and endeavoured to remove whatever 
might seem to interrupt either his repose or hit 
pleasures, 

A r^ Abdallah was succeeded by his son 
. ' ^' Muley Mahomet, who was sumamed the 

Negro, because born of a negro woman. 
A T\ This prince, a few years after his accession 
I57s' ^^ '^® throne, was deposed by his uncle 

Muley Moluch, who gained the ^rnous 
battle of Alcassor, in which Don Sebastian, the 
king of Portugal, was defeated and slain. Wlien 
the engagement commenced, the Moorish sove- 
reign was dangerously ill, and obliged to b^ car* 
ried in a litter ; he, nevertheless, gave his orders 
with great tranquillity and precision ; and re* 
quested those near his person, if he died during 
the contest, that they should conceal hi» death 
from the troops till after the battle: he lived, 
however, to see victory incline in his favour, and 
expired before the tngag<&«v^>N^<i ^vvUrely de- 
cided» / 
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He was succeeded by his brother Mu- . y^ 
ley Hammed the First, who caused him- ", tqe* 
self to be proclaimed amidst the trophies 
of Muley Moluch. The reign of this prince was 
prosperous and happy, and he was a lover and 
encourager of learnmg and learned men. His 
son Zidan, who astended the throne on a t) 
the demise of his father, was employed .i/xq' 
during the former part of his life, in quel- 
ling the turbulence and rebellion of his bro- 
thers. His latter years, however, were spent in 
tranquillity and peace. This prince was sao« 
ceeded by his son Muley Abdalmelech, ^ v^ 
who became odious to his subjects, by ^l^mrS 
his drunkenness, cruelty, and various 
other vices, and was assassinated by a Tartar 
Christian, whom he wished to make an eunuch. 
His brotiier and successor, Muley Elwali, . • r^ 
was on the point of losing his eyes by ,g„/ 
the orders of the barbarous Abdalme- 
lech, when he ascended the throne. This prince 
was of a mild and affable disposition, *and pro- 
cured the love and esteem of his subjects. He 
was succeeded by his brother, Muley a ^ 
Hammed the Second, who being exces- .g^^' 
sively addicted to women, passed most of * * 
his tim^ in a state of indolence in his spraglio, and "* 
became universally despixSed by his subjects. The 
inactivity of the prince excited the Alarbes or 
Arabs of the desert, who besieged him in his capi- 
tal, and afterwards murdered him. 

This people substituted in his stead their own 
kingt Crumel Hack; but as he. was not of the 
dynasty, he is not included among the legiti- 
mate successors. These l«XV«t t^\!vi^^ v^ ^^ 
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. ^ kingdom . ot* Tafilet, which was governed 
- * -.' by one of them, named Muley Cheriff^ 
who being defeated in an engagement by 
Sidi Omar, the petty prince of Illech, was con? 
fined in a prison for a considerable time. In or« 
der, however, that he might not be entirely with- 
out company, Omar sent him a very ugly female 
negro, by whom he had two sons, Muley Ar^zhey 
and Muley Ismael. 

The eldest of the^e children, Muley Archey, 
ascended the throne on the demise of his fathvr, 
and became king of Tafilet. Having drunk to 
excess he fell from his horse, and fractured his 
^ y. scull, of which he died. He was succeed* 
. J-^* ed by his brother, IVIuJey Ismael, who m- 
"' sided as a private individual at Mequi- 
nez, which was then only a castle, situated in the 
most agreeable and most fertile part of Barbary, 
where, during the early part of his r^ign, h« 
employed himself in agriculture and commerce. 
He became, however, afterwards, one of the 
fnost barbarous tyrants that ever disgraced a 
throne. He occupied his people in such a man- 
ner, that they might not have time for consider- 
ing the oppression under, which they suffered. 
*' If I confine rats in a basket,-* said be, " they 
vrill break through and 'escape, unless I a^rd 
them employment." He loaded them, therefore, 
yrith taxes and labour, and contrived to keep their 
sninds in continual suspense by new orders and*' 
cruel f'xaclions. The ferocity of his disposition 
was only equalled by his avarice : he accumulated 
great sums, without being at any expencie m main? 
laining his family and his troops. 

Not many years after his accession to the 
throne, having commaud^ Vm w:t£i>i Vo ^o ^\A 
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retake the city of Morocco, of which Muley Ma* 
hornet, one of his sons, had made himself mas- 
ter, the officers demanded the money dae to 
them. " Ye Moorish dogs," replied Ismael, *' do 
the mules, camels, and other animals of my em- 
pire ask any thing for their nourishment and 
support? They procure it themselves without 
importuning me; do you the- same, and march 
with all speed/' This was encouraging both 
officers and soldiers to plunde%^ wherever they 
went; and they failed not to obey his instruc* 
tions. 

Muley Mahomet, against whom they were 
sent, and who had been compelled to revolt by 
the intrigues of a jealous- step-mother, and the 
harsh u^ee of his father, had a formidable rival 
in his brother Zidan, who was the son of a fe- 
male negro, named Lailah Ajakah, whose soul 
was equally black with her body. Muley being 
endowed with the most amiable qualities; was 
universally esteemed by the people; whilst his 
brother Zidan was exactly the reverse, and de- 
tested by every one. ^ Ismael, for what reason is 
not known, sent these two sons to a distant town, 
where quarrelling and coming to blows, they 
were ordered to be brought before their fiither, 
who, not able to reconcile them, indulged in the 
singular pleasure of making them fight in his 
presence. At the earnest entreaty of the nobles, 
however, their scymitars were exchanged fot 
cudgels ; with which they fought with such fury* 
that they were soon covered with bkxxi; and 
the death of Zidan seemed inevitable, v^hen Is- 
mael commanded them to cease. Mahomet not 
readily obeying the royal injunction, his fathet 
beat him with a stick ; bul iiv ^ te^ \e^\fiSl^«^»% 
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his tendeme<ti( overcame bis resentment, and, a& 
a reparation for the injury^ he conferred on him a 
govemmi nt at his choice. 

The preferment of Mahomet awakened the 
jealousy of Lailah^ who considered him as the 
person intended to succeed to the throne. She, 
therefore, counterfeited the king's hand and seal, 
and ordered him lo put to death a venerable Ara- 
bian governor, whom Ismael highly esteemed. 
The prince obeyed, and this action would cer- 
tainly have cost him his life, had he not been able 
to prove the cause of his perpetrating the deed*. 
The treacherous conduct of his mother-in-law in* 
duccd Mahomet at length to rear tlie standard of 
rebellion ; and the king sent against him his bro- 
ther Zidan, who partly by force, partly by strata* 
gem, took him prisoner. 

On the first notice of bis son's approadi, Is- 
inael, attended by two thousand horse, went fbrtb 
to meet him. To add to the horror of the caval- 
cade, he was preceded by forty christian slaves, 
bearing a large cauldron, one hundred weight o£ 
pitchy and the same quantity of tallow and oil.. 
These were followed by six butchers with large 
kiiive*. in their hands, and a waggon loaded witb 
wood. This horrid apparatus struck terror into 
the inhabitants of Mequinez, who had already seen 
punishments invented by Ismael. . Mahomet's 
<iaughier, attended by a numerous company of 
ladies, who came to implore the king's clemency 
and pardon, sent forth the most lamentable cries. 
Even the black sultaness, dissembling her hatred, 
became an intercessor for the prince. I$mae)» 
bowever, coolly replied, that his son would suf- 
fer no other punishment than that of having a liUle 
baHiag oil poured on Vunv. 
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When the prince was brought before his fathei;, 
he prostrated himself at the feet of the barbarian, 
and asked forgiveness. The king, however, fix- 
ing his eyes on the unfortunate Miahomet, placed 
the point of his lance against his breast, and re- 
mained silent for some time. 

Ismael, however, considering that he wjta 
about to inflict a punishment too mild and leni- 
ent for the crimes which the prince had commit- 
ted, commanded one of (he butchers to mount 
the cart with him, and to place his arm on the 
rim of the cauldron, and to cut it off. The ho- 
nest but unhappy man refused to comply with 
this injunction, and protested that he \vould ra- 
ther lose his own life than shed the blood of the 
son of his prince. The king, irritated with this 
refusal, immediately struck off his head, and 
gave orders to another to cut off one hand and 
one foot of the unfortunate Mahomet; which 
being instantly executed, the barbarous Ismael 
insultingly said to his son ; *' Ah ! wretch, doSt. 
thou now know thy father t" ' Having pro- 
nounced these words, he drew his sword and dis- 
patched the executioner. On which Mahomet 
could not forbear to observe : '* Behold the bra- 
very of my father ! he kills him who executes, as- 
well as him who disobeys, his orders.'* The arai 
and leg wc*re then immersed in the melted pitch, 
in order to stop the effusion of blood ; and the 
!»ame day the prince was conducted to Meq'iinez, 
He entered that city on a mule, with his arm in a 
scarf, and his leg in a wooden box ; but becoming 
frantic with his horrid treatment, he would not 
suffer bis wounds to be dressed. He tore off the 
bandages; and a mortiiication erisuin^» K<i dSftA^ 
soon after. 
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Il is impossible to express the doleful cries and 
lamentations^ whidi the news of this new kind of 
punishment occasioned in the palace, especially 
m the apartments of the women. To appease 
this agitation, the king threatened immediate 
death to all who should oe heard to weep ; and 
to shew that he was in earnest, he ordered four 
of them, who were unable to restrain their emo- 
tions, to be strangled. Mahomet's daughter was 
the only person permitted to indulge in tears and 
lamentations. After relating these accounts of 
the conduct of Ismael, it is almost needless to add. 
that he was a monster of cruelty. He, neverthe- 
less, appeared to be a pious and devout mussuU 
man, and was strict in performing the several 
duties of his religion ; prayers, fasting, and ab- 
lutions. He was remarkably abstemious in the 
use of wine and strong liquors ; and, therefore, 
none of his barbarous actions can be ascribed to 
intoxication. He never undertook any aflkir of 
importance, without first prostrating himself a 
long time on the ground, and requesting light 
and assistance from God. What a contrast In the 
. character of this prince ! 

Zidan, who had been the principal cause of 
Mahomet's ruin and death, became also suspected 
by his father, who endeavoured by every means 
in his power to entice him to court. The negress, 
his mother, likewise exerted herself for that pur- 
pose ; but their stratagems and efforts were vain 
and ineffectual. The violence and intoxication of 
Zidan, however, rendering him dreaded and de- 
tested by his wives, who lived in a state of conti- 
nual alarm, Ismael gained them over to his inte- 
rest ; and one day, while overpowered with wine, 
the J smothered bim\ivVa%bQd\ 
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Zidan was no sooner dead than the tyrant con- 
ceived mistrust of his eldest son Abdelmelech, 
whom he endeavoured lo persuade to reside near 
him ; but not being able to effect this, he changed 
the order of succession in favour of Mu*3y Debi, 
who was two years younger; Ismael died at a 
very advanced age. He seemed to reign chiefly 
by terror, which was always effectual. He sport- 
ed with the lives of his subjects, and spared no 
one; and those esteemed themselves the most 
happy, who were not condemned to languish out 
a miserable existence amidst cruel tormenti^. Is* 
mael, however, was reckoned a great politician, 
and restored to the empire that splendour which 
had long been lost. 

On the death of his father, Muley Debi, ^ y. 
whom he had appointed his successor, as^ i^^^' 
cended the throne; but proceeding to * 

great excess of cruelty and debauchery, the 
people cursed Ismael for having chosen the most 
vicious of his sons. This general hatred was 
extremely favourable to Abdelmelech, who had 
taken up arms against his brother ; and having 
conquered Muley Debi in an engagement, he 
took him prisoner, and would have put out his 
eyes, but was prevented by the militia. They 
considered him necessary to be preserved, in case*^ 
they should dislike their new emperor. Though 
Abdelmelech was mild^nd patient under oppres- 
sion, he no soonei acquire*! power than he be- 
came cruel and dissolute, and, being unable to 
secure the favour of the negroes, he was deposed, 
and the crown restored to Debi. This prince 
was no sooner reinstated on the throne, than he 
recommenced his debaucheries and cruelties, and 
died after ordering Abdelme\ecV\ \.o \>fe %vt^xv^^^>* - 

Vol. XIV. C c ^^ 
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On the demise of Muley Debi, his son was ac- 
Icnowledged emperor ; but one of IsmaePs wi- 
dows managed her intrigues wilh so much ad- 
^ p. dress, that she caused Abdallah, whom 
- ' ' she had born to tliat prince, to be placed 
* on the throne. Tiiis prince soon disco- 
vered the cruel and t)rrannical disposition^ which 
he inherited from his father. Like a monster, 
he delighted to wallow in blood. He was twice 
deposed, and as often reinstated on the throne. 
During these vicissitudes of fortune, he was 
sometimes supported, and sometimes oppressed, 
by the corps of negroes, who were ready to sell 
their services to the most Jiberal and wealthy 
purchaser. One of his greatest enemies having 
been taken prisoner and brought before l^iin^ Ab- 
dallah plunged a spear into his bosom, and asked 
for a cup that he might drink his blood. His 
prime minister stopped him, and said, " This 
action is beneath the dignity of your majesty ; 
but what is unbecomii\g in a king, may be proper 
and allowable in a subject." Having spoke thus, 
he took the cup, and swallowed the contents. 
If we were ignorant of the true character of this 
prince, some idea of it might be formed from such 
a minister. 

Having taken Fez, which had been in a state 
of open rebellion, Abdallah massacred almost 
all the inhabitants of that city. His mother, in 
the utmost distress, remonstrated with him on 
account of these cruelties and excesses ; but he 
only replied : '' My subjects have no other right 
to their lives, than what J givie them. With re- 
spect to myself, I have no greater pleasure than 
ihat of butchering them with my own hands." 
JHIg had no other mtan% \e^V. ^ ^.voiding their 
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fury, than by undertaking a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

Since the reign of Abdallah, the empire of 
Morocco has been a continual subject of dispute 
to different competitors, who have been support- 
ed or oppressed by the corps of negroes. This 
militia, however, always elect the shariffs from 
princes of the royal blood ; and cruelty and fa- 
naticism are still prominent parts in the characters 
of their monarchs. 



CHAP. XIV. 



Algiers. . 

ALGIERS was, soon after its conquest by the 
Arabs, divided into four principal provin- 
ces ; and is bounded on the north by the Medi- 
terranean ; on the east by the river Zaine, which 
separates it from Tunis ; on the south by the 
desert of Zaara ; on the west by the mountains 
of Trara, which part it from Morocco. Its ex- 
treme length is computed at .four hundred and 
sixty, and its average breadth at about eighty^ 
miles. Algiers enjoys one of the happiest cli- 
mates ; and the ground is covered with a perpe-* 
tual verdure. * 

The inhabitants who live on the sea-coast, are 
a strange mixture of various nations; but are 
chiefly the descendants of the Moors that wefce 
expelled out o^ Spain. Turks, Arabs, and Jews, 
are likewise pretty numerous, as well as Euro- 
pean slaves; and there are also some few Chris- 
tians, who remain free, and Uad^ viVivyaX \sn»^ 
iestai'wn, 

Cc2 "^"^ 
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The bulk of the inhabitants are Moors, who 
are divided into two classes ; those whe apply 
themselves to trade and agricultur«, and those 
who adopt a wandering life, without either lands 
or patrimony. The nrst is by far the most re- 
spectable, and they sometimes amass great riches. 
The latter are subdivided into a vast number of 
tribes, distinguished by their chic& or by the place 
of their residence. Each tribe forms a kind of iti- 
nerant village, or, as they term it, a dowar; 
every one of them pays the dey a certain tax pro- 
portioned to the number of its families, and for 
which the chief, who represents the whole com- 
munity, is responsible. 

These wandering Moors being scattered over 
a great part of Africa, it may not be improper 
to make some observations on their institutions, 
manners, and religion. The do wars are exceed- 
ingly filthy ; and the furniture is of the meanest 
kind. A hand-mill, a pot to boil their rice, a 
' few pitchers, and some mats, form the whole of 
their riches. Fathers, mothers, children, horse$ 
and a^ses, cows and goats, dogs, chickens, and 
cats, all lodge together. The hoik, as it is called, 
is the general dress of the Moors ; being a piece 
of coarse cloth vv^rapped round the body, and 
descending to the ankles. The complexion of 
the vwmen is rather swarthy, but they possess 
strength of constitution and vivacity of disposi- 
tion ; and, as they are early mature, and extreme- 
ly prolific, they nave frequently children at the 
age of nine or ten. 

When the preliminaries of a matrimonial con- 
tract are concluded, the intended husband car- 
n'es to the tent of the bride*s father the present 
o/ cattle intended foi Vum, \\. *u ^xv «&VaJblished 
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form to ask him what his spouse costs him; to 
which he replies, *' A virtuous and industrious 
wife is never purchased at too dear a rate." She ' 
IS then carried to the bridegroom's tent, where 
she is presented with a bowl of milk and hone^ ; 
while she drinks, their friends sing a nuptial 
song, which they conclude with expressions of 
their best wishes for the happiness of the new- 
married couple. A few more ceremonies being 
performed, the husband places his flocks before 
her, as^ hint that he expects her to take the 
charge of his cattle and household aflfairs. The 
remainder of the day is spent in singing and 
dancing, and in the evening the company take 
their leave. 

During the first month, the bride remains veil- 
ed, and is not suffered to quit the tent ; but at 
the expiration of that period, she enters on the 
usual duties of her sex, which consist only of 
domestic affairs. All public concerns are reserv- 
ed exclusively for the men ; who would be de- 
spised by their wives, if they did not observe 
silence respecting them. These people are so 
much addicted to robbery, and to making repri- 
sals on the other inhabitants, that it is dangerous 
to travel without a guard, " The country ,'* say 
they, " belongs to us : it was u^rped from us, 
and we are authorized to seize on every thing we 
can, since our masters have the cruelty and insen- 
sibility to leave us in this miserable and indigent 
condition.'* 

The Algerines, indeed, themselves follow no 
other employment than that of exercising the 
same rapacity towards all nations. They cer- 
tainly are the cruellest and most d^t\^<&To>x& o^ ^ 
the African pirates, Thoug)[\ Mg^^x^ \^\3k\vv% 
, C c a '^'^ 
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the title of kingdom, its government ii ientirety 
republican, being in the hands of the militia. For- 
merly the grand seignior sent thither pachas, who 
possessed all the authority of viceroys ; but some 
of them impoverishing the people by exorbitant 
taxes, and refusing to pay the janissaries employed 
to keep the country in a state of dependence on 
Constantinople, they were put to dcsUh, and the 
office was abolished. 

The civil government of Algiers is now con- 
ducted by the dey, and a council composed 0/ 
thiriy bashaws ; at which also, on particular oc- 
casions, the great ecclesiastical officers are per- 
mitted to vote. The deys are elected out of the 
militia ; and, as the meanest person among them 
has the same right to the sovereignty as the 
biehest, every common soldier may be consider- 
ed as a candidate for the throne. This singu- 
lar privilege, however, which the military in 
common possess, tends to render the situation of 
the deys neither safe nor pleasant ; each aspiring 
ruffian being ready to sheath his scymilar in the 
breast of his sovereign. Every person has a 
right to vote in the election of a i\ey ; and, as 
there is generally a variety of candidates, tu- 
mults are very frequent, and the choice is oflen 
decided by iWfe sword. After the dey is elected, 
he is saluted by the words AUa Barek ! or God 
bless you ! As soon as the grand seignior is in- 
formed of the choice that has been made, he 
sends the newly appointed dey a patent to act -as 
viceroy ; but when it arrives it is sometimeil use- 
less, the person for whom it was intended being 
no longer in existence. The deys seldom die 
possessed of the digrvli^ \ beln^ generally assassi- 
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rated, or obliged to abdicate the sovertignty, or 
to fly in order to preserve their lives. 

Next in dignity to the dey is the agsu or gene- 
ral of the janissaries. This person is one of the 
4»ldest officers in the army, and retains his place 
only two months, when he is succeeded by the 
next in seniority. The keys of the metropolis are 
deposited in the hands of the acting aga, who 
issues out all the military orders. Next to him is 
the !iecretary of state, who registers all the public 
acts ; and then the counsellors to the number of 
thirty, of whom the divan is composed. When 
they assemble, they:, all sit ; except the inferior 
members invited thither, who are generally old 
soldiers, officers, and the governors of the three 
great provinces. 

The manner in which business is transacted in 
this council, is extremely curious and singular. 
The aga, as president, proposes the subject of de- 
liberation ; which is immediately repeated with 
a loud voice by the chiah-bashaws, and from 
Ihem re-echoed by four inferior officers : after 
' which every member of the divan repeats it to 
his next neighbour, using at the same time strange 
contortions and gesticulations. When the mat- 
ter is not approved, a hideous noise is heard from 
the opposition, which shews the aga to which side 
the majority inclines ; and he thereupon proclaims 
the decision of the question. To prevent opposi- 
tion, however, to his measures, the dey carefully 
suppresses all those whom he suspects of disaffec- 
tion, and in general only convenes his most sub- 
missive and abject dependents. 

A barbarous piece of policy has been com- 
monly adopted after every fresh electvow c>^ 'aw 
de/; the successful c?indidaU oid^uY\% ^n^x^ 
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member of the divan who opposed him to be ' 
strangled, and filling up the vacancies with the 
minions «( his pleasure. 

In all records of state, the Turkish language 
is used ; that of the natives is a) mixture of AnI* 
bic> Moorish, and their ancient tongue, supposed 
to be the Phcenician. In their commerce with 
other nations, however, the lingua Franca, a jar« . 
gon composed of Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and 
French, is in general use, and is employed through- 
out the Levant. The Algerines, though they possess 
the strongest naval force of any nation on the Bar- 
bary coast, have seldom more than' twenty ships of 
war. 

The religion prevalent in this kingdom differs 
very little from that professed by the Turks, ex- 
•ept that the Algerines are more superstitious, 
and less exact in their practice. They have three 
principal ofHcers, who preside in all religious mat- 
ters : the mufti, or high priest ; the cadi, or chief 
judge in all civil and ecclesiastical causes ; and the 
grand marabou, or principal of the marabites, who 
is a kind of hermit without jurisdiction, but pos- 
sessing great influence in the state. These three 
officers have seats in the divan, on the right of 
the dey ; and they attach great merit to lasting 
and ablutions, which they consider as the most 
effectual means for effacing sins. 

They deem it a defilement to carry the Koran 
below the girdle ; to let a drop of urine fall on 
their clothes ; to use a pen, instead of a pencil ; 
to have any printed books, or any representations 
whatever of men and animals ; to make use of 
bells; to permit Christians, especially those who 
are ivomen, to enter l\\e\t wvo^c^^^ % ta exchange 
« Turk {of a Christian •, lo Vovxc^ci «iO\\^^ \ \» ^^- 
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gage in any occupation^ and even to dress a 
wound, before they have repeated their morning 
prayers; and to ..strike the earth with their foot 
when playing at tennis; to eat snails, which they 
esteem sacred ; to chastise their children on any 
other part than on the soles of their feet i- and to 
shut their •bed-chamber in the night. All this 
IS truly ridiculous ; as well as the regard they 
pay to madmen, idiots, and lunatics, whom they 
consider as saints, and the favourites of God. 
But the most horrid and detestable trait of their 
character is, that they are in general addicted to 
unnatural lusts, which they do not consider as a 
breach of their law. 

Long dresses, which have a resemblance to 
one another, are peculiar both to men and wor 
men. The latter use veils so transparent, » that 
they can see through them, and enjoy some li- 
berty. The dey alone aikl the principal officers 
of the state are allowed the previlege of riding 
on horseback through the town ; all other per- 
sons must either be satisfied with appearing upoo 
asses, or walk on foot. 

The grand seignior receives no other reveiiue 
from the dey, than a stipulated number of hand- 
some youths^ and some other annual presents. 
Many of the punishments inflicted in this coun- 
try are extremely barbarous ; and the slightest, 
which is the bastinado, though not considered 
as capital, is frequently attended with death. 
They expiate murder by impalement ; or by sus- 
pending the criminal by the neck from the battle- 
ments of the city ; or by extending him on 
hooks, where the wretched victim o( justice 
writhes in inexpressible agonies, often for more 
than a day, before he expires, \i ^"^wi^^^Q*^ 
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convicted of robbery, his right hand is cut Aff; 
which is suspended irom his neck, while he rides 
round the city on an ass, with his face towards 
the tail. It* any Jew or Christian be convicted 
of ridiculing Mahomet or his religion, he must 
immediately adopt his doctrines, or' suffer the 
most ' exquisite tortures that' barbarity can in- 
vent. Sawing asunder is still retained among 
those final punishments inflicted on persons who 
subject themselves to the resentment of the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction. 

Scarcely a vestige remains of the various arti 
and sciences which once flourished in this coun- 
try. The natives, however, ard by no means de-« 
Sclent in mental abilities, and were they not 
shackled by their government and rtiigion, it is 
probable that their improvements would equal 
those of Europeans. The Moors and Turks 
send their sons at an early period to school; 
but their masters can only teach them a little 
writing, which is performed with chalk on a 
board ; and if they can read fluently in the Ko- 
ran, they are supposed to have attained an uu* 
common degree of proficiency. 

Owing to their predestinarian principles, the 
study of medicine is much neglected; and na- 
ture is suflfered to contend with the morbific af- 
fections of the patient, the principal remedies 
being charms at;d incantations. 

Nothing can be so insolent as the militia, or 
janissaries, who have engrossed to themselves the 
whole power and management of the kingdom ; 
styling themselves effendi, or nobles, though most 
of thenr are men of the lowest extraction and the 
meanest characters. If one of these Turkish sol- 
dleis be met in the sVieets, cai^ \^ ^y<^>j^ Vak^ti 
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lo make way for him, otherwise he will make way 
for himself. But though the Turks are so proud 
and haughty, they are th^ most avariciou^peo- 
ple in the world ; and will not scruple to per- 
form the most abjest and servile offices, to ob- 
tain money. It is, therefore, a common pro- 
verb at Algiers, " If you give a Turk money 
with one hand, he will su&r you to pluck out 
his eyes with the other.'^ 

The deys, however, , after they have been ex- 
alted to their dignity, generally disdain the 
meanness of w^islnng to disguise their humble 
extraction ; on the contrary, one of them, dis- 
puting with the deputy-consul of a neighbouring 
state, is said to have thus frankly acknowledged 
his origin: " My mother sold gheeps' trotters, 
and my father neats' tongues; but they would 
have been ashamed to have exposed to sale so 
vvorthless a tongue as thine." 

Notwithstanding the piratical disposition of 
the Algerines, and the contempt in which they 
hold the opponents of Mahomet, they are seve- 
ral free Christians and Jews in this kingdom^ 
who follow their respective employments with- 
out molestation. A few Spaniards, however, 
who have taken up their residence in Algiers, 
are the principal conductors of the European 
trade. The natives manufacture carpets not 
much inferior to those of Turkey, velvet, taffe- 
ties, and other wrought silks, together with linen 
clotb, of which Susa produces the finest. These 
several articles are chiefly for home comsumption ; 
and few commodities are exported, besides ostrich 
feathers, wax, hides, wool, copper, and dates. 

The Algerines generally make use of foreign 
coins, though they have seveisi. qI V^«vi cjw^% 
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among which is the barba, made of copper ; the 
asper^ a small square piece of silver, nfteen of 
whi?h are equivalent to a Spanish rial, and 
twenty -four to a dapta, being nearly worth a 
crown : together with the rupee, the median, . 
and dian, all of gold, which being the royal 
coins of the kings of Tremesen/^are still coined 
in that province. 

This kingdom has undergone a variety of di- 
visions, according to the will of the people who 
successively conquered and governed it. After 
the deys, however, became so powerful, they 
separated it into three governments; the east, 
west, and south ; under which division it is ge- 
nerally known. The eastern district is the most 
considerable, not only on account of its wealth 
and extent, but also of the number and mag- 
nificence of its cities. It contains many ancient 
towns, in which may still be seen the remains of ; 
monuments that attest their former celebrity, ' 
without reckoning those that exhibit nothing 
but ruin. Among the former is Bona, suppo- 
sed to be the ancient Hippo, which disputes 
with Constantia, the title of capital. This 
government is in the vicinity of the desert. The' 
inhabitants greatly value their , independence, 
which they have preserved by forfeiting their 
, wealth. They are, in general, a haaght/ and 
warlike race of people. 

The western also disputes with the eastern 
government the melancholy honour of being 
covered with superb ruins. The capital of this 
district, for a long space of time, was Oran, 
which the Spaniards conquered, lost, and re- 
took, and of which they are at present in pos- 
scssion. jv 
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The southern go\;ernment is altogether with- 
out cities, as the Arabs, by wliom it is inhabit- 
ed, all live under tents, and are divided into 
hordes, each oF which fbrms a kind of itinerant 
village, governed by its respective chief. They 
mre subjects on whom little or no dependence 
can be placed. They ought to pay a kind of 
tribute to Algiers ; but when the dey endeavours 
to exact the contributiqns, they bury their corn 
and roost valuable effects in places which are 
known only to thenlselves, and fly to the deserts 
or inaccessible retreats, where they are safe from 
all pursuit. 

Algiers, which is the capital of the whole 
kingdom, forms a sort of an amphitheatre, pre« . 
sents a most beautiful view, and is washed on 
the north and north-east by the Mediterranean 
sea. This city, which is said to contain one 
hundred thouf;and Mahometan and fifteen thou* 
sand Jewish inhabitants, stands on the declivity 
of a hill, on which the houses rise in regular 
gradation, so that almost every one of them 
commands a delightful prospect of the ocean. 
The walls of the city are about thirty feet high 
on the ascent, but towards the sea they are not 
less than forty, and twelve feet„ thick, flanked 
"with square towers, which, however, are much 
decayed. There are six gates, all of which are 
properly fortified and secured. The citadel, 
which is of an octagonal form, having port* 
holes and embrasures in view, is erected on the 
most elevated ground within the walls. On the 
west, the whole city is overlooked b>j ^ fA^ vK. 
high hills, upon which are etccV*:^ Vwo SaxV^ 
that command a considerab\e patl o^ >^^^ ^"^^ 
Vol, XIV. I> d "^^ 
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and the river Rebar ; but the strongest fortifi- 
cations lie next the sea. 

In this city is only one spacious street, which 
extends from east to west» but is of unequal 
width, though broader and more airy than any 
of the others. Throughout the rest of the town, 
ihe streets are so narrow, that two people can 
scarcely walk abreast ; a circumstance which, 
added to their extreme filthiness, renders them 
exceedingly unpleasant ; especially as there are 
beasts of burden continually passing and repas- 
sing, to which it is absolutely necessary to give 
way at the first, under no less a risque than 
that of being trodden under foot, or squeezed to 
death. 

In the center of the city stands the dey's pa- 
lace, which is a very magnificent edifice; the 
front, facing the interior court, is surrounded 
with two superb galleries, that are supported by 
marble pillars; and there are two spacious 
halls, in which the clivan assei^bles every Sunday, 
Monday, and Wednesday. 

The houses in Algiers have terraces, upon 
which the inhabitants pay visits, and by means 
of which they can go from one end of the town to 
the other, as there are ladders for ascending or de- 
scending, where they are not equal in height. But, 
notwithstanding the facility of passing from one 
house to another, there are no thieves in this 
city ; for if a stranger be caught in any of them, 
he is piiHtshed with death. Near the sea- side is 
a great nuhiber of mosques, which are elegant 
structures, and contribute greatly to the beau- 
tiful appearance of the place. Some of the 
baths, also, are extremely handsome : the Turk<t 
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resort to Ihenij, - not only before the five daily 
prayers, but whenever they are not engage^ ' 
in any business which prevents them. The 
>voinen have particular baths, which are at- 
tended by persons of their own sex, where the 
men are precluded from entering on any pretext 
whatever. 

There is likewise a species of buildings, deno- 
minated basos, in which the wretched European 
slaves are every night immured. In each of 
these they have a chapel for the free exercise of 
their religion ; every slave receiving a small pit- 
tance of bread, and being furnished with a mat- 
tress and rug on which to sleep. At an appoint- 
ed hour in the ' evening, ihey repair to these dor- 
mitories, where they continue till their brutal 
and unfeeling masters awake them to fresh scenes 
of labour and of misery. Till the last century, 
the city of' Algiers had no other supply of fresh 
water than the rain which was preserved in 
cisterns ; when a Moor, who had been expelled 
out of Spain, having acquired some proficiency 
in science, by his acquaintance with Europeans, 
conducted from the neighbouring mountains 
two aqueducts, which afforded a sufficient quan- 
tity of water to fill a hundred fountains in dif- 
ferent parts of the town. 

The soil in the neighbourhood of Algiers is 
extremely fertile ; and the country is beautifully 
diversified with hills, vallies, gardens, groves, 
and neat little villas, where the more opulent ^ 
of the people spend their summer. These 
villas, as well as ail the houses in the city, being 
white, and beautifully shaded with a number of 
fruit-trees and ever-greens, furnish a rwisV ^^- 
li^htful prospect, which no tepeVAUoxv c^xvOiO^* 

D d 2 . ^^ 
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or render unpleasing. The habitations of the 
European consuls, in particular; are finely or« 
namented with the choicest and most beautiful 
trees, which are kept properly pruned (the neglect 
of which is very prevalent among the natives], and 
produce a great abundance of most delicious 
fruits. 

In the General History of Africa, we have seen 
that the Greeks, the Romans, the Vandals, and 
the Arabs, were the successive conquerors and 
possessors of all this coast. The tribes of the 
last-mentioned people divided the country be- 
tween themselves, and formed different petty 
states, among which there were some free and 
independent cities. By this means, the kiogdom 
of Algiers was partitioned into four sovereign- 
ties ; Tenez, Algiers Proper, Bugeya, and Tre- 
muen. The princes assumed the title of kings ; 
and continued for some centuries in mutual 
peace and amity with one another. But at length 
they began to disagree amone themselves, and 
the king of Tenez made himself roaster of Bugeya 
and Tremuen. Algiers Proper in the mean time 
had become a place of considerable celebrity, 
by the asylum it afforded to the Moors, who 
had been expelled out of the maritime provinces 
of Spain. These exiles^ rendered desperate by 
their expulsion, and being well acquainted with 
the Spanish coast, issued from this retreat, and 
endeavoured to compensate the losses they had 
sustained, by piracy at sea, and by predatory 
incursions on ^liore. 

A T\ To suppress these ravages, Ferdinand 

' ' the Fifth, king of Aragon, sent a power* 

ful fleet and army under the command of 

ihe Count of NavartQ, >nV\o iA».d« an irruption 
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into Africa, took the important dty of Oran, and 
laid siege to Algiers, which was the principal , 
haunt of these pirates. In this difficulty the 
A^gerines invited to /their assistance Selim Eu- 
temi, a warlike Arabian prince, who possessed 
the neighbouring territory, and put themselves 
under his protection and government. But, 
notwithstanding his efforts, the Spaniards car- 
lied on the war with vigour, and at length 
Algiers was compelled to capitulate, and to be- 
come tributary to Spain ; nor could Selim pre- 
vent them from erecting a strong fort on a small 
igland opposite to the city, which they supplied, 
with a garrison and a numerous train of artillery. 

The Algerines were obliged to submit to this 
galling yoke till the death of Ferdinand ; of 
vhich event they were no sooner apprised, than 
they determined to make every effort for. regain- 
ing their liberty. Witji the consent and advice 
of Eutemi, they sent a deputation to the famous 
corsair Barbarossa, who had rendered himself 
formidable at sea from the age of thirteen; re- 
auestifig him to come and deliver them from 
the Spanish yoke, and promising a reward equal 
to his services. Barbarossa, highly gratified by 
this invitation, which offered him a fixed resi- 
dence with a good port, of both of which he 
was then destitute, readily accepted the propo- 
sal. He arrived, therefore, with his brother 
Hairadin ; but did not communicate his real de- 
sign to the Algerines, and appeared only in qua- 
lity of auxiliary and ally. 

On his arrival in the neighbourhood of Al- 
giers, all the people of the city, wiU\ y^'\\\^^ 
Eutemi at their head, went out Vo tcv^^X- >\\\^'^- 
Justricus warrior, whom ihey coi^^vi.^^^^ ^'^^^^«•^^ 

D d 3 d^\vN^^^ 
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deliverer, and conducted into that m^tropoli!*, 
with the greatest splendour^ and amidst the ac- 
clamations of the populace. He was received 
with every mark oi distinction, and all ranks 
were anxious to provide accommodations for 
his troops. He himself was lodged in one of 
the most splendid apartments in the palace of 
the Arabian prince ; whilst his forces were treat- 
ed with such uncommon generosity, Ihat he be- 
gan to procure the necessary information, and 
to concert measures, for executing the trea- 
cherous design of enslaving the Algf'rines and of 
making himself king of Algiers. He communi- 
cated his plan to the chief officers of his council, 
from whom he exacted a solemn oath of secrecy, 
and who applauded his intention, and promised to 
assist him with all their abilities.- 

In tlie mean time, the better to deceive the 
Algeriites, he caused a battery to be erected op- 
' posile to the Spanish fortress, which he bom- 
barded for a month without producing any visi- 
ble effect. On this occasion, however, he acted 
with such despotic authority as never to ^^nsult 
the Arabian prince relative to any measures he 
intended tc pursue; and the soldiers conducted 
themselves with such insoIc:nce an^ brutality, 
that the natives no longer duubted of his de- 
signs, but complained loudly of his perfidy and 
breach of faith, fiarbarossa, fearing that they 
might endeavour to counteract his intentions, 
resolved to put Eutemt to death, and to have 
himself instantly proclaimed by his troops, king of 
Algiers. 

Being lodged in ih^ prince's palace, he had 
an opportunity of cowceiVxtx^ \kTO^er measures 
iur iht destruction o{ l\ie Ki^^ix^w Oci\^K« ^Xan- 
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ing ob(;erved that Eutemi was accustomed to 
repair to the bath ^very day at noon before pray- 
ers, Barbarossa surprised him there in a naked 
and defenceless condition, and having strangled 
him with a napkin, immediately withdrew, with- 
out being observed by any person. He soon 
after* returned, accompanied by a considerable' 
retinue, as if for the purpose of bathing ; and 
expressed equal surprise and affliction, on seeing 
the murdered prince. Though the inhabilanls 
suspected Barbarossa as the cause of ihis tragi- 
cal occurrence, they had been so cruelly treated ' 
by the soldiers, tliat they dared not complain of 
the outrage. On the contrary, fearing that the 
slaughter would be universal, many of the na- 
tives abandoned their city and country^ and 
sought an asylum in the neighbouring states; 
whilst others shut themselves up in their houses, 
and left the Turks in possession of all their pro- 
perty. This desertion and dispirited conduct 
opened an easy access to the vacant throne, 
which Barbarossa ascended at the request of his 
follqwers, without experiencing the least opposi- 
tion from the Algerines. tie was accordingly 
proclaimed in the city with great splendour ; and 
rode through the streets on horseback, attended 
by his Turks and Moors, who cried, ** Long 
h've Barbarossa, the invincible king of Algiers^ 
chosen by God to deliver the people from the op- 
pression of the Christians, and to devote all those 
to destruction that shall oppose or disobey him, 
their lawful sovereign." 

Tlie tyrant was then accompanied to the pa* 
lacc, where, seated under a stately canopy, he 
received the congratulations o5 \)cv^ 'XxwV^ \ "^"cw^ 
Jj'ipersvd hk troops UirougVi ^n^i^ \««\ ^^^ ^ 
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city, to invite the Algerines to come and swear 
allegiance to their new monarch, with assurances 
that those who complied should be treated with 
particular regard, and entitled to the favour of 
the king. Accordingly, many did obeisance to 
him as their sovereign, signed the instrument of 
his coronation, and were dismissed with marks of 
esteem. Barbarossa, however, reigned rathet 
by the terror he inspired, than by the affection 
and regard of the people. He suffered bis ava- 
rice and ambition to hurry him beyond the bounds 
of '^ prudence; a circum^ta^lce that had nearly 
proved fatal to his interest. The Algerines 
became exasperated by his cruelty, and the in- 
solence and brutality of his soldiers; by his rapa- 
cious exactions he alienated the affections of the 
warlike Arabs, whose esteem he had been at 
great pains to conciliate ; and he disbanded a 
great part of his Moorish troops, who returned in 
discontent to the province whence they had been 
principally raised. 

The Algerine chieftains, apprised of these cir- 
cumstances, found means to send deputies to 
the Arabs, to exhort them to abolish the Tur- 
kish tyranny, to revenge the murder of their 
prince Eulemi, and to restore his son to the 
throne and dominions of his father. They also 
carried on a secret correspondence with the 
Spanish governor, and it was agreed to assassi- 
nate Barbarossa and the Turks, and to put 
themselves under the protection and government 
of Spain. The day was appointed for executing 
this important project, when it was resolved 
that the Algerines should bring their fruits and 
herbs to tha market as \\%\.vd\, ^xv^ c^5w::^ib!i ^xms 
iiJ2dGr ihtit gowns. Bvxl Oa^ ^^i^^m ^w'^^'^v^^ 
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in this design were tot? numerous to prevent its 
being divulged to B^rbarossa, who was extreme- 
ly vigilant and attentive, and soon discovered 
tWwhole matter. Most of the Algerine chiefs, 
who had been concerned in the conspiracy, were 
put to death, and their estates confiscated, and 
the rest had a heavy fine imposed on them. 
This punishment so terrified the natives, that 
they never afterwards attempted any thing against 
him or his successors. 

£ut though Barbarossa was thus freed from 
domestic, he was assailed by foreign enemies. 
The Spaniards sent against Algiers a numerous 
and powerful fleet, with ten thousand land forces 
on board, intended to expel the Turks out of 
that city, and to restore the son/ of Eatemi to 
the throne of his father. This armament, how- 
ever, had no 'sooner arrived in sight of the place 
of its destination, than it was attacked by a 
storm, and driven against the rocks, and almost 
every soul on board perished. This disaster 
tended to confirm Barbarossa in his usur])atioi^ 
and contributed to encrease his pride and inso- 
lence to such a degree, that he became more 
cruel and opprejssive towards the inhabitants of 
both the city and country. Several tribes of 
Arabs were so much alarmed at his exorbitant 
power and tyrannical conikict, that they entered 
into -an alliance with the king of Tenez, who 
marched a l>ody of forces into the dominions of 
Algiers. This numerous army, however, was 
totally defeated by Barbarossa, who pursued the 
fugitive and unfortunate prince to the very gates 
ofhis capita], of which he made himself master^ 
and obliged the inhabitants to acKuQwIedge blov 
as their sovereign. 
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Not long after, he conqaered the kingdom df 
Tremuen ; but the Spaniards uniting with the 
Arabs in reinstating the prince on his throne* 
Barbarossa was attacked by a numerous and 
powerful array; and though the Turks fought 
with great valour and intrepidity, they were do- . 
feated by the enemy, and all cut to pieces. 
. j^ Thus fell Barbarossa in the forty-fourth 
* .* year of his age. He raised his kingdom 
to a degree of splendour, which it hod 
never before known, and caused himself to be 
acknowledged as sovereign of Algiers by many 
foreign as well as neighbouring nations. His 
army was principally composed of Turkish sol- 
diers ; and it was chiefly under the banners of 
the crescent that he had distinguished himself in 
his maritime exploits. He preserved his inde- 
pendence ; but, at the same time, kept up an in- 
timate connection with the Porte ; whither he sent 
presents, and whence he obtained recruits. In 
shgrt, he gave to the kingdom of Algiers almost 
the whole of that power and extent, which it pos- 
sesses at present. 

Barbarossa was succeeded by his^ brother 
Hairadin, who having held the reins of govern- 
ment about two years, dreaded an immediate 
and universal insurrection among the people. 
The more effectually, therefore, to secure him- 
self in the kingdom, he applied to Selim the 
First, emperor of Constantinople, and offered to 
submit himself and his dominions to that prince, 
and to pay him an annual tribute, provided the 
grand' seignor would assist him with a sufficient 
number of forces for maintaining him in his sta- 
tion. Selim, who by the conquest of Egypt had 
abolished the usurpal'iou o^ \.Vv^ ^^'caaVi£a\» was 
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.lighly pleased with the proposal, received Hai- 
radin under his protection, and appointed him 
bashaw or viceroy over the kingdom of Algiers. 
In a little time also he sent a body of ten thou- 
sand janissaries, that enabled Hairadin to be- 
.come absolute master both of the Arabs and 
^oors,.who were obliged to submit to the most 
.abject slavery, without daring to utter the least 
.complamt against his government. He increas- 
ed daily in power and wealth by the number of 
his corsairs, and their successful depredations at 
sea. The Porte also sent him every yeiar a con- 
stant supply of recruits, with money for the pay- 
.inent ol his troops ; and in a little time Algiers 
became a formidable kingdom. 

In this manner was this state reduced under 
the dominion of the Turkish empire; but we have 
already had occasion to observe, that, in the 
course of time, the authority of the Ottoman court 
declined in that kingdom. Its influence was first 
greatly contracted in regard to the nomination of 
the dey ; and, at length, was lefl only in tl»e pos- 
session of honouring hjm with a patent, which it 
could not refuse. The grand seignior constantly 
kept a pacha, who was considered as the successor 
of Barbarossa ^nd his descendants ; but at length, 
the office of pacha entirely disappeared, being 
eclipsed by that of dey. At present, Algiers is a 
power absolutely sovereign and independent, 
and is rather allied tiian subject to the Turks. 
It keeps up with tiie grand seignor a connexion 
only of decency and respect, founded on an iden- 
tity of religion. 

Since the /oundation of iVu% VI\v\^^^^«\ ^'^ '^ 
iwo Barbarossas, the evenls vi\\vc\\ \\"»n^ 
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curred in Algiers are nothing else than the jet* 
lousies and intrigues of the principal men, in 
order to ruin and supplant one another ; consistp 
ing of acts of crueltv, depositions, and other ca- 
tastrophes of a similar nature. If we should at- 
tempt to delineate a picture of them, an uninter- 
rupted series of the most horrid acts of lyrannj 

* and brulality would be exhibited to view. No- 
thing woula be seen but massacres among th9 
rich and powerful ; wretchedness and oppression 
among the poor ; with instances innumerable of 
the most inhuman vengeance and cruelty agdnst 
the relatives and partisan.^ of the princes assas* 
sinated. Confiscations, imprisonment, and per* 
secution, are extremely frequent ; so that at the 
end of a month, and even of a week, the reign- 
ing prince has suffered a fate similar to that of his 
predecessor, and a new revolution has often 
brought back the same scenes of madness and of 
cruelty. Such, added to the piratical expeditions 
at sea, would form the principal part of the his- 
tory 6f each reign. 

With respect to these expeditions, we may rest 
assured, that 'they will never cease as long as 
this nest of robbers is permitted to exist. 
To the injury and disgrace of all christian powers, 
they suffered them to establish themselves, and , 
to become emboldened by success, and now find 
them formidable to ail (European nations, who 

* are compelled to purchase an exemption from 
their ravages, and are, in effect, tributary to 
this piratical state. These acts of violence are * 
now become natural to them. It was not with- 
out truth, that one of the deys humourously said r 

"' The A/gerinet are tobbti^-j aud I am their 
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captain-general.'* Those, therefore, who navi- 
gate the seas, must expect to be exposed to tftdr 
attacks. If th«y be reproached for this shameful 
piracy, they only answer By the following pro- 
verb : " They who are afraid of the sparrows 
ought never to sow.*' 

The French are the only nation in Europe, 
that have found means to humble this imperious 
republic. In 1683; Admiral Du Quesne at- 
tacked the city of Algiers, into which a great 
number of bombs were thrown that made dread- 
ful execution, burning and destroying the dey's 
palace, the mosques, and other public edifices. 
On this the Algerines begged for peace, and ' 
promised to respect the French flag and coasts. 
They did not, however, keep their word: but it 
it is matter of astonishment and regret, tliat 
the European powers should have tolerated 
their ei^cesses and depredations for so long a 
period. 



CHAP. XV. 
TtmtV. 

TUNIS, which was once a sovereignty of 
grtet extent, is at present bounded on the 
north and east by the Mediterranean sea; on 
the west by Algiers; on th^ south, by Tripoli 
and part of Biledulgerid : and extends from 
thirty-three degrees thirty minutes, to thirty- 
seven degrees twelve minutes of nonh l8\\Vo.&» 
Vol. XIV. E <: ^^^ 
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and is about two hundred and twenty miles in 
length, and one hundred and seventy in breadth. 
This country is divided into two parts, denomi- 
nated the summer and winter drcuits ; which 
the bey annually traverses at those seasons, 
with a sort of flying camp. The principal ri- . 
vers are the Zaine, which separates Tunis from 
Algiers ; the Megerda, or ancient Bagrada ; 
the Miliana, supposed to be the Catada of an- 
tiquity ; and the Gabbs, thought to be the Tri- 
ton. 

The air of Tunis is salubrious, and its soil 
fertile, except towards the south, where barren 
deserts, and moving hills of sand, occupy a large 
extent, and where the heat is extreme. During 
the dog-days, the winds which pass over this 
country are excessively hot and suffocating: 
and the natives are under the necessity of sprinL- 
ling their floor with water, and using other re- 
freshing expedients. 

Before enumerating the cities, that are now 
most distinguished in this country, we shall pay 
a short and melancholy tribute to those which 
were formerly the admiration of the world ; and 
of which it would be difficult to fix the scite, 
did not the page of antiquity aid our researches ; 
and surely nothing can furnish the contemplative 
man with more rational improvement, than a 
view of the ruins and desolation that e\^.ery where 
abound ! When he beholds the solitary arch, 
or sublime portico^i. whither history informs him 
the great names of antiquity have resorted, and 
where a succession of various nations have given 
law, what must be his reflections, or the feelings 
of Vis mind ? Does not every mouldering co- 
lumD, €ver^ veneiib\« ^A^ qI i>ivD&» v^d the 
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most instruclive and important lessons on the 
weakness, the vanity, and the instability of every 
thing human ? Does not the melancholy re- 
flection on the many thousands that sleep below, 
who once enlivened the arts, or graced the tri- 
umphal car, imprint on the tablets of our hearts 
*' what shadows we are, and what shadows we 
pursue." 

Carthage, once the celebrated rival of Rome, 
has scarcely withstood the ravages of time. Its 
ancient harbour is nearly choaked up by the 
mud thrown up by the river Megerda; and the 
ruins of the city are nearly three miles from the 
sea, though it formerly extended to the very 
shore. The ancient Utica has suffered still more 
from the desolating hand of time, than even 
Carthage ; and, owing to the recession of the 
sea, and the conflux of mud, its situation can- 
not be determined with accuracy and precision. 
To the east of Carthage lies the Aquilaria of 
the ancients, where Curio landed the troops 
who were cut to pieces by Sabura. The amphi- 
theatre of Jemme, the Tristra of Caesar, is ano- 
ther remain of antiJ^ity. 

^ Tunis, the ancient Tunes, and the present ca- 
pital of this kingdom, is neither remarkable for 
the number of its inhabitants, nor for its public or 
private edifices ; and in these respects is much 
inferior to Algiers. It is greatly in want of 
good water ; but excepting this disadvantage, 
no place abounds more in all the necessary ar- 
ticles of life. The city has five gates, none of 
which are distinguished for their beauty. The 
houses, in general, are only one story in height, 
with flat roofs. The bey's palace, wVvve\\\^\5^^. 
niost magnJAcent edifice in iV\e c\\.^, cwvVaxwi 

E e 2 ^^^^ 
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four superb gatex^ one in each front/, with a lofty 
turret at every angle. The courts are spacious, 
the galleries profusely ornamented, and the dif- 
ferent apartnaents very splendid. In Tunifi are 
several colleges and schooU^ in which the doc- 
tors of the laws, and other literati, are maintain- 
ed. The principal fortification is the castle, 
which being situated upon an eminence, com- 
mands the whole place, and has a grand ap- 
pearance. 

The other cities of note are Bizerta, near 
which is supposed to be the Sinus Hipponensis 
of the ancients; Nabel, the Colonia Neapolis 
of Ptolemy; Cairwan, the Vicus A ugusti of an- 
tiquity; Beja, the Vecca of Sallust; and Cafsa 
anciently denominated Capsa. 

Tunis resembles Algiers, in that it exhibits 
the same religion, the same^ government, the 
same manners, and the same events, which trans- 
ferred it from the hands of the Arabs into those 
of the Turks; weakened the authority of the 
latter, and at length brought it to such a slate 
of debility, as to be able to nominate and ap- 
point its own masters, under the title of. beys, but 
without entirely rejecting the Tqrkish influence. 
Till the commencement of the present century, ^ 
the grand seignior appointed deys to the govern- 
ment of Tunis; but they* were very different from 
those of Algiers, beipg representatives without 
power or authority. By the assistance of a mi- 
litia, composed of Moors, Arabs, and, above all, 
renegadoes, the beys rendered themselves com- 
pletely absolute and independent. The grand 
seignior no longer sends a dey to Tunis. * The 
divan being chiefly composed of friends and 
creatures of the bev, ^e^m% i^\!l\^\ 9A«embled for 
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the pm|>08e of giving its approbation to his reso- 
lationlTthan for consulting on the justice and ex* 
pediency of any measure; and he is entirely in- 
dependent of the Porte. 

Bui though we have said that the Tunisians 
greatly resemble the Algerines, they are agree- 
ably distinguished from them by their superior 
politeness and civilization, and by tlieir being 
exempted from that pride, insolence and bar- 
barity, for which the natives of this coast are 
justly stigmatized. They are affable in their 
manners, friendly and obliging to strangers, 
and faithful to their compacts. The extension 
of commerce, the improvement .of manufac- 
tures, and the fi'iendships they have formed with 
the European powers, have no doubt contri- 
buted to this happy effect on their minds ; and 
as these circumstances tend to extirpate narrow 
and confined ideas^ they by no means treat 
christians with contempt ; on tlie (ontrary, they 
allow them that justice, which in vain is expected 
from their neighbours. Though they keep 
some christian slaves, and are not entirely free 
from that predatory spirit, which character- 
izes the inhabitants of the Barbary coast, they 
treat the captives with a considerable share of 
lenity and indulgence ; and the representations 
of the European consuls, in their favour, are 
always heard with candour and attention, and 
acceded to witii the greatest readiness and 
alacrity. 

In England, where female beauty abounds^ 
the Tunisian women in general would be reckon- 
ed handsome, and their offspring are born with 
the finest complexions, that caxv ^^^i^^ 
(vnceived. The boy s^ bow^\w,^i^^wiviVxw%?j^ 
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with a swarthy complexion, by the heat^pf the 
sun; but the girls^ who are retained at borne, 
preserve their native beauty till they are past 
child-bearing, which is usually about the age of 
thirty. The Tunissian women are frequently 
mothers at eleven ; and as their longevity is 
nearly proportioned to that of Europeans;' the^ 
frequently live to see several generations of their 
children. 

The dress of both sexes, though nearly of 
the same form as that of the Algerines, is con- 
siderably neater. When they see company, or 
go abroad, they wear drawers; but when at 
home, they sometimes only bind a piece of 
linen round their waist. The females are ex* 
tremely fond of having long hair, which they 
collect together, and plait with ribbands ; and 
when nature does not seem to have been suf< 
ficently liberal in this respect, like the fair of 
more polished countries, they add to the na-* 
tural stock by borrowed ornaments. Over the 
hair thus decorated, they closety tie the corners 
of a triangular piece of needlework. Ladies of 
superior rank wear a head-dress of the same fi- 
gure, which is composed of thin plates of gold 
or silver cut though and engraved in imitation 
of lace. Their dress is rendered c*omplete, by 
having a fine handkerchief, bound close over 
this ornament, and falling negligently down on 
the collected hair. Their eye-lashes, and the 
edges of the eye^lids, are tinged with pulve* 
rized lead-ore. This operation is performed by 
dipping a wooden bodkin into the powder, and 
drawing it under the eye-lid. It communicates 
M sMble hue, which is consvdeted b^ the Tunisians 
M9 Incoming every qoiw^V^x^^iv, ^vv\ c^Q.m>i- 
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fating (he perfection of beauty. The antiquity 
ot this custom has been pro?ed by an ingenious 
and learned divine^ from the Sacred Scriptures ; 
ivhich expressly mention, according to the He* 
brew original, that " Jtizebel decorated her eyes 
with the powder of lead-ore.*' 

Jeolousy^ which appears to be endemial in Bar» 
bary, prevails less at Tunis than perhaps ri any 
other state^ which we have described in this part 
of the globe. As their religion obliges them to 
frequent ablutions, the baths are much resorted to, 
particularly by the ladies* who, in their washings, 
make great* use of odoriferous gums, and rich 
perfumes. 

The taverns are under much better regula- 
tions than those in the neighbouring countries ; 
and even a Turk, who is guilty of intoxication, 
and behaves himself insolently, may be deprived 
of his turban till he has made satisfaction. They 
sell only white wjne, which is produced in great 
plenty m the surrounding country, and is ex- 
treit^ely cheap 4nd good. Provisions are so plen« 
tiful, that the purchaser of a single quart of wine 
at a tavern, has two or three dishes of fish or 
flesh placed beibre him. Though the natives do 
not abstain entirely from vvine, very few drink 
it to an excess ; but they are very fond of a coni^ 
pound drug called futrix, which inspires them 
with a dauntless resolution, and exhilarates the 
spirits, and seems possessed of nearly the samq 
qualities as opium. 

As the religion of the Tunisians obliges them 

to attend public devotion by breaV o^ S%.>j , >^\fe^ 

are very early' risers. AileT pex^oxmvci'^ >\vc\x 

morning pray era, they foWow \Wu'' v^- v:s:;\n« 

ewploymenti till afiemoon, when 0^«^ ^^^vc^ '^ 
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pair to the mosques^ and the birsiness of the day 
cease.^. The Arabs can only be roused by the 
most pressing necessity to diligence or attention 
in trade and agriculture; their lives being one 
continual round of indolence and amusement. 
To hunt the liwis and other wild animals con- 
stitutes a Oaivourite diversion ; and the inhabi- 
tant of a whole district will frequently assemble 
for this purpose. On these occasions they form 
a circle of several miles in circumference, which 
is gradually contracted, ' till the animals are 
driven inio the centre, where they are immedi- 
ately dispatched. The ancient diversion of hawk- 
ing is still practised in this country, wbfeh affords 
great variety of hawks and falcons. 

If we observe the manners and customs of 
these people, we shall perceive that, in a very 
eminent degree, they parfake of the simplicity of 
the first ages ; and if we except the article of re- 
ligion, we shall find that the Arabs in this state, 
appear exactly to answer the character and de- 
scription given of them two thousand years ago. 
Their eommon mode of salutaljon ii, ** Peace 
be unto thee \*' and when inferiors pay their 
respects to their superiors, they kiss their feet, 
knees, or garments; which is also the maneer 
in which children express their deference and 
duty to parents and relatives. In their hospita* 
lity to strangers, they revive the remembrance 
of the patriarchal customs; and the greatest 
prince will not disdain to fetch a lamb from his 
^ock, which is prepared and dressed for the 
^^ way- faring man," b^' \\\^ \cs>^'A ^^^sott hcr- 
self. It Is customaT^ 1lo\ v\\e Vv^A v^ v^-^-^ ^>fc 
feet of hh guests, auA Vo ^^Ix^- c.T^ W W^ 

$bc entertainnient mvVvVv o^^vo>.^ ^^^^^^"\^^- 
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notwithstanding this apparent simplicity and be- 
nevolence, instances have occurred, in which the 
liost has made free with the property of the 
traveller, on whom he had so obsequiously at- 
tended. ^ 

In the habitation of a person of quality, benches 
may be perceived at the porch or gateway, 
where the owner receives the visits of his friends 
and transacts business. Few persons, even of 
the nearest relatives, are admitted into the inte- 
rior parts of the house, except on extraordinary 
occasions. Every city or village has a piece of 
ground allotted for sepulture, in which every fa- 
mily of distinction has a parlicular cemetery in- 
closed with a wall, where they deposit the bodies ., 
in separate graves, with stones at the head and 
feet of each, and either plant the intermediate 
space with flowers, or cover it with tiles. Per- 
sons of Quality generally have a square room, 
with a handsome cupola, erected over their 
graves. This being kept constantly white and 
clean, illu-^trates the expression of Christ, whero 
he compares hypocrites to whited sepulchres, 
which appear outwardly beautiful, but within 
are full of dead men's bones and all unclean- 
ness. 

It is not easy to ascertain the aniount of the 
revenues of the bey of Tunis; a^ they arise 
from annual tributes paid by the Moors and 
Arabs, who often evade them ; and from du- 
ties on imports and exports, wkich are in a con-* 
slant state of fluctuation. The forces of this 
country consist of renegadoes and a few militia^ 
who are well paid and properly disciplined^ and 
who are kept in garrisons and sea.ports; there 
being no janissaries  here, as at AV^^\^% *W^ 
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beys, however, upon emergencies, can command 
a numerous army of Moors and Arabs, but little 
dependence is to be placed on their fidelity. The 
naval strength of Tunis is very inconsiderable, 
and much inferior to what might be expected 
from a commercial and maritime nation, i There 
are seldom more than four ships belonging to go- 
vernment, the largest of which do not carry more 
than forty guns, and all of them are badly equip- 
ped for service. These, with thirty galliots, com- 
manded by renegadoes, compose the whole naval 
force of the bpys. Other vessels, however, are 
fitted out by private adventurers, who allow cer- 
tain perquisites to the beys on all captures. 

Though the duties on anchorage, and loading 
Smd unloading goods, in this kingdom, are ex- 
cessively high, a considerable trade is carried oil 
between the Tunisians, and several European na- 
tions. This country exports to France, cjorn, oil, 
beans, wax, hides, and Morocco leather ; and re- 
ceives in exchange Languedoc cloths, iron, steel, 
hardware, paper, brandy, sugar, and spices. In 
the management of the Italian trade, Jews are 
principally concerned, who export the same com- 
modities as those sent to France, and import da- 
masks, gold and silver tissue, with several sorts 
of silks and woollen stuffs. To the Levant, the 
Moors and T6rks export gold dust, bales of caps, 
and lead ; and received in return silks, calicoes, 
iron, alum, ^nd vermilion. Into Egypt they 
carry the same kind of- goods, which are exchan- 
ged for rice, linen, flax, cotton, and coffee. The 
commerce between Englacd and Tunis is uncer- 
tain, and seems little attended to. 
All public treaties are written in the Arabic 
language; which, howeveti W% A^^^ twixtVv c\C tti 
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original beauty and energy. The great num- 
ber of renegadoes from Spain, France, and Italy, 
who are encouraged for disclaiming Christianity, 
and admired for their superior abilities, have 
rendered their respective languages very fami« 
liar in this country; but the Lingua Franca is 
principally used in commercial transactions with 
foreign nations. 

Th^. punishments inflicted on criminals are 
nearly similar to those practised in Algiers ; but 
superstition has taught them the most dreadful 
tortures relative to such renegadoes as return to 
Chrislianity. These are either inclosed in a cloth 
.dipped in melted pitch, and afterwards set on 
. fire ; or being wholly covered, except the face 
and head, those parts are anointed with honey, 
which exposes them to a miserable and lingering 
death from the stings of wasps and other in- 
sects. 

This country was scarcely recovered from its 
subjection to the Romans and northern Vandals^ 
when, with the rest of Barbary, it was once more 
reduced under the power of the Saracens, who 
governed it by viceroys, and established a fotm 
of administration, which continued almost five 
hundred years. One of these revolting, made 
himself master of Tunis, assumed the title of 
king of Africa ; and from that period the capi- 
tal of this kingdom vii^d wilh the roost splendid 
cities on this continent. At length Hassan, an 
Arabian prince, besieged this metropolis, took 
it, and afterwards Subdued the whole king- 
dom. He had not long been settled on the 
throne, and declared successor to the former 
monarch, before ]V;Iamon» his. elder brother, who 
was kept a prisoner, made soiftft %Vt^xNL^N5^'^ vi^'^w?* 



vs 
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to regain his liberty, and claim his fight to the 
crown. Maroon^ however, was discovered be- 
fore he ejected his escape, and put to death ; 
but a younger brolher named Arashid, fled to 
Buchara in Numidia, where he was kindly re- 
ceived. Having raised an army of Arabs, he at- 
tacked and defeated Hassan, whom he compel- 
led to take refuge in the city of Tunis ; but not 
having a sufficient train of artillery, he could not 
undertake the siege of the town. Arashid, 
therefore, having set fire to the suburbs, retreat- 
ed with his troops, and implored the assistance 
of Barbarossa. 

The latter promised to comply with his re- 
• quest, and conducted him to Constantinople, un- 
der pretence of procuring farther aid for bim , 
from the Porte ; and it is not to be doubted but 
he would have obtained a numerous and power- 
ful body of forces, had not Barbarossa traiter- 
ously insinuated, that if the troops, destined for 
the prince, whom he affected to befriend, were 
placed under his command, as soon as he should 
make himself master \ of Tunis, he would render 
homage to the grand seignior, and holds the reins 
of government in that kingdom as his deputy 
and representative. This proposal was too flat- 
tering to he rejected by the emperor, who sent 
Barbarossa with a strong armament against Tu- 
nis, and detained the unfortunate Arashid pri- 
soner at Constantinople. ^ The fleet no sooner 
appeared on the Barbary coast, than Hassan, 
who apprehended that the Tunisians would re- 
volt against him, retired with some Arabs to a 
fortified castle. In the mean time, the city was 
/ij]] of tumult, and the inhabitants were extreme- 
Jy desirous of a diai^ge | tb^ n^%Tvvx^1^ ^iVsikt^ Cav- 
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ing become detestable to his subjects by his 
cruelty and oppression. This bein^ reported to 
Hassan, he fled from the castle in which he had 
taken refuge, and left the city. • 

The governor and principal persons of the 
piace^ not doubting that Arashid, the king's 
brother, was on board of the Turkish armament^ 
according to the assertions of B.arbarossa, open- 
ed the gates of the city, and assured tlie com- 
mander of the troops that the capital was entire- 
ly at his disposal. Barbarossa, therefore, entered 
Tunis, at ihe head of nine thousand Turks, and 
was received with the loud and repeated accla- 
mations of the people : but their surprise and in- 
dignation were extreme, when they heard him 
mention only the grand*seignior and himself, and 
understood that the prince they so much desir- ^ 
ed was detained a prisoner at Constantinople. 
They immediately assembled in arms, and at- 
tacked the Turkish forces ; but were soon dis- 
persed by a general discharge of musquetry, and 
compelled to acknowledge Solyraan as their so- 
vereign, and Barbarossa as his viceroy. 

In the mean time, the fugitive Hassan sought 
refuge among the Arabs, and requested theaf-' . 
sistance of the emperor Charles the Fifth, who 
complied with his solicitations, and sailed with 
a very numerous and powerful armament to the 
coast of Africa. Having landed his forces with- 
out opposition in the territories of Tunis, he at« 
tacked and took a strong fortification erected 
near the sea-side, which was defended by se- 
ven thousand troops, provided with ammunition, * 
arms, and every necessary for sustaining a pro* 
tracted siege. Barbarossa, sensible that the Iosil 
of Goletta and of his fleet wouVdb^ Vc^nn^^ >^i 
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that of Tunis, unless he should be able to c]i.<ap- 
point the designs of the enemy hy attacking and 
'defeating Iheir troops before they reached the 
capital, resolved to hazard an engagement. He 
therefore convened an assembly of his Turkish 
officers, whom he acquainted with the imminent 
danger of himselt and his followers, as well from 
ihe christian army, as from the Arabs and Tuni- 
sians, who he knew were extremely di'^affectcd to 
the present government. Upon which it was 
resolved to leave the city early riext morning, 
and to fight the emperor. Accordingly, the 
forces under Barbarossa marched about three 
miles from Tunis, and encamped on a plain call- 
ed Cazar Mexevi, abounding with springs of 
fresh water, where the general disposed his army 
in battle-array, and awaited the approach of the 
enemy. An engagement ensued, in which the 
. Christians were victorious, and the Turks fled 
with precipitation into the city. Barbarossa left 
the capital soon after, and narrowly escaped 
falling into the hands of the enemy. 

The Spanish monarch being now master of 
Tunis, re-! established Hassan on the throne, on 
condition that he should become tributary to 
him, and deliver up his son Mahomet, with seve- 
ral officers of his court, as hostages of his vassal- 
age. To these terms Hassan acceded ; but be- 
coming more odious to the Tunisians, on account 
of the cruelties practised by ihe Spaniards^ and 
his being subject and tributary to a christian 
prince, in a little time he was under the necessity 
*t)f again leaving his kingdom, and seeking assist* 
ance from Charles. But whilst he was in Sicily, 
consuhin^ with the viceroy . of that monarch on 
the most €frcclu4 t&ei^n& ol 9»x^^it^^vv^ the dis* 
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orders , in his kingdom, a more powerful and 
dangerous enemy than Barbarossa was raised 
up against him. This was Hassan's eldest son, 
named Muley Hamida, who, at the instigation 
of a favourite called Mahmed, took the most 
effectual beans of dethroning his father during 
his absence. He propagated the report, that 
his father iiad been converted to Christianity, and 
that he "had been taken by the Turks, and carried 
prisoner to Constantinople, where he would ei» 
ther be put to death, or imprisoned for life, on 
account of his apostacy. * 

As Hassan had become extremely odious to 
the Tunisians, this rumour was readily believed, 
and Hamida found it no difficult matter to entet 
the city and take possession of the royal palace. 
He met, however, with an unexpected reproof 
from the governor, who rebuked him for so ea- 
sily crediting this report, and for being in such 
haste to ascend the throne of his father. But 
Hamida persuading the people that the gover- 
nor was in the interest of the Spaniards, who in- 
tended to place his brother Mahomet on the 
throne, they were immediately alarmed ; dread- 
ing nothing so much as being under the govern- 
ment of a Christian, and such that prince was 
now considered. By this means, the treacherous 
son obtained possession of his father's throne, and > 
having made himself master of Tunis, he ordered 
the governor to be put to death, and, like another 
Absalom, forced the most favourite of Hassan's 
wives to his incestuous embraces. 

The news of this unnatural rebellion having 
reached the unfortunate monarch in Sicily, he has- 
tened back into Africa, in order to prevevvtVvv^^o^ 
from entering into an alliance vi\&i 'ftwXi'axQfia^* 
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Hassan had with him only (wo thousand Itahan% 
and five hundred Moors, wiih whom he n^arched 
directly to the capital. The Tunisians perceiving 
the Italians, and taking it for granted that the 
king had been converted to Christianity, as his 
son asserted, a bloody batde immediately ensued, 
in which the forces of Hassan were overpowered 
by numbers, and many of them slain. The aged 
and unfortunate monarch was surrounded by Ha- 
xnida's troops, and carried prisoner intp the capi- 
tal, where he was closely confined. The next day 

- Hassan sent to request his son to come to him, and; 
to hear what he had to plead in his own behalf; 
but (lamiiia absolutely retused to see him, and dis- 
patched executioners, who gave him only the 
choice w nether he would suffer death, or have his 
eyes put out. As he preferred the latter, he was 
deprived of sight by having a red-hot lancet thrust 
into hiseyes, and left to languish in grief and misery. 
We shall not pretend to give an account of tha 
various depositions, assassinations, and other cala- 
mities, that befel tie beys of Tunis, and which 
could not interest the minds of our readers. In 
order, however, to efi^ace the melancholy impres- 
sion which the b&rbarous and inhuman action we 
have been relating may occasion, we shall call the 
attention to the instructive and important lesson 
given by a Mahoinet hey of this kingdom to an 
Ibrahim dey of Algiers. The former had amassed 
great riches; and was celebrated for his gi^eat 
knowledge in chemistry, and for having discovered 
the long-sought lor philosopher's stone. But it 
happened, notwithstanding his pretended learning, 
that be became disagreeable to his subjects, by 
whom he was dethroned. On this occasion, he 

had recourse to Ibtahivn, avA i^io^^Vsd that he 
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wouM assist him in regaining possession of his dig- 
nity and authority. To his solicitations the latter 
acceded^ on condition that he would communicate 
to him the secret of which he was said to he in pos-' 
session. Accordingly^ when (he Tunisian was re- 
instated in his kingdom, the Algerine demanded 
the fulfilment of his engagement. Mahomet, 
therefore, in consequence of his promise, sent to 
Ibrahim spades, hoes, and other instruments of ^ 
agriculture, and informed him, that these were the 
instruments of that real magic, which produces so- 
lid riches, and converts every thing into gold. 



CHAP. XVI. 
Tripoli. 

THIS stat^, though tributary to the Porte, a3- . 
sumes the title of kingdom, and receives its 
appellation from the metropolis called New Tri- 
poli, to distinguish it from the ancient city in Phos- 
nicia, which still retains its original denomination. 
This kingdom, which includes the desert of Barca, 
and the rest of Barbary, is bounded on the east by 
Egypt, on the north by the Mediterranean sea, on 
west by Tunis, and on the south by Nubia, and 
extends about twelve hundred n^iles in length, but 
is of very disproportionate breadths. In this coun- 
try there are no rivers of consequence; nor is its 
coast distinguished for any natural curiosities, ex- 
( ept the gulph of Sydra, denominated the Syrlis 
Magna, in order to distinguish it from the Syrtis 
Minor, which lies on the coast of Tunis. 

Tripoli is divided into maritime and inland ; and 
the worthless inhabitants of these ^^^•a.V. ^\^\.\\Oo^ 
ure dcsiguAtcd by the ocWous cVi^i^V^i ^INiw^'i^^^^ 

Fi5 ^"^^^ 
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rates in the former, and robbers in the latter. The 
chief cities and towns arc situated along the coast; 
but few of them merit any particular description 
being in general thinly inhabited, meanly built, 
and ruined on the one hard by the exactions of the 
government, and on the other by the depredations 
of the plundering Arabs. 

Tripoli, the metropolis of the kingdom, is situa- 
ted in fourteen degrees thirty minutes of ea^t lon- 
gitude, and in thirty-three degrees five minutes of 
^orth latitude, and is a small, but populous place. 
This city stands 6n a sandy situation by the shore, ' 
and is surrounded by high walls, flanked with py- 
ramidical towers. It has two gales; one fronting 
the north, or sea-side, the other the south, or in- 
terior parts of the country. To the east is a group 
of rugged rocks, on which are to be seen the ruins 
of some ancient forts; to ihe west is a strong cas- 
tle, surrounded with fortifications in tlie modern 
style, and defended by cannon of uncommonly ' 
large dimensions. Old Tripoli lies at a small dis- 
tance, almost in ruins"; and is chiefly remarkable 
for having been the birth-place of the Roman em- 
peror Severus.' ' 

New Tripoli was built by the natives, who gave 
it the appellation of Tarabilis, or Trebilis. It was 
once a place of great trade; and being filled with 
a number of capital edifices, exceeded all the 
neighbouring cities in opulence and beauty. It 
retains, however, very' fe\V marks of its ancient 
splendour ; and its grCat decay seems to have been 
occasioned by the wartt of wiater arid corn, two of 
the principal necessaries 6f life. Its limits are be- 
come very contracted ; and the houses liretnean, 
low. and irregular. ll, t\e\e\Vhele8s,' contains 
sonw mo/junjent5, that cVvuc^vV-i ^tiW.T>^ ta^jivcv:- 
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cence ; particularly a noble triumphal arch, part 
ot which lies buried in the sand, though enough of 
it is still visible to excite our admiration of its ele- 
gant architecture. This structure was composed 
of the finest marble ; and it is evident, that the 
whole had been executed according to the purest 
models of antiquity : over each of its four gates Is 
a triumphal chariot, in one of which, Alexander is 
represented drawn by two sphinxes. 

This arch is almost entire ; and it seems to be 
indebted for its preservation, rather to the effects 
of superstition, than to the substance of which it 
is formed ; a tradition having prevailed for a num- 
ber of ages, that its demolition will be attended 
with some dreadful calamity. In order to Esta- 
blish the authenticity of this foolish and idle story, 
the natives shew a stone, almost separated from 
.the building, which they confidently affirm was 
dii^placed by the command of one of their princes, 
whose workmen were immediately alarmed by an 
earthquake ; but persevering in the attempt, not- 
withstanding this salutary and supernatural admo- 
nition to desist, they were all buried under an im-, 
mense cloud of sand. 

The Franciscan friars, with several other orders 
of monks, liave settled in New Tripoli, where the 
ibrmer have a handsome church, convent and hos- 
pital ; the last of which edifices is too often ren- 
dered necessary, on account of the malignant and 
pestilential disorders which infest the city.* Near 
to the walls is an ancient burying-place, where 
urns, medals, and other relics, are frequently 
fpiind. Notwithstanding the baftenness of the 
soil; the surrounding country is adorned* with a 
number of handsome villas, the christian &Uvei 
(who are, however, noluuva^w\x^^^^vcv^^\s\^^vv^- 
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ed in cultivating the gardens. .The principal 
trade of New Tripoli consists oF linen, great quan- 
tities of which are manufactured by the inhabi- 
tants ; but they place their chief dependance on 
their consairs, who are more mischievous and des- 
perate than any other nation on this piratical 
coast. 

The grand seignor sends to Tripoli a pacha, 
who is not merely a titular vassal of the Porte, but 
really under subjection and tributary, • Their ava- 
rice, however, and the sums they are obliged to 
send to Constantinople, have loaded the people 
with such heavy imposts, that most of the inhabi- 
tants are reduced to the lowest state of indigence 
and misery. 

This kingdom, lite the rest of Barbary, after 
being freed Tirom the Roman yoke, passed succes- 
sively into the hands of the Vandals, the Saracens, 
and the sovereigns of Morocco, Fez, and Tunis, 
till the natives, weary of their slavery and oppres- 
sion, resolved to rid themselves of the tyranny, 
and lo elect a monarch from their own number. . 
Of these kings, nothing is recorded worthy of no- 
tice. Tripoli, afterwards fell into the hands of 
the Arabs, who came from Egypt, and who car- 
ried awi^y a great number of slaves, both from the 
kingdom and the capital. It again became sub- 
ject to a king of Tunis, named Bucamen, whose 
tyranny and oppression being intolerable, the Tri- 
politans threw off the yoke, and a second time 
chose a monarch from their own citizens. The 
•newly-elected sovereign, finding himself raised 
from among his equals to the summit of power and 
greatfteis, acted the tyrant in tfis turn, and was 
murdered, 

T^e natives initned'valdy c\\os^ ^t^o^iftsimawwOev, 
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against whom Ferdinand, king of Castile and Ar- 
agon, sent a powerful fleet and army, under the 
command of the count of Navarre, who laid siege 
to the capital, which he took after a vigorous as- 
sault. The sovereign of Tripoli, with his family 
and friends, retired into the castle, where he sur- 
rendered on honourable terms; and was sent with 
his wife and two sons to the emperor Charles the 
fifth, who restored him to his former dignity, on' 
condition of his becoming tributary to him. This 
monarch rebuilt and repeopled the place, which 
he continued to hold in the emperor's name, till 
the knights of- Rhodes were expelled that island, . 
and obliged to retire into Syracuse, when Charles 
bestowed on them Malta, together with the city 
and casile of Tripoli. 

They continued in pO!>session of the kingdom 
till the reign of Solyman, who under prete^ice of 
its having been taken during a truce, sent against 
it a very powerful armament under the command 
of Sinan Dassat, to whom were joined in the expe- 
dition the celebrated Salha Rais, «nd the no less 
famous Dragut. With this fleet Sinan sailed for 
Tripoli, which he attacked with all hi^ forces, and 
of which, at length, he obtained possession, after 
it had been in the hands of the Christians above 
forty years. Dragut being left as governor for the 
Porte, strongly fortified the city and castle, and 
erected two fortresses, which he supplied with ar- 
tillery and ammunition. By this means it became 
one of the strongest cities in Africa, and the. ge- 
neral retreat of the Turkish corsairs, that infested 
the coasts of Italy, Sicily, Naples, and Spain. The 
knights, some time after, endeavoured to repos- 
sess themselves of Tripoli, but suffered a re^uls^ 
fronts the Turks. 
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But, at length, the Turkish government becom- 
ing extremely oppressive and intolerable, bn ac- 
count of the avarice and tyranny of the paciias de- 
puted by the Porte, a general revolt was excited 
both in the city and country, at the head of which 
was a certain marabou, named Sid Hajah. Not 
being, however, sufficiently careful in securing 
foreign assistance, he was attacked and defected 
by the Turkish admiral, and at length assassinated 
by his own partisans. This revolt was no sooner 
subdued, than the grand-seignior having sent a 
new governor, who was a Greek renegado, and 
had obtained his dignity by bribes and intrigues, 
he took the reins of administration into his own 
hands. He did not, ho^wever, render himself en- 
tirely independent of the Porte, but agreed to pay 
an annual tribute to the grand-seignior, as an ac- 
knowledgment of subjection. This revolution 
gave rise to the mixed form of government, that 
still exists in appearance; but it is really absolute 
and despotic. The bey, who is elected by the 
militia, would seem to be the chief of a body of 
republicans ; but as he commands only slaves, he 
never has recourse to the divan, except on difficult 
conjunctures. 

Such was the case of Tripoli, when its capital 
was bombarded by the French ; which being the 
most important historical circumstance within our 
knowledge, it shall be concisely related. Louis 
the Fourteenth, king of France, being highly in- 
c'ensed on hearing that a Tripolitan corsair had 
captured a ship under French colours, and that a 
great number of his subjects were detained in a 
state of slavery, in spite of the remonstrances of 
the consul, ordered all his officers sailing in those 
seas to make reprisals. YuuwaxvX. XaVk^^cam- 
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mands, the marquis of Anfreville, meeting with 
six vessels belonging Tripoli, on the north coast 
of Sicily, immediately attacked them. Three of 
them, however, making all the sail they could, 
escaped unhurt ; but the rest, venturing an engage- 
ment, suffered severely, and were, at length, obliged 
to flee tothe island of Chios, inordfer to be refitted. 

Commodore Du Quesne was no sooner inform- 
ed of this circumstance, than he followed them • 
with a squadron of seven sail; and, after sending 
a message to the aga of Chios, in which he in- 
formed him, that he only ttjune in search of some 
Tripolitan pirates, who, m contempt of the most 
.solemn treaties, had committecT several flagrant 
outrages on the subjects of the king his master, and ~ 
hoped he would not protect such miscreants, com. 
pletely blocked up the port. This message being 
disregarded by the aga, the commodore imme- 
diately bombarded the place with such fury, as to 
make dreadful havoc among the inhabitants; but 
was prevented from entering the harbour by a 
strong stoccado, which the Tripolitans had con- 
trived to place in his way. Complaints of this 
hostile infringement of tlie Frehch being carried to 
the grand-seignior, almost occasioned a rupture 
between the two monarchs; but, through the ad- 
dress of the French ambassador at Constantinople, 
the matter was at length compromised, and arti- 
cles were framed so much to his advantage, that . 
the regency of Tripoli rejected them with the 
greatest indications of contempt. 

Upon this, Louis, who had taken care to pro.' 
vide a powerful armament against that republic, 
directed the fleet to sail for Africa, under thecoipr 
niand of the marshall D'Etrees, vice-admiral oi 
i'Vance; who^ being jo'vued b\ Vkqi Q»>>Dfc\^^'^- 
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dron^, appeared before Tripoli, on the 15th < 
June, 1685. The bombardment of the city ii 
stantly commenced, and a dreadful havoc bein 
soon made, the utmost consternation and disma 
prevailed among the inhabitants. They sent a v< 
nerable old man, near one hundred years of ag 
who had been dey of Algiers for tweiity-four year 
to solicit a peace on the most favourable terms li 
could obtain. The French commander demands 
two hundred thousand crowns, as an equivalei 
for the captures made from his nation ; and th) 
all christian slaves, who had been taken und< 
French colours, should be restored. To thes 
terms the regency acceded ; but some delays ar 
sing from the difficulty of raising so considerable 
sum, the ^demand was greatly reduced, and, ; 
length, satisfied in money, rings, and jewel 
The Tripolitans set all the French slavesTat libert 
and allowed the consul of their nation to enjoy pi 
cuiiar privileges and exemptions; and two of th 
principal persons of the republic were obliged t 
do homage at the court of Versailles. 

They landed at Toulon, and proceeded to th 
residence of the French monarch, from whom a 
supplicants theyexpected toexperience some marli 

^ of displeasure; but they were agreeably surprise 
by the polite reception which they every wher 
wet with. Of the many things which seemed t 
excite their notice and admiration, nothing struc 
them so much as the opera. They considered th 
music, the actors and actresses, the decoration; 
machines, nnd dresses, as a series of enchantment 
an assemblage of irresistible charms. Khalil, th 
chief of the embassy, who had been a corsair, w« 
§0 mach affected by the sight that -he exdaimec 

^* We should be ablt to d^Vetvd o\\u^Vi<^<^ %!^\n\ 

4» « 
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any enemy that might attack us, unless It were 
the opera ; against which we would not contend, 
but immediately lay down our arms/* 

The Desert of Barca, which is properly inclu- 
ded in the kingdom of Tripoli, adjoins to Egypt, 
and is of various and uncertain limits. It is for 
the most part only a barren tract of shifting sands, 
on which account, the Arabs, by Whom it is prin- 
cipally inhabited, denominate It Ceyrant Barka, 
or the road of wiiirlwinds. The greatest part of 
this country is parched up for want of water, and 
except in the neighbourhood of towns and villages, 
where the ground produces corn, maize, and mil- 
let, it is a barren and uncultivated waste; inso- 
much that the wretched inhabitants are as ill pro- 
vided with food and raiment as can possibly be 
conceived, find their very external appearance is 
jwfficient to terrify any stranger. Their aspect i^ 
lierce and ravenous, meagre hunger giving a 
linge to the complexions of the whole race; their 
garb is what they take from travellers, and tiie 
poorest of them have scarcely a rag. to cover their 
nakedness. As they are more necessitous, they 
are more desperate than other robbers, and they 
frequently extend their plundering excursions as 
far as Nuroidia and Libya. They commit the 
greatest cruelties on those ihat fall into their hands ; 
and the traveller who e«{capes naked vvilh his life, 
may consider himself veT^ mildly treated by those 
wretched miscreants. So indigent and impover- 
ished are these people, that they will frequently 
sell their children to the Sicilians and other Chris- 
tians, in order to procure the neces«sau^'5vQ>^\\^^. x 
The canton in which stood lV\^ Oa.m cA >\\«. v^'w^*' 
pfe of Jupiter Ammon, is e&Veeiaed >X\« ^xvo%V?k\\ 
9/jd dangerous ; beinj' almost wVvoWn con^^x^^^^ 
Vol. XIV. Gg ^^^"^ 
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burning sand^, and so light as to be easily raised 
by the least breath of wind. They are so scorch- 
ing tlial ihev frequently burn out the eyes of tra- 
vellers ; sink under their feet at every step ; stifle 
them in an instant ; and sometimes bury whole ca- 
ravans. The melancholy catastrophe of Camby- 
ses and his army, in his bold attempt against tha 
temple and oracle of Jupiter ; and the dangerous, 
but successful expedition of Alexander, will recur* 
to the minds of our readers. In short, the coun- 
try is a sandy desert, through which it would be 
difHcult to pass, except by the assistance of a cosi- 

Eass, or the direction of the stars; and the inha- 
itants conspire with its natural barrenness and 
inhospitality, to render travelling equally dan- 
gerous and unprofitable; and though it was 
once the route pursued by the caravans in their 
journey between Barbary and Mecca, they 
now carefully avoid this tract by taking a mor€f 
distant circuit. 

The coast of Barca is generally knov^^n by tfie 
name of Derna, and receives this appellatiou from 
one of its most considerable towns ai)d ports; and/ 
indeed, it is only in the maritime parts, tbat thes 
inhabitants have imbibed the smallest ideas of jus* 
tice or humanity, ar.d prof-^ss Mahomcjtanism. 
The rest, especially tilo^;e oi'tha desert, are a{mo;it 
entirely destitute of relijjiun, being as wild and 
uncultivated as the soil ««:oy inhabit; and nature 
seems to have viewed this region with peculiar 
aversion and disgust. 
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Malta. ' 

THIS small island, which was known to tfie 
Romans by the name of Mclita, lies in the 
Mediterranean sea, between the roasts oF Tripoli 
and Sicily; and, though only eighteen leagues 
distant from the latter, and about fifty from tho 
former, it is generally assigned, though witbou 
any just reason, to Africa. It w situated in the 
thirty-sixth degree of north latkude, and between 
th« fifteenth and sixteenth degrees of east longi- 
tude; and has the coast of Sicily on the north, 
that of Tripoli on the south, the Morea on the 
east, and the islands of Pantabarca, Linosa, pnd 
Lampedosa, on the west. It is gf an oval figure ; 
being about twenty miles In length, and twelve ii> 
breadth. ' 

Malta is principally a soft white rock, covered 
to the depth of a foot with rich earth, which pro- 
duces indigo, cotton, grapes, olives, figs, lemons, 
changes, and other fruit; but not a sutficiency of 
corn or wine for the inhabitants, who import these 
articles from Sicily. It yields pulse, roots, herbs, 
and culinary vegetables of every kind in great 
profusion; and abounds in pasture. To the 
north*west of Malta, and separated from it by a 
ciiannel a league and a half in breadth, is the island 
of Gozo, which is about eight leagues in circum- 
ference ; and in the same channel lie the smal{ 
isles of Comin and Comino. • The former is sup- 
posed to be the Hephestia, or Isle of Vulcan, of 
the ancients, and is a league in circumference ; 
the other is less. Lampedosa, tUe lA^^^Nxaaa. 's^ 
fiohmy, is situated at the dvsVaxvce ^ Xw^^M-^^^ 
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or thirty leagues from Malta, and at present is un- 
cullivatcrl and uninhabited, but exhibits the ruins 
of a castle and town. The reason of its having 
been abandoned is ascribed by some to the spec- 
tres and phantoms that haunt it ; but, with more 
probability, by others to the unwholesomeness of 
of the air. 

The southern coast of Malta abounds with rod^f 
and shelves, and has neither road nor harbour; 
but on the east side it possesses some commodioui 
havens, particularly Cali di Marco and Gala di 
Paulo. The most considerable, however, are 
those denominated Muzet and Marza, divided bf 
an oblong peninsula, on which is built a strong 
fort called St. Elmo, that defends the entrance a 
of both. When this island was taken possessioa 
of by the,knights, it contained only one city, thir- 
ty or forty villages, and the number of its inhabi- 
tants did not amount to more than twelve tho8« 
$and, including women and children. It has now 
four considerable towns ; Citta Valetta, Citta 
Vecchia, ancient Malta, and Citta Vittoriosa, or 
St. Michael ; all of which are well inhabited, ani 
strongly fortified. The hamlets have become po- 
pulous villages, and the villages large towns. The 
ports and havens on the coas.t have also received 
great impfovements ; and the whole island is 
every where so strongly fortified, that it has been 
able to resist and defeat all the power and efforts 
of the Otton)an Porte to the present period. The 
number of inhabitants is so increased, that, in 
1632, they amounted to fifty-one thousand seveo 
iiundred and fifty, exclusive of the knights of the ' 
<%vAQt\ and,' at iVus tivme, ^^^tt^'^\^'^vv(^\^£Mahl 
h estimated at umel^ v.V\ow%^vi^ «i>J^^« 

Jh^^ climate is e^cessweX^ >M3^> ^>i>«So. Vk «», 
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sioned by the reverberation of the rays of the sun 
from the high rocks (hat cover the island ; but dur- 
ing the greatest part of the afternoon, the wester- 
ly winds prevail, which serve to moderate the 
heat, and render the air taore salubrious. There 
are no rivers in the island, but some exccileivt 
springs of fresh water, and, where these fail, the 
people dig wells in the rock. The cities, how- 
ever, are chiefly supplied by rain-water, which 
tiiey preserve in cisterns. 

The city of Malta, formerly denominated Mc- 
Kta, from the great quantity of hqney which tlic? 
island produced, was once the capital. It is a very 
axK'ient place. Traditit)n says, that its cathedral,, 
^dedicated to St. Peter, was erected soon after Paui 
iiad converted the inhabitants to Christianity, and 
that the prefect Publius, who , so kindly received 
that aposde, was constituted the first bisiiop of 
this island. 

Citta Valelta, or, as it is denominated by the 
Italians, Citta Nuov^, is the most 9onsiderable city 
in Malta, and received its appellation from the ce- 
lebrated John de Valette, grand-master of the or- 
4er, who commanded it to be rebuilt in 1566, af- 
ter it had been destroyed by the Turks. It stands 
on a high and rocky ground, and is reckoned a very 
«ti;^ng place, not only on account of its advanta- 
geous situation, but also of the strong walls, dank- 
ed'with bastions, by which it is surrounded. Tiie 
streets are wide and long, and adorned with many 
public edifices. The houses amount to about two 
thousand, and are strong and lofty, with fiat sum- 
laits, after the eastern manner, and provided with 
cisterns and reservoirs of water. The surrounding 
country- abounds witli delightful gardens* x^^<yij^- 
cing all kinds pf firuils, ftowets, ^.tv^^cw^^*^-^ "^"^^ 
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kept in excellent order. Here were several nun- 
neries, convents, and churches, and a cathedral 
dedicated to St. John, the patron of the order, 
whose riglit hand they pretend to shew as a valua- 
ble relic. In this city resided the j^rand master, 
whose palace is a sumptuous edifice, and the larg- 
est and most magnificent in the whole island; and 
in it was held the general chapter orassembly of the 
knights of the first order. The hospital for sicL 
knights is also a superb structure, in which every 
person had a separate room. The patients were 
lodged in the most commodious manner, and not 
only attended by proper physicians and surgeons, 
but even served by the knights themselves, though 
of the highest rank and quality. The bizert, or 
prison, is a large and handsome building, and sui- 
ted to the vast number of slaves that were brought 
from the coast of Barbary, and out- of the Turludi 
dominions. 

At the entrance into the bay are two large roclcs, 
which advance into the sea opposite to Citta Vm- 
letla, on one of which stand the town and castle 
of St. Angelo, and on the other is Citta Vittoriosa. 
The former was once a strong and populous place, 
with a palace, and apartments for the knight^ but 
was almost destroyed by the Turks in 1365. The 
latter, which received its appellation from the pro- 
tracted siege is su<«tained against the Turkish tbrcet, 
is a strongly fortified town, a mile and half in cir- 
'cumference, and contains about one thou.sand two 
hundred houses, whi^h are chiefly inhabited by 
Maltese natives and marines. It has five or m 
small churches, one of which belongs to the 
Ciroeks, and a palace that served for a court to the 
€»fJlrer» of the inquisition. The town and harbout 
oJ St, Alicluel, common\j caWftd ^v^^^ V^Uxvd^ 
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is well fortified, and was chiefly inhabited by cor- 
sairs, who cruised against the Turks, 

In the church dedicated to St. Agatha, i<? a sta- 
tue of that female saint, in white marble, of ex- 
quisite workmanship. When the Turks Faid siege 
to the crty, the superstitious inhabitants fetched 
this image out of the church and placed it upon 
the ramparls,^where the saint was exposed to the 
£re of the besiegers ; and whilst she was whcxlly 
employed in protecting her votaries, and unmh>d- 
fuJ of her own safety, a shot carried off the little 
finger of her right hand. This statue is held in 
the greatest veneration by all the Maltese, as the 
protectress of the city and island. 

The natives, both men and women, are dressed 
after the SicHian fashion. The women are not 
talf, but handsome, sprightly, and witty. They 
are shy and modest in outward appearance, }et 
amorous, jealou«;, and revengeful. During the 
hot weather, most of the w<»mcn weaT no 
ether clothing than smocks and slippers in the 
houses ; but when they go abroad, they have lon^ 
▼ejJs, with linen drawers uruJer them. They 
dress their heads with a variety of ornaments, and 
plait and curl their hair in difl'erent forms. 

The men'are robust, brave, and warlike. In' 
' consequence of their iemperance and constant la- 
•bour, they attain to a great age; but they are ex- 
tremely proud and vindictive^ and tor a slight af- 
front will frequently assassinate one another. 

They are jealous; but before marriage they 
carry their intended spouses with confidence to the 
fwoiti public places, and affect to allow them a great 
deal of liberty. When married, however, ^iiey 
vratch their wives very strictly, and ibose >vho a\j- 
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proach them, have to dread the dagg^ or the po« 
niard. 

he natives, who are supposed to be of Arabic 
extraction, speak that language ; which, however^ 
* is pronounced so differently in different parts, that 
the Inhabitants of one [Parish scarcely understand 
those of another. But, in cities and towns, the 
French and Italian are principally used; and per- 
sons of rank, the latter especially. 

In their burials, they imitate the Grecian cus- 
tom of hiring women to mourn, who accompany 
the corpse with loud and hideous outcries, and ex- 
hibit the most ridiculous gestures. The nearest 
relations shave their hair, throw themselves on the 
body of the deceased, and send forth the most 
doleful lamentations. The procession is preceded 
by a number of the fraternity called penitents* 
masked, and followed by another retinue of priests 
and monks, some of whom carry the cross, and 
others torches in their hands. The rest of the 
funeral ceremony Is perofrmed ' after the mainnei 
of the Greek church. 

The forces of the island, exclusive of the 
knights and those belonging to their order, con-) 
(listed of the inhabitants, who may be reckoned 
about twenty- five thousand men capable of bear- 
ing arms, and well disciplined. At a given signal 
of firing three cannons, tliey were obliged to ap- 
pear under their proper standards, and in all their 
martial accoutrements. They had formerly long 
swords and daggers, bows and arrows, lances 
and pikes, which they handled with wonderful 
dexterity ; but under the discipline of the Maltese 
knights, they became no less expert in the use 
of Are- arm* Tiiey were reviewed every six 
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BBonths by the grand-master, or his depntj^ 
The commerce carried on here is- inconsicie- . 
y&ble, and consists chiefly oF wine and a fevr 
•rlks. A great quantity of corn is imported 
from Sicily, Alicant, and other places. But- 
what contribuUid most to the flourishing state 
of the island, was the residence of the knights of 
St, John af Jerusalem, commonly called the knights- 
«f Malta. 

If a Mahometan were to write the hfntory of 
this order, he would say that, in an island of the 
Mediterranean, there was an association of men, 
n^ho were sworn enemies to the religion of the 
prophet, and who waged eternal war with those 
that profess it, ravaging their coasts, and carry- 
ing them away as slaves; and that through zeal 
for Christianity, they engage to make no peace, 
nor enter into any truce with them. From sucrh 
^n account of the Maltese knights, people might 
be induced to blame their ardent zes^, and to tax 
k with the name of overstrained enthusiasm^. 
But they will do well to be cautiou^s in condemii- 
ing this instituti()n, till jhey have considered in 
ifvhat manner it was formed ; what was the end 
propo^d by this coiniuct ; and how it haii been 
fed by circumstances to support and maintain 
itself in a warfare, which -was its. essential and 
necessary occupation. In order to delend itself^ 
it was frequently obligcKJ to attack others. 

The grand master had the whole revenue ci 
Malta, and of the small islandvol Gozo, entire- 
ly at his disposal, over both of which, at his 
election, he was invested with the sovereign 
power during life. He stood next in^ rank to 
the imperial and regal dignity, and had the prece- 
dence of all olb^r sovereig\^ puv.c^s, ^.w^ ^s^v. ^ 
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the Romfsh cardinals, sending^ and receiving am- 
1)assadors like other crowned heads. To these 
. the popes added some other privileges. His re- 
venues arose from a certain tax on the island* 
including the duties op goods imported and ex- 
ported. These, with other pei;quisites annexed 
to the dignity, were supposed to amount to about 
sixty thousand crowns a year. He formerly as- 
sumed no higher title than that of " The humble 
servant of the sacred house of the hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem;" but this was changed for 
" The grand-master of the order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, prince of Malta and Gozo." He 
could not be deposed without the consent of the 
pope, nor could any other person decide a dis- 
pute or controversy between him and his knights. 

According to tradition, this island was once 
governed by an African prince, named fiattu^ 
an enemy of queen Dido, and from whose pos- 
session it passed into that of the Carthaginians, 
as may be inferred from the Punic inscriptions 
still visible. The Romans made themselves 
masters of it, at the same time that they subdued 
the island of Sicily. They were driven out, in 
the year 828, by the Arabs ; who were expelled 
in their turn by Roger the Norman, in 1190. 
From that period, Malta continued under the 
dominion of the kings of Sicily, till it fell, by 
the conquest of that island, into the hands of the 
emperor Charles the Fifth. 

The Christians, full of respect for those places 
where the miracles and mysteries of their religioii 
were performed, have alvrays considered it as a 
pious duty to visit them. The land, which they 
esteem holy, and Jerusalem the capital, beiqg 
fionqaercd and inhabited \>^ \^^ ^^\«f::«jx%» the 
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pilgrims ,were exposed to various acts of oppres- 
sion, which rendered the journey peculiarly dan- 
gerous and troublesome. Some Italian gentlemen 
and merchants, who had witnessed the ill treat- 
ment of the Christians, undertook to procure them 
a sure asylum in the city of Jerusalem, where 
they might not be exposed to the insults of either 
Alahomelans or Greeks. These, persons, wljo 
were natives of Amalphi, in th^ kingdom of 
Naples, taking advantage of the access given 
them by commerce to the court of the sultan of 
Egypt, obtained, about the year 1048, permission 
to erect a house or hospital at Jerusalem, near the 
holy sepulchre, for the entertainment and safety of 
pilgrims, together with a place of worship, where 
divine service might be performed after the rites 
of their own church. The chapel was dedicated 
to St. John the almoner. This establisment was 
supported h^ the alms collected in Italy, and 
other parts of Europe ; and they soon f-^umd 
themselves in a condition to erect another hospital 
for women, the chapel of which was consecrated 
to Mary Magdalene : from this small beginning 
arose the order of St. John of Jerusalem, which 
became the bulwark ofCiiristianity. 

In this hospital, the Christians of the Latin 
church were received and maintained, without 
any distinction of rank or nation. ^ Those who 
had been stripped by the banditti were supplied 
with new clothes ; and those that were lame or 
sick, or laboured under any infirmity or afflic- 
tion, obtained suitable relief from this charity. 
Among (hem was the' cekbiaV^^. Ci^\^^^» "*• 
Frenchman of Provence, wV\o, ^xcitft.>i>cv^ \xcrw^ ^ 
his arrival in Jerusalem, Y\ad Ae^xc-aXe.^ ^^^"^ 
to the service of the hospWai o« Sv.^^'ws^* ^^^^ 
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his singular piety, and tenderness to the pilgnim, 
had the care and management of that house oom* 
milled to him under the tille of adminislrator. At 
tlie same time a Roman lady, named Agnes, iuut 
the charge of ihose of her own sex ; and ibese 
two extended their charity not only to all Chris- 
tians, but even to unDelievers, w1k> went thitiier 
for relief. v 

The hospital continued in this state^ till Jerusa- 
lem was surprised, and almost destroyed, by the 
Turks or Turcomans, who put the whole garrison 
of the Egyptian sullan to the sword. This disaster 
obstructed all pilgrimages for a time; and (hose 
barbarians plundered tiie house of every thing of 
value, fiut aAer the city was taken by the Chris- 
tians, Gerard and Agnes had the consolation of 
teeing the hospital enriched witli liberal donations, 
and endowed with considerable revenues, which 
supplied ihem with the means of icicreasing and 
extending their benefactions. The number of th© 
hospitalers, both male and female, being consi- 
derably augmented, Gerard, in conjunction with 
Agnes, formed the design of persuading the bro- 
thers ^i)() sisters to renounce the world, and to 
enter on a monastic course of life. He framed 
^e rules of their order, wiiich were simple regu- 
lations, tending to the benefit of tlie poor, and of 
the pilgrims received into the hospital, and whicU 
were; approved and confiriued by Pope Pascal the 
second, who took this religious institution under 
his protection, and constituted Gerard rector i'or 
life. He died ^t an advanced age, ^esteeiued.and 
lamented by all Christians. 

On the death of Gerard, Raymond - p. 
Diipuy, a native of Davi^hiuy, and of an ' * 
Mijclent and noble fam'jij, \sa\i. uw^xa- \ ' 
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mously elqbted his successor, and is considered as 
the first grand master of the order. Though he 
saw himself at the head of such a numerous fra- 
ternity, he was sensibly affected with the distress- 
ful state of the Christians of Palestine, and the 
dangers and misery to which they were exposed.^ 
Vast numbers of them groaned under a rigorous 
servitude ; their toWns and villages were exposed 
to the continual incursions of the infidels ; their 
wives and daughters were sacrificed to the lust of 
their enemies ; the men were obliged to aposta- 
tize, in order to avoid death, or a slavery worse 
than death ; and the roads were so infested with 
banditti, as to render all communication and com- 
merce hazardous and. difficult. 

These considerations engrossed the thoughts of 
Raymond from the very moment that he was 
raised to his new dignity. He explained ihem at 
large in a general assembly of the people ; after 
which he proposed the project he had formed of 
constituting them a military order, and obliging 
theni to the exercise of arms, as well as of the 
duhes of hospitality and religion. Some difficul- 
ties occurred in adopting the plan ; but, at length, 
they were surmounted by the zeal which the 
Christians manifested for the defence of the Holy 
Land ; and as the greatest part of them had 
fought under the grand master, in the f^rst cru- 
sade, they were the more easily prevailed on to 
resume 4heir martial employments, when they saw 
that they might make the tumult of their former 
occupation accord with their pacific duties. The 
patriarch of Jerusalem granted ihetn ^ dvs.'^w^^- 
tion for the resumption of v arms, ov^ covi^\VNSi^\ ^ 
their using them only aga\n?»t iw^deX^. 
From that period, the ordet >w^% ^^'^^^^^ 
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three classes ; the first consisted of those who, 
by the nobility of their birth^ or the rank they 
had formerly held in ibe armies^ seemed best qua- 
lified for warlike operations, and for defending 
their religion and I he Holy Land, The second 
class comprehended such as had exercised the 
sacerdotal functions, in the capacity of priest or 
chaplain ; who, besides performing their usual 
offices in the church, and attending on the sick, 
were enjoined, each in his turn, to serve in the 
army as ministers during the time of war. The 
third class was composed of those who were nei- 
ther of noble descent, nor in holy orders; but 
were called serving brothers, and appointed to 
attend the sick and wounded, or employed in 
such inferior occupations, as the knights should 
think proper to assign them. These last, in pro- 
cess of lime, were distinguished from the rest, by 
a coat of arms different from the other knights ; 
but the dress prescribed to them all was black, 
with a white cross on the breast. 

Raymond, also, regulated the order and dis- 
cipline, with respect to elections, admission to 
the noviciate, reception, profession, and taking 
the vows; the form of vvhich was as follows, 
and was made at the altar : *' I do hereby vow 
and promise to the almighty God, the most 
blessed Virgin Mary, and to Sj» John the Baptist, 
by the blessing and assistance of Heaven, that I 
will pay true and sincere obedience to the su- 
perior who shall be established over me, and who 
shall be legally elected by our religion ; and that 
I will renounce all property, and ilefotc myself 
to perpetual chastity." As he withdrew his 
hand from the book, \V\e ^^rson who officiated 
at his admittance said, ** ^^x««w^^S'^,^^d J 



acknowledge you^ as a servant of the poor and 
the sick^ and as consecrated to the defence of the 
catholic religion/' On which the new knight 
replied, ** I acknowledge myself as such." In 
t^.is ceremony the gown and the sword were 
united. 

The knights soon gained such esteem and re* ^ 
putation by their valour and martial exploits, . and \ 
were so much honoured and encouraged by most 
of the christian princes, that many of the young 
nobility in Europe were desirous of being received 
into their order. This concourse obliged the 
master to make a further division, answerable to 
the principal nations to be admitted, which were 
eight in number, and called tongues. 

These were Provence, to which was annexed 
the dignity of the grand commander ; Auvergne 
to which was added the office of grand marshal 
of the order; France, to which belonged the post 
of grand hospitaler ; Italy, to which was united the 
office of grand admiral of the order- of Rome ; Ara- 
gon, which had the dignity of grand protector of the 
order ; England, to which was annexed the office 
of colonel-general of the infantry; Germany, 
where the grand bailiff and prior resided ; Cas- 
tile, to which was affixed the dignity of grand 
chancellor of the order. This division cont^ued 
in nearly the same form, except that the Tongue 
of England had been abolished since the reTor- 
mation, and its revenues differently applied. 

The use which these religious warriors made 
of their wealth and property, excited the libe- 
rality and admiration of many sovecei^^, V^^ 
gave tJiem funds in their k\i\^dotci% % ^xA ^'^ ^^"^^ 
lords and piom persons, who bec^^sJOcve.^ Vo ^^;^ 
Valuable legacies in every pa\V o^ ^NJiX^^^^-- 
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manage their property^ it was necessary to dis- 
patch to the different countries, proper officers 
chosen from the body. The knights who were 
thus appointed in the several parts of Europe, to 
take care of the revenues, were «denominated 
commanders, from the title of their commission, 
which commenced with the word commfndamus, 
we recommend to you ; and the houses or cora- 
munities, where those administrators resided, 
were called commandteries. The office was not 
for life, but during the pleasure of the chapter, or 
so long as they behaved themselves proj>erly. 

But as these commanders were sometimes 
found guilty of injustice, in appropriating to* ; 
great a share of the revenue to their own use, j 
they were afterwards placed under the cogni- | 
zance and visitation of superior officers, called 
priors, who were appointed by the assembly of | 
knights to inspect their conduct, and to be re- j 
sponsible for the proper application of the money *j 
received. From the nature of the office, the 
contributions sent to the chief place were styled 
responsions, and the administrators obtained the 
name of responsors, and* were engaged to trans- 
mit to Jerusalem the revenues of each coraman* 
dery, m conformity to the decree and ordinances 
of Uie general chapter. The bailiffs were only 
subaltern commanders, who acted for their su- 
periors, and farmed the coraman'deries for a cer- 
tain annual sum of money. Some of tliem were 
<;alled conventuals, resided in convent!^, and had 
the management of a quantity of land, the in-, 
come of which they paid to the commander, 
and had a stipend as»<v^T\^^ \N\^\cw Kw \3cvw Tnain- 
I finance by the gxaud wo^sVei, '\\v^ ^^tAN^Scv^^ 
^^'erG not compr^^vetvd^d vv. v>c.x^ ^\^^% >^^ 
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office beiqg of a higher natuFe^ and even superior 
to that of the commanders Ibemselves. These 
fiscal dignities were changed by time, but they 
became exceedingly lucrative. 

The use of the revenues, as at first appointed 
by the grand master and the chapter, was in- 
tended to support the hospitals, the knights, 
chaplains, serving brothers, the Christians who 
nrjade pilgrimages to the holy places, the sick, 
the lame, and the wounded : in a word, the 
property of which they were possessed, was de- 
signed to defray all the expences of the hospital, 
the brothers, and the church. In the next pJace, 
the revenues were to be appropriated to the pro- 
curing of arms, the paying of the troops whom 
they engaged in their service, and the purchasing 
of ammunition and Other necessary stores for car* 
' rying on war, guarding the highways, escorting 
pilgrims, and performing the various other duties 
of religion. 

The history of the knights is replete with heroic 
feats iiod martial exploits, performed as well by 
individuals as by generals. It ought, therefore, 
to be diligently read and considered by young 
persons, that bravery, which has become too me-, 
thodical, may no longer be restrained to common 
rules and servile modes of actings Jg maUets 
relating to internal affairs, rivalships, jealousy re- ^ - 
specting the government, stratagems to supplant 
each other, and the like, notwithstanding the mi- 
litary candour on which the knights piqued them- 
selves, and the importance they attached to these 
afiairs, they are to be considered merely as mo- 
nachal intrigues, and unworlb^ o^Vu^VoucAxsKfCNKsi- 
Under these impressions, wtt sYv^W vvw\^V^ o\^ 
what seems to have produced sotoa i^tKax^:^ 
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event, nr to have had an immediate or' indirect 
influence on the constitution of the order. 
* p. Gilbert Assalis, an Englishman, the 
- ' _■ fourth grand master, and a knight of sin- 
' gular courage and valour, had the mis- 
fortune to be prevailed on by the king of Jerusa- 
lem, to assist him with all his forces in the war 
against the Saracens in Egypt ; and for that pur- 
po^e borrowed the sum of one hundred thousand 
crowns on the credit of the order. He took the 
city of Balbeis, the ancient Pelusium ; but his 
Success not answering his expectations, nor the 
Vast debt he had incurred, he resigned his dig- 
nity, and embarked for France. He was blamed 
for his ambition in engaging in a war that was 
not holy, contrary to the institutes of the order, 
and for his prodigality of its treasure, which he 
consumed in a thort space of time. 

The affairs of the kingdom of Jerusalem be- 
came so desperate, through the imprudence of 
king Aniatri, and the valour and success of the 
great Safadin, that both the knights Templars 
(anolher military body) and those of Saint John 
were continually in arms against the powerful 
enemies of Christianity. Their forces being ex- 
hausted, required fresh and continuHl supplies 
from Kurope; to obtain which, Amatri sent am- 
"^bassadors thither, and he himself repaired to 
Constantinople, to implore the assistance of the 
emperor; whilst the general of Saladin was ra- 
vaging Syria and Palestine with fire and sword. 
Jobert, the grand master, with the assistance of 
his knigkts, and in conjunction with the Templars, 
marched against the enemy, and obliged the Tur- 
^Qmam to raise the sie^e of Arach, and to retire 
into the fflounlain* and dttt^%. Km^\x\, Vtfi>w- 
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ever, returned from Constantinople, without hav- 
ing obtained the desired relief either of troops or 
money. The grand master proved a constant 
friend to his son, after he ascended the throne, 
and obliged Saladin to retire, with great loss and 
precipitation into his own dominions. 

But a reverse took place soon after, and Jobert 
died of grief, occasioned by the melancholy situa- 
tion of the kingdom of Jerusalem. His successor 
fell bravely fighting at the head of his knights, 
dnd ended his government by a glorious death* 
The enemy being now in the heart of the king- 
dom, the chapter elected the brave Garner of 
Neapoli, in Syria, in the room of their deceased 
grand master. He signalized himself in that 
desperate*battle, in which Guy de Lusignan, king 
of Jerusalem, was defeated and made prisoner, 
the holy cross taken by the enemy, and most of 
the knights lost their lives during the engage- 
ment, or were afterwards put to death by order 
of Saladin. Garner fought till be was covered 
with wounds, and then escaped to Ascalon, wberd 
he died. 

The small remainder of the knights chose,, in 
his room, Ermengard, who was with difficulty 
prevailed on to accept the dignity at that junc<r 
lure. • Soon after his election, the victorious Sala- 
din entered the city of Jerusalem* expelled all 
the Knights Hospitalers out of that capi- * j^ 
tal, and the Latins out of Palestine, and i^'g.' 
abolished all th^ military ordei;^ that had 
4?een instituted in that country, for the safety 
Bnd security of pilgrims. The grand , master 
seeing his order <l6prived of their ancient habi-^ 
tation, redeemed about a thousand Christian cap- 
tives out of the hands of th^ cot\c!^«i^x »"wv^^^'^'^'***. 
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ported himself and his knights to the fortress of 
Margath, on the confines of Judea, which had 
been given them by the possessor, and which for 
a time becnme their principal place of residence. 
Here, however, they continued only till the tak- 
ing of the town of Acre by the Christians, four 
years after, the capture of which, in a great mea- 
sure, was owing to them. Removing thither, 
they acquired a more secure retreat ; and the 
place obtained its present appellation from the 
knights, and was called Saint Jolin d'Acre. 

Alphonso de Portuf^al, a descendant of the 
royal family of that kingdom, and the eleventh 
grand master of the order, soon after his election 
convened a general chapter, in which many pru- 
dent and salutary measures were agreed to, for 
the reformation of the knights, who were be- 
come remiss in their duty, and had accustomed 
themselves to a luxurious mode of life; and for 
introducing an aristocratical form, of govern- 
ment. Many of his regulations, however, being 
disliked by the knights, and considered as too 
rigorous and severe, he was not successful irt his 
attempt. Becoming, also, odious on account of 
his imperious behaviour, he divested himself oF 
liis dignity, and sailed for Portugal, in hopes of 
ascending the throne of that kingdom, where he 
was poisoned .by his brother in 1207. But be- 
fore hi<« abdication, he had obtained for his order 
several privileges and immunities, which might 
have procured hi ga esteem and respect, had* not 
his intended reformation occasioned anarchy an.^ 
confusion : the major part of the jcuights abso- 
lutely refused to obey him any longer, and, living 
i/i open defiance of his statutes, obliged him a|t 
pncc to abandoa both U\s p.\o\^:^V wA\»Sk ^\^x\vtY- 
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His depa'rture, however, did not allay the jea- 
lousies, nor terminate the divisions, which had 
been caused in the order : ^ dreadful quarrel 
happened between the Hospitalers and Tem- 
plars, whicli had nearly proved figital to both. 
The latter had expelled from a castle a vassal oF 
the former ; who were no sooner informed of - 
the injury, than, without farther ceremony, they 
dispatched a number of their knights, that scaled 
the place, and drove out the aggressors with the 
sword. These outrages iiiflamed both orders 
to such a degree as to produce a civil war, in 
which the friends of each interested themselves^ 
and made two considerable parties. There be- 
ing at that time no sovereign to restrain their 
resentment, the patriarch and some of the bishops 
iit length found means to persuade them to agree 
to a suspension of arms, and advised them to rd^t 
the controversy to the determination of the holy 
see. Accordingly, the pontiff exhorted them to  
lay aside their jealousies and dissensions, which 
were so inimical to the welfare of Christianity^ 
and so useful to the Turks and their other enemies. 
At length, the necessity of uniting against the 
Saracens, and of opposing their suc*cess, induced 
them to compromise the differences that subsisted 
between them, and restored harmony and dis- 
cipline. 

About six or seven years after this accommo- 
dation, died the king of Cyprus, whose sove- 
reignty descending to his son Hughes, with 
whom he was not on friendly terms, he bequeath- 
ed the government of the island to the knights 
of St. John d'Acre. Wealth flowed in to the 
order from different princes, who seemed well 
pleased with their servicer in ¥«\i&^\\va« *\N\^'^ 
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also obtained various new privileges from ihe 
popes Cel^stine the Third and Innocent the 
third; and more particularly from John^ kihg 
of England. The ambassadors, likewise, who 
had been dispatched into Europe to obtain fresh 
succours, returned with promises of a powerful 
armament both by sea and land. 

William de Castlenau, the eighteenth grand 
master, was a strict observer ot their religious 
duties and mariial discipline. During his govern- 
ment, the French monarch having caused the for- 
tifications of Ptolemais, Joppa, .Csesarea, and 
other places, to be repaired, returned into France; 
and left the care of Palestine to the new grand 
master, who accordingly fortified the monastery 
of mount Thabor in the form of a strong citadel. 
He also extended the domains of the order in 
that country, and strengthened the castle of Be- 
]Lhany, and other fortresses, with, numerous garri- 
sons, which became the support and protection oi 
the Christians. 

Hugh Revel, a native of Dauphinyt and the 
nineteenth grand master, greatly contributed, by 
his prudent and exemplary conduct, to raise the 
dignity of the order. He summoned a general 
chapter at Cssarea, where the abuses, which exr 
jsted in several commanderies^ were examined 
into and abolished, and priors appointed to in- 
spect them, and to transmit the revenues to the 
public treasury. A law was also enacted, pro- 
hibiting the knights from making wills, or leav- 
ing legacies to their domestics or others, without 
the permission of the grand master. By these* 
and such like precautions, they were enabled to 
act, on all occasions, with their accustomed bra* 
very an^ zeal, noiwitUsUuduv^Vh^ difficulties oc- 
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casioned by the remissness and indolence of those 
nionarchs, whose duty and interest certainly re- 
quired that they should have been supported. -r 

R6vel had just entered into the third year of 
his dignity, when Bendocdar, the newly-elected 
sultan of Egypt, threatened the knights with to* , 
tal expulsion from the country of Palestine. He 
accordingly attacked the castle of Ashur, which 
was garrisoned with one hundred knights, be- 
sides other troops, who defended the place with 
the greatest bravery till they were all cut to 
pieces; insomuch that the sultan could not en- 
ter the fortress, without passing over the bodies 
of those who preferred death to capitulaCbn. 
The next year, the sea-port of Joppa, and the 
castles of Beaufort and Carac, fell into the hands 
of Bendocdar, and the garrisons^ underwent the 
same fate. Antioch was surrendered by treachery, 
and nothing appeared but the dismal prospect of 
being expelled entirely out of the Holy Land. 
To complete their misfortunes, all their posses- 
sions in that country fell into the hands of the 
enemy, and the Christians, particularly those of 
the order of St. John d*Acre, were driven out of 
Palestine. 

After the capture of Acre, John de Villiers, a 
native of France, and the twenty-first grand mas- 
ter, together with the few knights that survived 
the loss of that place, embarked with all speed, 
and sought refuge in the island of Cyprus, where 
they made the city of Limisso their principal re- 
sidence. Here they settled for the present^ and 
Villiers convened two successive chapters, in 
which they consulted on the most proper means of 
improving their almost hopeless c6udvt\civ^» ^\n&^ 
pxiiveniing the total extinction g£ VVv^xt oi^-^x. 'Vtv* 
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grand master's speech, which brought tears from 
the eyes of every peuon present, was followed by 
^he protestations of all, [>oth old and youngj that 
they were ready to hazard their lives for the reco- 
very of their former possessions. The city of Li- 
misso had sulTered so much from the Arabian and 
Saracen corsairs, that some of the assembly pro- 
posed to take refuge in a more safe and convenient 
settlement in Italy, whither they had been invited. 
But ttiis advice was rejected by the grand master 
and senior knights, who considered it as inconsist- 
ent with the intent and meaning of some of theii 
statutes, which re(]uired that they should reside as 
near the Holy Land as possible, in order to be 
ready, whenever an opportunity should offer, to 
take up arms for its recovery. It was, therefore, 
agreed to remain in Cyprus for the present. 

At this settlement was not sudkiently large for 
containing a great mullilude of knights and their 
retinue, it was resolved that a certain number of 
those' gallies, which had conveyed them to the 
island, should be employed, under the command 
of some of the order, in traversing the seas, and 
carrying those who visited Palestine. Accord- 
ingly, many of them sailed from different ports, 
and, on their return, brought in several consider- 
able prizes taken from the in/idel corsairs, which 
were cruising to intercept and carry off the pil- 
grims. These augmented their naval force ; and 
the success which attended this enterprise, encou- 
raged them to build other vessels; insomuch that 
the knights, at this period, commenced their ma- 
ritime expeditions. 

This new employment was the more riecessary, 

MS it constituted at that lime their principal re- 

tource. Several princes, cotv%v4»iv^^v.Vv^wi as un- 
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necesary> after they had lost possession of the 
Holy Land, sequestered the lands and revenues 
which had been appropriated to their uae, and ap- 
plied them to what they denominated more pious 
and charitable purposes than supporting the 
knights in pride and luxury. This reproach warf 
certainly not unmerited; but the pope espousing 
their cause, obliged the kings of England and 
Portugal to revoke their sequestrations. 

The knights murmured when the head of their 
order did not exhibit sufficient ardour for naval en- 
terprises, which were extremely lucrative. This 
was sufficiently demonstrated during the govern- 
ment of their twenty-st^^^yid graod-master^ who 
was a pernon advanced in years, and fitter for 
being employed in monkish offices, than ruling a 
warlike people. His affected indolence, and ne- 
glect in sending the gallies after fresh captures, 
occasioned his being disliked and despised by th^ 
whole order. Complaints were made against hitn 
to the pope by the knights, who requested that 
they might depose him. He was, therefore, sum- 
moned before the pontiff; but died before his arri- 
val in Italy. 

Foulquier de Villarct, a Frenchman, and t\i6 
twenty-fourth grand-master, conceived the desiga 
of conquering the island of Rhodes, where . ^ 
the lords of Galla had erected themselves . ' * 
into petty sovereigns, and which was peo- 
pled with Turkish and Saracen merchants. Hav- 
ing, therefore, obtained the assistance of several 
christian princes, he embarked his knights, toge- 
ther with air the arms and effects of the order, and 
sailed from Cyprus on his intended expedition. 
H^ besieged the capital of the island for some i\v(\&\ 

Vol. XIV. I i V>3X, 
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but, at length, a general engagement took place, 
in which the inhabitants fought with the greatest 
bravery in defence of iheir liberty, their property, 
their wives and children, and every loing near 
and dear to them. The Saracens, however, were 
defeated, and compelled to abandon the field of 
battle, and to seek refuge among the islands of th« 
Arcliipelago. 

Having obtained possession of Rhodes, in me« 
inory of this signal transaction, which was so ho- 
fiourable and advantageous to the. order, they as- 
sumed the title of the knights of Rhodes. This 
conquest was followed by the reduction of 
eight or nine of less size and importance, for- 
merly called Rhodian islands, which, though 
, mostly barren rocks, formed collectively a petty 
kingdom. The order of the Tempkirs being 
suppressed, their lands and revenues were bestow- 
ed pn the knighis of Rhodes, who were thus ren- 
dered still more powerful. 

The success, which attended the order m tlieir 
cruises at sea, introduced a very Juxurious mode of 
life. Even "Villarel himself was strongly infected 
with the growing evil: his person was always sur- 
rounded with fawning parasites; and his table 
•erved with the most exquisite and costly dainties. 
He bestowed the vacant commanderies on his 
 worthless favourites, in prejudice of those who, by 
} their seniority or their merit, seenved best entitled 
I to them. He precluded all remonstrances and 
4 complaints, by denying access to his person ; or, 
iTif he vouchsafed an audience to any person, he 
i assumed the most haughty andarrogantcleportmcnt. 
J On account of the absolute and despotic authority 
" whiL-h 
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tfhich he exercised^ the grand-master was sam- 
xnoned to appear^efore a general chapter; but ro- 
fiising to obey, he was formally deposed. Villaret 
appealed from the decision of the assembly to that 
of the pope, who, in order to preserve his autho- 
lity over the order, restored him to his former dig- 
nity, on condition that he should voluntarily re- 
sign his office, after it had been thus honourably 
recovered. The grand.master accordingly ful- , 
^iled his agreement, passed the remainder of his 
life in Languedoc, and died in the bosom of peace, 
in his own country, where a marble monument 
was erected to his memory. 

Under the mastership of his successor Vjlle- 
neuve, the great concourse of knights rendered it 
necessary to enact a law, which declared that those 
should be incapable of every dignity, who 
had not resided a certain number of year^ in 
Rhodes, and who, during that residence, had not 
. served in war, or on board the ships of the order. 

A remarkable transaction happened under this 
grand-master. Among the many venomous crea- 
tures that infested the island, was a horrid iind 
frightful serpent, which inhabited a subterraneous 
cavern, from whence it made dreadful havoc 
among the cattle. Several Rhodian knights had 
lost their lives in endeavouring to destroy this mon- 
ster ; on which account Vilieneuve expressly for« 
bade any farther attempts to be made, and prohi- 
bited all from exposing themselves to its fiiry, un- 
der the severest penalties. This injunction they 
readily obeyed, except a knight of Provence, 
named Deodat de Gozan, who resolved, at the 
hazard of his life, to endeavour to destroy it, and 
thereby rid the island of this annoyance. 

I i 1> '^A9?iv»% 
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Having examined the dragon at a distance, be 
ob<;erved that the belly of the aijimal was without 
scales, and therefore determined to assault it in that 
defenceless part. In the mean time retiring to his 
native castle of Gozan, he caused a figure having 
a perfect resemblance to it to be made ; and accus- 
tomeil two young dogs to throw themselves on thei 
fictitious monster, witliout being frightened, and 
seize it under the belly, whilst he himself, in 
complete armour, attacked it on horseback with 
his lance. Having practised this exercise several 
months, he sailed back to Rhodes with his dogs 
and lay concealed till he found an opportunity of 
assaulting the serpent. Going to the place of its 
abode, he struck it with his lance, which recoiled; 
whilst he was preparing to repeat the attack, his 
hor>e, affrighted with ihe hissing and stench of 
the monster, started, and would have thrown him, 
had he not dextrously dismounted. He then drew 
his sword, and by the assistance of his. dogs, at 

' length, witl) much diHiculty and danger, gained a 
complete victory, and killed the dragon. 

This exploit was no sooner known, than Go* 
zan was surrounded by a vast crowd of inhabit 

- tants, and a great number of knights,\ who con- 
ducted him in triumph to the palace of the grand- 
master; but, instead of receiving applause and 

• commendations from Vllleneuve, as he expt cted, 
he was severely leprimanded for his disobedi- 
ence, and sent to prison, without being permit- 
ied to speak in his own behalf. At length he 
was degraded, and deprived of the cross and ha- 
bit of hi^ order; an indignity which he consi- 
dered as more rigorous than death. The grand- 
njostcr, liowever, who was of a generous dispo- 
sition. 
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sition, and *a great admirer of vaTour^ having' 
thus asserted his authority, readily received him 
again^ and conferred on him many signal fa- 
vours. He even appointed Gozan his lieutenant- 
general, and properly concluded that a person 
who had displayed such extraordinary valour 
and prudent conduct for the safety of the island* 
could not fail of being serviceable against the ene« 
mies ofChristianity. 

Gozan afterwards got himself elected grand* 
master^ by a piece of boldness^ which^ perhaps, 
never succeeded with any other person. Th# 
chapter being much embarrassed and divided in 
regard to the election, the old members wishing 
for a grave religious man, and the young ones 
desiring a warrior who might lead them to gain 
and to glory ; when it came to the turn of Gozan 
to give his vote^ he expressed himself to the 
following effect : " On my entering this assem* 
biy, I took a solemn oath, that J would not pro- 
pose any knight but such as I thought most wor- 
ihy of this important ofSce, and whom I believed 
to have the general good of the order at 
hearti After having seriously considered the 
present state of Christianity, and the continual 
wars which we are obliged to maintain against 
the infidels, and the firmness and vigour neces« 
iary to prevent a relaxation of discipline, I d^ 
clare that I find no person more capable than 
;myself, for undertaking this arduous ofSce, and 
managing properly the a^rt of our holy reli- 
gion." Finding that aU-iftie knights observed 
silence, he besan to eii|u|ierate bis former ex* 
ploits, recountmg more ^^^jecially the particula- 
rities of his conduct evel^'isince he had been 
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created llentenant-general. He concluded his 
speech, by addressing the electors in these words: 

• " You have already had a convincing proof of 
my government, and cannot but know what 
you may reasonably expect. I am, therefore, 
persuaded that, without doing me injustice, you 
cannot refuse me your voles/' To hazard such 
a proposal in an assembly of rivals, was a very 
delicate matter, and required a pure conscience. 
Gozan, however, was unanimously elected, to the 
great joy of the youthful knights, who consi- 
dered him as a hero; and he fulfilled the hopes 
which he had ventured to excite. 

His bravery and prudence added vigour to the 
league which had been formed against the Turks. 
He procured the command of the flc-et for the 
grand-prior of Lorn'oardy, a knight of great 
coura)(c and experience, who surprised the Turk- 
ish armament near the small island of Embro, 
in the Archipelago. An action immcKiiatel}' 
ensued, in which the Christians took one hun- 
dred aiid twenty vessels, and five thousand slaves. 
This great victory was soon followed by another 
gained over the Saracens of Egypt. Gozsm died 
at an advanced age, greatly regretted and esteem- 
ed for his many viitues. 

Ferdinand de Heredia, the thirty first . y. 
grand-master, who was elected through -.n^t' 
the interest of the pope, was also brave 
and valiant. In conjutiction with the Venetians, 
he attacked the city of Patras in the Morea, from 
which the former hud been expelled by the Turks, 
The place was vigorously defended; but the en- 
gines having effected a breach in the walls, Here- 

. dia eiJtered sv\urd in hand, and was followed by 

his 
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his knights. The grand-mastcr and the governor 
encountered each other ; and the garrison were all 
put to the sword. The success of this enterprise 
induced Heredia to attempt the conquest of the 
whole peninsula. In reconnoitering, however, 
the scite and foriificat ions of Corinth, which was 
the next place intended to be attacked, he was 
unfortunately taken prisoner by a party of Turk- 
ish soldiers, who stew his attendants, and sent 
him prisoner to the grand-seignior, without en- 
tertaining any suspicions of his being the grand- 
master. 

The three grand-priors who had accompanied 
Heredia from Marseilles, were no sooner inform- 
ed of this circumstance, than they offered to re- 
store Patras to the Turks on condition of his being 
releaised. But the sultan, who, by meajns of some 
deserters, had become acquainted with ihe dig- 
nity of his prisoner, rejected the proposals with 
disdain, and observed that^ as he was ^till pos- 
sessed of' the rest of Morea, he knew how to re- 
cover that city in less time than they had spent ip 
its reduction. This mortifying refusal, added 
to the disgrace of leaving their grand-master a 
prisoner in the hands of infidels, induced them 
to offer a considerable sum of money, besides the 
surrender of Patras, for his ransom, and to re- 
main as hostages till it should be paid. The 
Turks ageed to this proposal; but when the* 
three grand-priors-, with several knights, arrived 
at the castle of Corinth, where Heredia was con- 
fined, and told him, that they were come to set 
him at liberty, he said, " My dear brethren, 
leave an useless and superann^iated old man, 
whose life, by the course of nature, can be of no 
•long duration^ to die in hUcVvaAXVi\ ■axA^^^^'<^'^ 
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who are young and a^ctive, preserve yourselves 
for the service of religion." At length, when 
those who were permitted to speak, had endea- 
voured by their tears and intreaties to gain his 
consent, he replied, " If such a large sum must 
he paid for my ransom, let it not be taken from 
the treasury of the order ; ijiy family has been 
sufficiently enriched by my means, to shew to- 
wards me this mark of gratitude.'' 

This was a noble losson of magnanimity to the 
kniglits ; and it might have been expected that 
the Turks would have been moved by such a sin- 
gular instance of generosity. The only effect, 
however, it produced on the latter, was, that 
tkey condemned him to a more severe couline- 
ment, and sent him into a closer prison in Alba- 
nia, where he was kept, above three years ; and, 
at length,' was ransoned with the sums furnished 
by his family. 

At the end of the fourteenth and the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, the grand-masters were 
frequently obliged to quit Rhodes, and to ap- 
pear at the court of the popes, who interfered 
with almost every affair of the order. Their fre^ 
quent absence caused a great relaxation of dis- 
cipline in the island. The knights, also, were 
fond of these journies; during which they could 
exempt themselves, without scandal, from the se- 
verity of their rules. They were well received 
by the christian princes, and, on account of their 
experience, were frequently employed as arbi- 
ters in affairs of importance ; and they likewise 
negociated for themselves. 

The death of Gregory 4he Eleventh was fol- 
lowed by a schism between Urban the Sixtli and 
CJtment tt}e Seventh -, >nV\\c\x QjCKa^%\a\iM«d a divi. 

4 iBe»^. 
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sion in the order, some adhering to the former, 
and others to the latter. Heredia, however, at 
the head of the whole convent, publicly declared 
in favour of Clement. This conduct gave um-* 
brage to Urban, who deposed him from his 
office, and appointed one Richard Caracciola> 
grand-prior of Capua, to the dignity. At this 
time, therefore, there were two grand masters in 
the order, as well as two pontiffs in the church ; 
but most of the knights stedfastly adhered to 
tjieredia. 

During hi^ imprisonment, great abuses had 
crept into the order. The commanders and 
prions had assumed a kind of independency, 
9nd constituted themselves judges of what poN 
tion of their responsions should be tratHmitted 
to ihcf public treasury, without regarding the 
injunctions of the council. Many, withheld even 
the whole of their revenues. The order was 
so much in arrear, that Heredia was obliged to 
make a journey to Avignon, the residence of 
pope Clement, and to request that pontiff to 
interpose his authority, and to compel the stew.> 
urds to refund the wealth they had so unjustly 
withheld. Accordingly, three successive chap* 
lers were convened, in which the grand-master 
.presided, and represented, in the most patfietic 
planner, the danger to which the order and 
Christianity were exposed by those abuses, es- 
pecially at a time when the emperor Bajazet 
>eemcd to threaten both Smyrna atid Rhodes. 
These representations bad the desired effect; 
many offered to attend him to Rhodes; and 
others engaged to remit the arrears. due to the 
treasury. 

During the government q? TCiXfefttV ^'i^'*-' 
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iW'AC, the thir(y-5(eoond grand-master, Theodort 
^ p. Paieologus, despot of Morea, arrived at 
I ^(j*}* Rhodes, and offered to sell that penin- 
* sola to the order^ who readily acceded to 
the proposal. By virtue of this agreement he 
was to deliver up to them Corinth, Sparta, and 
the other principal cities of the province. The 
grand- master immediately appoint^ proper com- 
misiaries to take possession of those places, in 
tlic name of the knights of Rhodes. Accor* 
ingly, the magistracy and inhabitants of Co- 
» rinth, not doubting, but that, under the pro- 
tection of so powerful and watlike an order, 
they shouJd in a great mea<Htre be freed from 
the incursions and depredations of the Turks, 
received them with the greatest demonstrations 
of Joy. But at Sparta, the Greek bishop in- 
stigated the citizens to such a degree, that they 
dispatched deputies to inform the commissaries 
they wece resolved not to admit them into their 
city, and that, if they attempted to approach 
nearer, they should be considered as enemies. 
In consequence of this reluctancy of the inbabi* 
tants to submit to their government, the project 
was entirely abandoned. 

The tranquillity which had jfbr some time pre- 
vailed in the order and the church, was again 
disturbed by the successive attacks of the Turks, 
and of the Saracens in Egypt. The latter re- 
solved on the conquest of Cyprus, then in strict 
alliance with Rhodes, and demanded that Janus, 
the monarch of that island, should become tribu* 
tary to them. The grand-master assisted that 
king with men and mopey ; but the war terminated 
in Ihc loss of a great number of Rhodian knights, 

the 
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the total defeat of the efieminate Cypriots, and 
the captivity of their sovereign, who was carried 
prisoner into Egypt. 

Provoked at this conduct of the grand-jnaster, 
the Egyptian sultan was easily induced by his 
court to attempt the conquest of Rhodes^ the 
success of which expedition, he was told, would 
facilUate the redUctjjpQ of all the other islands 
of the Archipela^- He therefore appeared 
before Rhodes, with a fleet of eighteen gal lies 
and a number of other vessels. The grand- 
master hesitated not to offer battle to this ar- 
mament; but they, struck with consternalion 
and dismay, at the sight of so many ships under 
his command, rletired into a creek to defend 
themselves from the enemy, and sailed home- 
ward during the night. 

The sultan, indignant at his ill success, pre- 
pared a more powerful fleet, and landed in 
Rhodes an army of eighty thousand men, who 
were the choicest of his forces. These troops 
immediately marched to the capital of the 
island, whilst the fleet blocked up. the harbour, 
and prevented the arrival of any succours. The 
place was battered with a numerous train of 
artillery, and various attacks were made on the 
town; but the besiegers were always repulsed 
with great loss. The general having pursued 
his project till the greatest part of his army was 
destroyed, found himself obliged to raise the 
siege, and to re'cmbark the remains of his forces 
for Egypt. 

At length, Mohammed, the Turkish em- A r\ 
peror, determined to attack Rhodes, and ' '* 

committed the conduct of the enterprize 
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to Michael Paleologus, a Greek renegado of 
the imperial family, whom he had raised to the 
dignity of grand-vizIer. Accordingly, he tail- 
ed with one hundred and sixty large vessels, 
besides transports, in which were embarked an 
army of one hundred thousand men. These 
troops arriving on tlic coasts of the island, land- 
ed under the fire of their artillery. The rene- 
gado had every assistance necessary for so im- 
portant an operation. The Turks ha%'ing in- 
trenched themselves, summoned the city to stir- 
render; which being refused, the siege of the 
place commenced. Both sides, on this trying 
occasion, displayed the greatest fury and bra- 
very. Neither the extraordinary courage of 
the knights, nor the many repulses which the 
Turks sustained, could induce the grand-vizier, 
who dreaded the resentment of Mohammed, 
more than the Rhodian arms, to relinquish the 
cnterprize. 

Despairing, however, of obtaining possession 
of the city, so long as the brave Peter d'Aubusson, 
the grand-master, commanded^ he sent two re- 
negadoes as deserters, who promised to destroy 
him by poison, assassination, or some other 
. means. These villains procured access into the 
palace, and would have accomplished their ob- 
ject, had nol one of them been timely discovered, 
and, being put to the torture, confessed the 
whole design, and informed against bis ac- 
complice. This project havings tailed him, the 
grand vizier had recourse to another. He 
caused letters, which were filled with the most 
insolent ; threats and bravadoes, to be* thrown 
into the city. Some of them extolled the power 

and 
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and clemency of the Turkish suUan ; and re- 
presented the happiness that would result from 
«cchanging the tyranny of the Rhodian order 
for the mildness of the Ottoman government; 
^nrhilst others denounced immediate and inevita- 
ble destruction, if ihey refused the terms he so ge- 
nerously offered* 

These letters being treated by the inhabitants 
with the contempt they deserved, his^ next stra- 
tagem was an embassy to the grand-master. 
D*Aubusson, who wanted to gain time, for re- 
pairing the breaches made in the walls by the 
enemy's artillery, converted the embassy into 
a conference, which he held with one of the 
principal officers of the Turkish army. In this 
interview, the Turk divested himself of the 
fierce and haughty air natural to his nation, 
and exhorted the grand- master to capitulate, 
and not to suffer the valour of himself and his 
knights to expose them and a vast number of 
innocent inhabitants to the horrid and dreadful 
consequences of an assault. The grand-master 
replied, that if the vizier thought proper to try 
the fortune of an attack, he would find the want 
of walls and bulwarks fully supplied. "The. 
city," said the intrepid d'Aubusson, *' is strong 
enough, while defendec- by the knights, who 
have all one heart and one mind, directed to 
one §ingle object, the defence of the faith, and 
the honour and glory of their order. Men who 
do not fear death, are stronger than walls and 
bastions. ** 

This answer terminated the conference; but 
the refusal of the grand-master to surrender 
ihe place, produced an ill effect Oi\ %^N^t^ ^^ 

VqlTXIV. Kkj ^^^^^ 
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the order, who coroplained loudly of the ob- 
slmacy of d'Aubusson, and declared for an ho- 
nourable capiiulation. They had been moved 
to this by the picture drawn by the Turkish 
envoy, of the horrors committed in a town 
taken by assault; pillage, massacre, and the in- 
suits offered to wives and daughters. These 
cabals, which increased daily, being reported 
to the grand-master, he sent lor the disafiected 
knights to the palace, and, as if he no kmger 
considered them as brethren and members of 
the orders, addressed them as follow*: '' Gen* 
tlemen, if any of you do not think yourselves 
•ufliciently sate in this place, the gales are not 
io closely blockaded as to prevent me froni 
finding means to facilitate your escape from 
the city." After a short pause, he added, with 
an air of authority and indignation, " But if 
you wish to remain here, let me hear ,no more 
of capitulating, on pain of suffering immediate 
death/' These menacing words overwhelmed 
the knights with shame and confusion, and they 
knew not what to reply to the indignant grand- 
master. At length recollecting themselves, 
they tell at his feet, expressed the greatest con- 
trition for this emotion of weakness, anil gave 
him the strongest assurances, that they would 
defend the place to the last extremity. They 
accordingly displayed on all occasions such bra- 
very and intrepidity, that tliey seemed desirous of 
expiating by their blood the weakness of which 
they had been guilty % D'Aubusson,set Ihem an 
example, as he always appeared in the most dan- 
gerous post. 

The vizier, bijl'ly indignant at the answer rr« 
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ceived from the grand master, denounced de- 
struction against the whole order, and ordered 
ja number of spikes to be fixed at the head of 
his camp, resolving to impale every one that 
fell into his hands. The fire of the artillery re- 
commenced with still greater furj ; an assault 
was made on different parts of the city, and, itf 
spite of the efforts of the besieged, the Turk- 
ish-standard was placed on the rampart? This 
circumstance produced -a new kind of com- 
|>at on tiie top of the walls. The grand-mas- 
ter, at the head of his' knight, mounted the lad- 
der with their half-pikes in their hands. They 
encountered an obstinate opposition from the 
Turks ; but, at length, were successful in forcing 
them to retire. These were succeeded by a 
resolute corps of janissaries, whom the grand 
vizier had dispatched thither, with the promise 
of an ample reward, if* they should kill d'Ait* 
busson. They soon distinguished the grand-^ 
master by his gilt armour, and attacking him» 
in spite of the knights by whom he was sur- 
rounded, wounded him in different parts of the 
body. Those of his order, seeing him covered 
ivith blood, begged that he would retire to a 
place of safety ; but he replied, that he was de- 
termined to die honourably for the cause of re- 
ligion and of his people. This resolution in- 
spired the knights with new vigour; they fell 
with redoubled fury on the Turks, cut in pieces 
all that opposed, and struck the rest with such 
consternation .and dismay, that neither the 
threats nor the entreaties of the vizier could 
prevent them from a shameful flight. The 
Rhodians eagerly pursued them, aud V\\J«?iL 
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vast numbers. They were obliged to abandon 
their camp, and, being completely routed, re- 
tired to their ships in confu-Mon. The ^rand<^ 
vizier, giving all up for lost, «et sail for Constan- 
tinople. 

In the beginning of this year happened a y. j^ 
violent earthquake, which greatly endan- |Aj' 
gered the cily and island. 'I'he sea broke 
in, and overflowed a great part of Rhedes. Se- 
veral other shocks were fell successively during 
the same monlh ; but the most dreadful took place 
on the tenth of December, at midnight. Several 
churches, the grand palace, and many other publb 
edifices were greatly injured; and the ground 
heaved and undulated in a terrifying manner. 
The Rhodians, who had a tradition that their 
island arose out of the sea, imagined that it 
was about to sink into it again. The grand- 
master, taking advantage of the general conster- 
nation, reformed several great enormities^ which 
existed in the order. 

Whilst d'Aubusson was thns employed, he 
received a message from Zizim, the late em- 
peror Mahommed's son, whom his brother Ba- 
jazet had defeated. This prince implored the 
aid and protection of the order^ and begged an 
asylum from the grand-muster. His request 
was readily granted, and he was received with 
all the marks of honour due to his rank. Sooa 
after a minister arrived from Achmed, the fa- 
vourite vizier and general of Bajazi^t, to propose 
a negociation of peace with his master, with 
offers of his mediation, if d'Aubusson would' 
send an embassy to Coni^tantinople. It was 
esLsy to perceive by these artt'ul proceedings, that 

liajazet. 
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Bajazet wished to have his rival dispatched by 
poison or the sword. lyAubusson, therefore, 
dismissed this authorized assassin, and answered 
that he was ready to accept the offer made him, 
provided the emperor demanded neither vassal- 
age nor tribute. Accordingly, he dispatched 
two of his principal knights to Bajazet, who re- 
ceived them with every mark of distinction, and 
iippornted Achmed and Michael Paleologus to ; 
negociate the peace. By the treaty which they 
concluded, the grand-master engaged to retain 
Zizim in bis power, under a sufficient gaard of 
liis knights ; and that he should not deliver him 
up to any other prince, who might take occasion 
to disturb thar government of the sultan. In 
consideration of this service, the Ottoman mo- 
narch agreed to pay thirty-five thousand ducats 
snnoally into the treasury of the knights, for the 
maintenance of the prince, and ten thousand 
dacats a year to the grand-master, for the da« 
nages occasioned by the Turkish forces in the 
island of Rhodes. 

This treaty sullied the reputation of d*Aubus* 
son. The unfortunate Ztzim complained loudly 
that this base contract was in open violation of 
the safety which the grand master had promised 
him. Many look occasion to throw severe re- 
flectioRs on d*Aubusson, for having sold the li- 
berty of a prince who had put himself uiider his 
protection, and, for the sake of an inconsiderable 
tribute, engaged to become the gaoler of Zizim, 
in favour of a tyrant, and an irreconcileable 
enemy of Christianity. Pope Innocent the Eighth, 
however, was so far from censuring this politic 
conduct of the grand-master^^ thiit he made \\ce^^- 
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ing overtures that hist nuncio should lake upon 
him the. custody of the unfortunate prince ; and 
Represented that if he had Zizim in his power, 
he could speedily terminate the wars that raged 
between Christian princes, by uniting them in 
a league against Bajazet. D'Aubusson made 
several just and strong objections to this pro- 
posal ; but finding the pontiff resolute and in^ 
flexible, he at length sent two of his principal 
knights to treat with his holiness about this mat- ^ 
ier, and to obtain for himself and liis order the' 
most advantageous terms. 

The pope agreed, if his demand should be 
complied with, and Zizim delivered into his 
hands, that, in case Bajazet should withhold the 
payment of the yearly sum stipulated for the 
maintenance of the prince, on * account of this 
treaty, he would supply the /leficiency^ by cup- 
pressing the two orders of St. Lazarus and St 
Sepulchre, and bestowing their revenues on the 
knights of Rhodes. Nor in this contract was 
the interest of the grand-master forgotten : oa 
the delivery of Zizim by his plenipotentiaries, 
d'Aubusson was to be created cardinal, and the 
nuncio of his holiness in the East; dignities 
which, however unfit for a secular sovereign, 
and still less proper for the chief of a military 
order, were, nevertheless, actually conferred. ' 
... Thus was the unfortunate printe bought and 
sold by those persons from whom he expected 
to receive . kindness and protection. But this 
perfidy did not equal the treacherous and inhu- 
man treatment, which Zizim received from In- 
pocenL's immediate successor, Alexander the 
/Sixths whp, ai few years after, caused him to be 
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closely confined in the pfison of St. Angeh, anc!^ 
for the. sum of three hundred thousand ducat9, 
that Bajazet engaged to pay him, ordered the 
prince to be privately poisoned. Thus was the 
grand master originally (he author of the death 
of the unfortunate Ziziro. 

Notwithstanding the brave defence of d'Au- 
busson, the Turks still desired to obtain pos- 
session of Rhodest. Solinton, the present empe* 
TOT, having made himself master of Belgrade, 
resolved to follow the plan of his late father 
Seliro, and to attack that island. He therefore 
made the necessary preparations for a siege, and 
appointed the several officers who were to com- 
mand it ; but before he proceeded to extremities, 
he sent friendly invitations to the order. In the* 
mean time, the knights, at the head of whom 
was Viliiers de I'IsTe Adam, the forty-second 
grand niasler, elected in 1320, employed them- 
selves in preparing to repel the intended in- 
vasion. At length, Soliman sent the order a 
declaration of war to the following effect: " The» 
continual ravages which you commit against our 
faithful subjects, and the injury and indignity 
thereby offered to our imperial majesty, oblige 
us to send our express commands, that you im- 
mediately deliver up to us the island and fortress 
of Rhodes. If you shall readily consent to per^ 
form the same, I swear by the omnipotent Creator 
of heaven and earth, and the great prophet Ma- 
homet, that every kind df favour and good treat- 
ment shall be sliewn you. But if you delay to 
obey these orders, you shall all feel the ven- 
geance of our' fbrmidabie sword ; and the tow- 
ers, bastions, and ediiic^s of tUe island oC 
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Rhodel be levelled with the gras« which grow« 
lit the bottom of these fortifications." 

This Jeciarallon was soon followed 'by a large 
and poVverful fleet. The army consisted of two 
hundrod thousand men, ancl was commanded 
by a joung oflicer named P^rrhas. The Turk* 
landed without opposition, and immediately in- 
vested the city. The trenches were opened, and 
the enemy raised a clrong battery, which was 
soon dismounted by the ^re of the besieged. 
This advantage was followed by frequent sallies* 
in which great numbers of the Turks were slain. 
The same efforts and opposition were daily re- 
peated, and the janissaries experienced such a 
superiority oi* skill and bravery, that they com- 
plained they had been brought thither to be 
slaughtered. These murmurs produced a ge- 
neral mutiny among the soldiers, ainl a singular 
contempt for their commander, who apprised 
the sultan of these circumstances, and assured 
l^im that his immediate pre>yence was necessary 
.to prevent a general defection. 

This disa;4reeable intelligence determined Sol^ 
man io sail to Rhodes, and command the siege 
in person. Having, therefore, reached the camp 
at the head of fifteen thousand of his best 
troops, who had accompanied him from Lycia, 
he ordered thdi whole army to appear before him 
without arms or accoutrements. He then caused 
them to be surrounded by .his escort, whilst he 
stood on an in)perial throne, from whence lie 
might be seen and heard by every soldier ; and 
whilst his countenance darted indignation against 
the offenders, he harangued them in the most 
<fpprobrio\Ji% ^nd menacing manner^ and cojpcluded 

his 
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his speech with IhreateniDf; them with exemplar 
ry punishment. On a preconcerted signal, the 
fifteen thousand armed men drew their sabres, 
and held them suspended over the heads of the 
culprits, as if they designed to put them to death. 
All the *geinerals immediately approached the 
'throne with the most abject humility, and inter-' 
ceded for them ; while they all fell on their 
faces, and begged tor mercy. The sultan, who 
only wished to reduce them to duty, sudered 
himself to be appeased. * ''In compliance with 
your intreaties,'' said he to the generals, '* I 
^all suspend punishing the guilty, but let them 
^ seek pardon on the bastions and bulwarks of the 
«nemy.'' .This declaration had an instantaneous 
effect:. the assault which took place after this 
scene was terrible, and \yas followed by others 
no less murderous. 

The siege was renewed with redoubled vigour, 
and the knights made inciedible efforts to de- 
fend the place. Soliman perceiving that the 
city was covered with fortifications, which com- 
manded all his batteries, ordered an immense 
quantity of stones and earth to be collected, and 
mounds to be raised, from whence they might 
keep up a constant fire of artillery. The besieged, 
however, who discovered in what manner they 
planted their batteries, demolished them with their 
cannon. Towers were frequently destroyed/ 
breaches effected, and assaults made; but the 
Turks were always repulsed. In short, Soliman, 
in all probability, would not have been more 
successful than his predecessor Mahommed, had 
he not found a traitor in the town, and even in 
4he council, who gave him infiormatiQin of everf 

Vol. XIV L I Nicix^v^ 
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thing that passed, and made him acqoa 
with the measures he oQght to pursue, 
member of (he order was stimulated to ooi 
such aa act of perfidy, by motives of jeal 
and revenge for not having been elected gi 
master. He was, indeed, detected and pn 
ed with death ; bat having been entrusted 
the care of procuring projrisions and amo 
tion, (he town, by his malicious treachery, 
found to be destitute of these necessaries, ^ 
hastened its surrender. 

The terms of capitulation, which were t 
vourable as could be expectjsd by a city red 
to the last extremity, were scarcely condi 
and ratified, before a numerous fleet was per 
ed sailing towards the island, which it was 
posed came from Europe. It proved, how< 
to be a Turkish armament, wUh a fresh 
forcement of troops, sent fibm Persia to re 
those who were wort) out with the fatigues < 
long and bloody a siege. Had they arr 
sooner, it is probable the sultan would not I 
granted them so favourable a capitala 
though he continued faithfully to observe 
Soliman gave the grand-masters everal mar 
his esteem and respect, and assured him, th 
was not without reluctance he compelle 
brave a Christian at his years to abandon hi 
bitation. 

Villiers, though oppressed with grief, did 
fail to provide lor the safety of those who 
ted the island. He gave orders for the emlx 
tion of his people, which was eflecled in 
night. Besides the knights, more than 
thousand of the inhabitants followed tKe foi 
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of the order> all of whom the grand-masier saw 
safely on board, before he left the shore. They 
set sail for Candia, where having arrived, after 
silvering a most violent storm, they proceeded 
towards Italy, and, at length, arrived at Messina. 
When their landing was announced, they were 
immediateM^ surrounded* with all the nobility and 
principal officers of the city, who went out of the 
place to meet them. Instead of the religious 
flag which they had hitherto used, they hoisted a 
banner on which was represented the blessed Vir- 
gin with her dead son in her arms, and this in- 
scription : Ajfflictis spes tdtima rebus — the last con- 
solation in adversity. The people seemed to 
lympathize with the venerable leader, no less^ 
admirable for his fortitude under misfortunes^ 
than for the glory which he had acquired by the 
noble defence ot Rhodes. The viceroy offered 
him, in the name of the cimperor Charles the 
fifth, the town and harbour of Messina, as a place 
of shelter and retreat. 

In the midst of gloomy silence he was conduct* 
ed to the palace, while regret, for being obliged 
to deliver into the hands of the enemies of Chris- 
tianity an island, in vvhich his predecessors had 
reigned with so much glory, was exhibited in his 
words, actions, and even looks ; but he did not 
suffer his grief to lesseo his authority and cir- 
cum^ection. He provided every assistance and 
accommodation for the sick and wounded, on 
whom he bestowed the utmost care and atten- 
tion. When his followers were- a little recovered, 
be agi^in set sail, and proceeded to the gulph of 
Bata, virhere he disembarked, and went to see 
(jirhst hopes would be afforded hii^ by the po^e. 

If 1 2 K^\\^xv 
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Adrian (he Sixth received him with all the marb 
of lionour and esteem, which his merit and dip 
niiy deserved. Having given him all the praia 
due to his conduct and bravery, he assured hin, 
that nothing should be wanting on his part ti 
preserve an order so useful and advantageous to 
the welfare of Christendom. 

Adrian, however, dying, was succeeded bj 
Julius de Medicis, a knight of their order, to the 
no small joy of the grand-master and his people^ 
who could more safely depend on his assktaiice 
end friendship; than on the fair promises of hii 
predecessor. They were not disappointed in 
their expectations, for never did a pontiff testify 
mure zeal or esteem for the knights. The first 
service he rendered the order was by a bull 
which forbade the members to separate, and bf 
these means he prevented its dissolution, whid 
would otherwise have been inevitable. It wu 
agreed that the order should take up their abode 
at Viterbo, a place in the Ecclefiiastica] StateSj 
till a more ccmvenient situation could be found ; 
whilst their gallies and other vessels should, r& 
main at Civita Vecchia. The pope and grand 
master held frequent conferences, relative to the 
most proper place for the future settlement ol 
the order, and, in the end, the island of Malti 
was considered as the strongest and most conve* 
nienl for the purpose. Ambassadors were, there 
fore, sent to the emperor Charles the Fifth, ther 
at Madrid, to whom as king of Sicily it belong 
ed. They requested that prince, in the name o 
all the knights, to make them a grant of Malti 
and Gozo, i'ree from all subjection except to thei 
l^rand-master and sovereign. That they migb 
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the better succeed, they represented to the eip- 
peror, that such a g^erous gift would be the 
nieans of rendering him esteemed as the second 
founder of an order* whi^h had proved* during 
^veral ceniuries, the most effectual bulwark of 
Christendom ; and that the knights thereby would 
be able to suppress the Mahometan corsairs, and 
secure his dominions in Sicily, Sardinia, Naples, 
and Italy, from^ their outrages and incursions, 
^ut to these proposals Charles refused (o assen^, 
unless they would include the burthensome con- 
fdition of undertaking the defence of the city of 
Tripoli, which required a strong garrison ai\d 
great expence. After many negociations, in 
which the disinterestedness of that prince does 
pot appear to much advantage, Villiers de PJsie 
Adam, not being able to dp any thing better, 
accepted the terms of the emperor. 

In 1530, the grand-master and his knights set 
sail for the island, of which they took possession, 
find from whicl) the order assumed a new denor 
minalion, being ever since known by the nam^ 
of the tonights of Malta. As the island possess- 
ed no other fortification than the castle of Saint 
Angelo, and was exposed on all sides to an in* 
vading enemy, Villiers de PIsle Adam employed 
himself in putting it in a state of defence, and- 
erected a strong wall to prevent ar\y sqrprise 
from the Turkish or Barbary corsairs. He died 
in the seventieth year of his ^.ge, and the four* 
teenth of his grand mastership. In justice to 
his great merit, the following epitaph was in- 
scribed on his tomb : " Here lies Virtue, victori- 
ous over Ft^une." 

The fgri Mions which had b^^x^ ^i^^^Vs^ 
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I'IsIe Adam in the new residence of the order, 
.served to defeat a second enterprize of sultan 
Soliinan. That prince being incensed to find 
tliat these pretended pirates, of whom he wished 
to clear the neighbouring seas by taking Rhodes, 
still continued to infest them, he cominanded Si- 
nan Bassa to attempt the reduction of the islands 
of Malta and Gozo, if he found it practicable ; 
and if not, to sail tu Tripoli^and lay siege to that 
place. He was moreover enjoiiied to consult 
Dragut, who knew the coasts and their fortresses. 
Though the grand-master had been informed of 
the preparation and destination of this arma- 
ment, he doubted the authenticity of the intelli- 
gence, till he beheld the fleet from his own win- 
dow advancing towards Alalta. But when Si- 
nan had landed, and surveyed attentively the 
situation and strength of Sauit Angelo, he said 
to the corsair Dragut, who pressed him to begin 
the attack, *' Is that the castle which thou repre- 
scntest as a place easily to be reduced ? The 
eagle certainly could not place its nest on the 
summit of a steeper rock ; and to reach it, we 
•ught to have wings like that bird, for all the 
troops of the world would not be able to take it 
by force.^' 

Not daring, however, to oppose Dragut's 
advice loo much, he consented to the siege; 
and, in the mean time, the Turks having dis- 
persed themselves over the island, plundered 
and desolated the whole country. Having con- 
tinued for some time before the place, without 
any prospect of its capitulating, and a rumour 
prevailing in the Turkish camp, that a power- 
ful arriiament had m\^^ ^iqisql ¥!nso^ for- the 
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' purpose of assisting Malta, the besiegers were 
induced to retire. 

The Maltese having taken a rich 'Turkish 
vesse!, the capture was much spoken of at Con- 
stantinople^ and the mufti complained. that the 
gallies of the knights greatly obstructed the de- 
votions of the faithful, and the pilgrimages to 
the prophet's tomb ; and that their island 
abounded with Turkish slaves, who suffered un- 
der the most severe and galling servitude. In 
consequence of these complaints, Soliman was 
induced to make against the order the last im- 
portant attack which it experienced from . y* 
the forces of the grand seignior. John , t^je' 
de la Valelte, the forty-seventh grand- 
master, was at that time at the head of the order ; 
and on being informed that a severe contest 
had taken place in the breach, and that many 
of the knights had fallen, he immediately headed 
a fresh detachment, and exposed himself the 
foremost in the battle. Being surrounded by 
many of the order, who conjured him in the 
most moving terms, not to hazard his life in 
that manner, since his death would occasion the 
loss of the island and the destruction of its in- 
habitants, he refused to listen to their intrea- 
ties, and replied, "At the age of seventy-one, 
can I finish my course more honourably than 
by dying for my brethren ?" The Turks were 
repulsed with the greatest bravery, and with- 
drew, never more to appear on thai land, which 
had been drenched with their blood. 

On the principal emplacement, the theatre of 
his glory, the grand-master erected a town, 
which, aftef his own name, he iaJLl^dlAX-alv^i^^* 
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